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Prefatory  Note 


The  question  o£  arms  control  and  disarmament  has  attracted 
widespread  attention  in  recent  years.  It  has  also  become  a 
matter  of  intense  and  continued  study  within  the  academic 
community.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  much  of  the  available  hter- 
ature  on  the  subject  is  of  a  speciaHzed  and  technical  nature. 

As  the  subject  is  properly  one  of  public  interest,  it  appeared 
that  a  balanced  section  of  readings  from  the  increasing  volume 
of  Hterature  would  be  of  service  both  to  laymen  and  to  experts 
in  other  fields  who  wished  to  inform  themselves  about  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  many  problems  involved.  The  concept 
of  such  a  reader,  and  the  task  of  editing  it,  were  those  of 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  a  speciaHst  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament who  served  as  a  Research  Associate  with  the  Washing- 
ton Center  of  Foreign  PoHcy  Research  during  the  academic 
year  of  1960-61. 

The  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Pohcy  Research  is  affili- 
ated with  the  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  enable 
academicians  and  practitioners  to  conduct  research,  individually 
and  as  a  group,  on  problems  of  international  poHtics  that  are 
relevant  to  both  the  development  of  theoretical  knowledge  and 
the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Arnold  Wolfers,  Director 
The  Washington  Center  of 
Foreign  PoHcy  Research 

Washington,  D.C. 

November,  1961 
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The  New  Arms-Control  Consensus 


THE  current  upsurge  of  interest  in  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Arms  control  has  become  a  respectable,  even  fashionable,  prob- 
lem for  discussion  and  study  in  the  university  and  the  research 
community.  The  growing  stream  of  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
books,  both  scholarly  and  popular,  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
concerned  citizen  whose  desire  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  world  politics  is  sometimes  pre-empted  by  his  eagerness  to 
do  something  now  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  This  new  concern 
on  the  part  of  citizen  and  scholar  coincides  with  the  most  seri- 
ous and  comprehensive  disarmament  effort  the  United  States 
Government  has  yet  undertaken. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  new  interest  in  arms  control  should  be 
gaining  momentum  at  a  seemingly  inauspicious  time.  It  follows  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  fruitless  negotiations  to  control  or  eliminate 
weapons  by  international  agreement,  and  it  coincides  with 
the  collapse  of  an  intense  and  protracted  effort  to  achieve  a 
limited  measure  to  mitigate  danger— an  agreement  for  an  in- 
spected ban  on  nuclear-weapons  tests.  And  it  comes  at  a  time 
of  increased  intransigence  and  hostiHty  in  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
reflected  in  Premier  Khrushchev's  offensive  to  neutralize  or  de- 
stroy the  frail  international  peacekeeping  machinery  that  now 
exists. 

But  this  widespread  concern  with  arms  control  is  not  simply 
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an  anguished  cry  of  "peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace!"  It 
is  a  fresh  recognition,  partly  born  of  anguish  to  be  sure,  that 
something  more  practicable  than  drastic  disarmament  can  and 
should  be  undertaken  now  to  reduce  the  risk  of  general  war. 
This  concern  to  reduce  the  hkelihood  of  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
augmented  by  a  growing  interest  in  efforts  to  make  war  less 
destructive  should  we  fail  to  prevent  it,  is  perhaps  the  central 
motive  behind  the  present  disarmament  movement. 

Three  major  approaches  to  the  problem  of  making  nuclear 
war  less  Hkely  or  less  destructive,  or  both,  are  found  in  the 
current  literature.  There  are  two  minority  views,  which  cluster 
around  incompatible  poles.  The  third,  a  middle  position,  rep- 
resents an  emerging  consensus  on  what  should  be  done  to  en- 
hance international  security  in  the  nuclear-missile  age. 

At  one  end  of  the  opinion  spectrum  are  those  persons  who  are 
convinced  that  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
made  war  politically  obsolete  and  morally  indefensible.  No  na- 
tional interest  or  purpose,  they  hold,  can  justify  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Some  advocates  of  this  view  also  oppose  hm- 
ited  war  fought  with  conventional  weapons  because  such  a  con- 
flict might  spiral  into  a  nuclear  holocaust.  If  war  is  no  longer 
a  rational  or  morally  acceptable  instrument  of  national  policy, 
they  argue,  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  be  elimi- 
nated by  mutual  agreement  if  possible,  and  by  unilateral  action 
If  necessary. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  people  who 
focus  their  attention  almost  exclusively  on  the  military  threat 
of  Communism  and  on  military  means  to  deal  with  this  threat. 
Power  is  what  our  adversaries  understand,  they  say.  Power  is 
what  deters  them  from  attack,  and  the  more  military  power  we 
have  the  more  effectively  we  can  frustrate  tlieir  expansionist 
ambitions.  To  restrict  our  military  strength  unilaterally  or  re- 
ciprocally is  to  weaken  ourselves  dangerously.  Such  a  course 
would  permit  our  adversary  the  luxury  of  using  with  impunity 
his  weapons  of  subversion  and  terror. 
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These  two  polar  approaches  have  the  appeal  of  simplicity  and 
internal  consistency.  But  they  obscure  the  depth  and  complex- 
ity of  the  challenge  we  face.  Each  in  its  own  way  is  too  preoc- 
cupied with  the  miHtary  aspects  of  the  struggle.  The  Bomb 
banners,  hypnotized  by  the  Bomb,  tend  to  overlook  the  dangers 
of  aggression  and  tyranny.  The  Bomb  builders,  in  their  preoc- 
cupation with  aggression  and  tyranny,  tend  to  overlook  the 
pohtical  and  moral  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  Since  the  American 
people  sense  the  dangers  of  both  war  and  tyranny,  neither  of 
these  two  simple  approaches  is  hkely  to  attract  more  than  minor- 
ity support. 

Between  these  two  extreme  views  lies  an  emerging  consensus 
among  students  of  national  security  and  arms  control.  Partici- 
pants in  this  consensus  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  threat 
of  war  and  the  dangers  of  an  externally  imposed  tyranny.  They 
attempt  to  take  into  account  all  facets  of  the  struggle  we  call 
the  Cold  War.  Persons  who  share  this  perspective  tend  to  prefer 
the  term  arms  control  to  disarmament,  because  the  latter  sug- 
gests only  one  way  of  lessening  the  risk  of  war— drastic  reduc- 
tion in  the  level  of  arms— and  this  is  the  very  way  that  appears 
least  feasible  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Even  if  such  a  cut  were 
politically  possible  it  would  not  necessarily  make  war  less  likely, 
although  it  might  make  it  less  destructive. 

The  new  consensus  focuses  on  the  concept  of  military  stability 
and  the  contribution  of  stability  to  national  security  and  inter- 
national peace.  In  a  stable  military  situation,  by  definition,  there 
is  an  absence  of  general  war  and  the  likelihood  of  such  a  war 
is  small.  A  pohcy  directed  toward  enhancing  stability  seeks  to 
create  an  international  military  environment  of  mutual  deter- 
rence in  which  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  have  the  capacity  to  deter  the  other  from  initiating  a 
strategic  attack.  Accordingly,  both  we  and  the  Soviets  should 
attempt  to  develop  and  maintain  sufficient  retaliatory  capacity 
to  make  certain  that  the  punishment  for  a  first  strike  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  aggressor. 
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The  new  strategic  and  arms-control  consensus  is  concerned 
not  only  with  premeditated  attack,  but  also  with  the  danger  of 
unintended  nuclear  war.  Students  of  this  approach  have  grappled 
with  proposals  to  reduce  the  probability  of  a  general  war  by 
accident  (human  error  or  technical  failure),  by  the  "escalation" 
of  a  local  conflict,  by  the  catalytic  action  of  a  smaller  power, 
or  by  the  miscalculation  of  one  or  both  sides.  Implicit  in  this 
concern  with  efforts  to  prevent  inadvertent  war  is  the  belief  that 
a  nuclear  catastrophe  is  more  hkely  to  result  from  escalation  or 
miscalculation  than  from  deliberate  design. 

Underlying  this  approach  is  the  assumption  that  general  nu- 
clear war  would  be  a  human  catastrophe  of  monstrous  propor- 
tions and  that  both  sides  recognize  it  would  endanger  their  vital 
interests  and  possibly  jeopardize  their  very  existence.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  clearly  want  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 
But  neither  power  wants  to  avoid  war  at  the  price  of  surrender- 
ing its  national  purpose  or  its  right  to  pursue  the  objectives  that 
flow  from  this  purpose.  As  the  global  struggle  develops  it  may 
be  necessary  for  one  (or  more)  of  the  great  powers  to  modify 
its  purposes  or  redefine  its  international  objectives  in  order  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  showdown. 

MiHtary  stability  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  the  foundation 
upon  which  efforts  to  reduce  the  level  of  arms  must  be  built. 
The  immediate  objective  is  to  achieve  stability,  even  if  it  must 
be  based  upon  a  balance  of  terror.  The  long-range  objective  is 
to  maintain  stability  at  decreasing  levels  of  destructive  capacity. 
A  viable  arms-control  measure  should  maintain,  restore,  or  en- 
hance strategic  military  stability.  If  it  does  not  pass  this  first 
and  crucial  test  it  should  be  rejected.  A  lopsided  control  agree- 
ment conferring  a  significant  advantage  on  one  party  might 
tempt  that  party  to  exploit  the  advantage  by  threat,  blackmail, 
or  outright  attack.  If  a  proposal  passes  this  first  test,  it  is  then 
appropriate  to  ask  whether  it  will  reduce  destruction  should 
war  occur.  A  measure  that  passes  both  tests  is,  of  course,  pref- 
erable to  one  that  passes  only  the  first  test. 
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The  new  arms-control  consensus  recognizes  three  major  paths 
to  greater  security.  First,  significant  measures  can  be  taken  uni- 
laterally by  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  a 
less  menacing  military  posture  and  thus  reduce  the  danger  of 
war.  Much  can  also  be  done  by  either  side  to  erect  safeguards 
against  war  by  accident  or  escalation.  Hopefully  such  actions 
will  elicit  similar  measures  by  the  other  side.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
develops  a  less  menacing  stance,  we  can  then  aflFord  to  do  the 
same.  If  we  emphasize  defensive  and  second-strike  weapons,  the 
Soviets  can  safely  follow  suit.  There  are  numerous  possibiHties 
in  unilateral  action  that,  if  acted  upon,  would  make  a  safer 
world  for  ourselves  and  our  adversaries  as  well  as  for  our  aUies 
and  the  unaligned  nations. 

The  second  path  is  closely  related  to  the  first— the  area  of 
tacit  agreements  between  the  major  nuclear  powers.  By  self- 
restraint,  one  side  can  sometimes  induce  restraint  on  the  part 
of  its  adversary.  This  mutual  restraint  can  lead  to  tacit  under- 
standings that  are  in  many  ways  as  effective  as  formal  agree- 
ments. The  reciprocal  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests,  which  was 
in  effect  for  almost  three  years,  is  an  illustration  of  a  tacit 
agreement.  This  agreement  was  broken  by  the  resumption  of 
Soviet  atmospheric  tests  in  September,  1961. 

The  third  path  is  the  traditional  disarmament  approach— the 
formal  negotiated  agreement.  Explicit  agreements  appeal  to 
many  people  because  they  provide  for  specific  and  tangible  safe- 
guards. But  it  is  precisely  in  this  area  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Although  the  prospects 
for  successful  arms  negotiations  appear  dim,  the  participants 
in  the  new  consensus  insist  on  exploring  every  possibility  for 
a  viable  treaty,  with  adequate  safeguards  and  controls,  among 
the  nuclear  powers.  Their  interest  in  this  approach  is  demon- 
strated by  the  considerable  volume  of  research  devoted  to  vari- 
ous official  and  unofficial  proposals,  focusing  especially  on  the 
problem  of  inspection  and  control. 

Whether  a  government  seeks  to  mitigate  the  danger  of  war 
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by  unilateral  measures,  by  tacit  agreements,  or  by  negotiated 
treaties,  there  is  always  an  element  of  collaboration  with  the 
adversary  involved.  This  collaboration,  which  enhances  mutual 
security  through  mutual  restraint,  is  the  essence  of  arms  control. 

The  emerging  consensus  briefly  summarized  here  is,  I  beheve, 
the  prevailing  approach  today  among  independent  scholars  and 
researchers  concerned  with  national  security  and  arms  control- 
It  has  been  gaining  increasing  acceptance  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  major  policy  speech  on  February  18,  1960,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  said  we  must  ur- 
gently attempt  "to  create  a  more  stable  military  environment, 
which  will  curtail  the  risk  of  war  and  permit  reductions  in 
national  armed  forces  and  armaments."  President  Kennedy  is  a 
spokesman  for  the  new  approach  (see  selection  6),  and  under 
his  leadership  it  has  become  the  oflBcial  view  of  the  Government. 

Insisting  on  the  priority  of  miKtary  stability,  this  approach 
appears  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  American  people  generally 
than  either  the  views  of  those  who  call  for  drastic  arms  cuts  with 
little  regard  for  the  requirements  of  mutual  deterrence  or  of 
those  who  seek  to  solve  international  problems  almost  exclu- 
sively by  military  might.  The  representative  cross-section  of 
leaders  who  participated  in  the  American  Assembly  on  Arms 
Control,  May  4r-7,  1961,  certainly  reflected  the  new  consensus 
(see  selection  10).  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  leaders  of 
Western  Europe  who  took  part  in  the  European-American  As- 
sembly on  Arms  Control,  July  6-9,  1961  (see  selection  11). 

This  symposium  is  designed  to  introduce  both  the  layman  and 
the  specialist  concerned  with  some  facet  of  the  security  problem 
with  the  current  "state  of  the  art"  by  providing  a  balanced  sam- 
ple of  the  best  recent  writing  on  arms  control.  Most  of  the 
contributors  to  this  volume  participate  in  the  current  consensus 
and  several  of  them  have  helped  to  create  it.  To  say  that  the 
majority  of  these  writers  share  the  same  general  approach  to 
the  problem  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  significant  differences 
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among  them.  There  are,  and  it  is  precisely  this  diversity  within 
one  broad  approach  to  a  new,  complex,  and  michartered  field 
that  stimulates  further  reflection  and  research.  Since  several  of 
these  essays  fall  outside  of  the  consensus,  the  collection  repre- 
sents a  wdde  spectrum. 

Most  of  the  selections  were  first  published  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  all  but  four  were  written  by  Americans.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Alastair  Buchan,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London,  said  in  1961  that  the  volume  and  "quafity 
of  intellectual  effort  being  devoted  to  [arms  control  and  disar- 
mament] in  the  United  States  far  surpasses  anything  that  is 
being  done  in  Russia,  Europe,  and  the  uncommitted  countries." 

Many  of  the  essays  are  printed  in  full.  A  number  of  them  have 
been  shortened,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  authors  and 
publishers,  to  emphasize  their  distinctive  contributions  and  to 
enhance  readabiHty.  It  should  be  clear  that  each  selection  is 
but  a  sample  of  the  author's  thinking  on  the  subject.  The  editor 
hopes  it  is  an  honest  and  representative  sample.  No  excerpt 
should  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  book  or  arti- 
cle. If  this  collection  stimulates  the  reader  to  turn  to  longer 
and  more  comprehensive  treatises,  it  wiU  have  served  its  purpose 
well. 

Each  selection  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  indicating 
the  author's  perspective  or  summarizing  his  conclusions.  In 
many  cases,  subheads  have  been  added  to  the  original  essay 
and  footnotes  have  been  eliminated.  An  annotated  bibHography 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  on  arms  and  arms  control, 
compiled  by  the  editor,  is  included  as  the  final  selection  in  the 
book  with  the  hope  that  it  v^dll  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as 
an  introduction  and  guide  to  a  rapidly  growing  body  of  thought. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  say  a  word  about  several  basic 
books  that  contribute  to  and  reflect  the  current  arms  control 
consensus.  Six  books  come  to  mind,  aU  of  which  were  published 
in  1961: 
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1.  Bull,  Hedley.  The  Control  of  the  Arms  Race.  Frederick  A. 

Praeger,  229  pages. 

2.  ScHELLiNG,  Thomas  C.  and  Halperin,  Morton  H.  Strategy 

and  Arms  Control.  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  148  pages. 

3.  Brennan,  Donald  G.   (ed. ).  Arms  Control,  Disarmament 

and  National  Security.  George  Braziller,  475  pages. 

4.  Henkin,  Louis  ( ed. ) .  Arms  Control:  Issues  for  the  Public, 

Prentice-Hall,  207  pages. 

5.  Frisch,  David  H.    (ed. ).  Arms  Reduction:  Program  and 

Issues,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  162  pages. 

6.  Hadley,  Arthur  T.  The  Nations  Safety  and  Arms  Con- 

trol, The  Viking  Press,  160  pages. 

Mr.  Bull's  book,  written  for  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
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1.  Arms  Control  and  Other 
Approaches  to  Stability 

By  The  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research 


In  the  fall  of  1959,  the  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research  submitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  report  on  the  anticipated  developments  in  military 
technology  during  the  1960's,  and  the  implications  of  these 
developments  for  U.S.  military  strategy.  This  essay,  which 
deals  v^dth  arms  control  and  other  measures  for  enhancing 
mihtary  stabiHty,  is  drawn  from  the  larger  report.  The  authors 
emphasize  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  these  approaches  to 
stability— unilateral  measures  by  the  United  States,  reciprocal 
action  with  other  governments  desiring  to  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  international  arms-control  agreements  by  nego- 
tiation. 

This  brief  essay  was  one  of  the  first  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  the  new  arms-control  consensus. 


Report  No.  8,  Arnold  Wolfers,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  and  James  E. 
King,  Jr.,  Developments  in  Military  Technology  and  TJieir  Impact 
on  United  States  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy.  Prepared  by  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Pohcy  Research  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  December,  1939,  pp.  91-97. 

1 


T  ET  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  the  United  States  has  de- 
■■-^  cided  to  give  high  priority  to  lessening  the  risk  of  total  war 
by  purposefully  striving  for  a  reduction  in  nuclear  instabihty  in 
the  decade  ahead.  How  might  this  be  accomplished,  at  what 
price,  and  what  might  be  the  logical  corollaries  of  such  action? 

Several  variant  courses  of  action  are  conceivable.  .  .  .  The 
United  States,  for  example,  could  build  and  deploy  retahatory 
weapons  systems  of  such  security  and  mobility  as  to  reduce  the 
present  Soviet  temptation  to  strike  first.  Multiple  attack-warning 
systems,  capable  of  verifying  each  other's  signals,  could  reduce 
the  dangers  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation.  This  nation 
could  modify  its  policies  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  threats 
of  total  war  or  on  continued  nuclear  instability.  We  should  be 
able  to  attain  a  measurable  increase  in  nuclear  stability  by  our 
own  actions,  quite  apart  from  what  the  Soviet  Union  does,  or 
does  not,  agree  to  do.  Furthermore,  our  actions  could  be  so  de- 
signed that  they  will  induce  concurrent  actions  directed  toward 
nuclear  stability  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries.  The 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  such  stabihty  could  be  made 
a  prime  objective  of  our  negotiations  looking  toward  the  inter- 
national regulation  and  control  of  armaments. 

The  purpose  unifying  all  of  these  actions  would  be  the  attain- 
ment and  continuance  of  nuclear  stabihty.  A  most  important 
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corollary,  however,  would  be  that  we  and  our  allies  would  have 
to  find  and  develop  means  other  than  the  threat  of  strategic 
nuclear  retahation  to  support  our  foreign  policies  and  to  meet 
many  of  our  security  requirements.  It  is  probable  that  this 
would  take  very  great  efforts  and  require  substantial  sacrifices. 
A  decision  to  seek  nuclear  stabiHty  would  imply  a  willingness 
to  make  such  efforts  and  to  endure  such  sacrifices. 

The  remaining  portions  of  this  essay  will  examine  possible 
means  of  lessening  the  risk  of  total  war  in  greater  detail. 

Unilateral  U.S.  Actions 

It  has  been  previously  suggested  that  a  principal  source  of 
instability  is  the  advantage  intercontinental  missiles  give  to  the 
side  that  strikes  the  first  blow,  particularly  when  its  opponent's 
strategic  power  is  centered  in  a  force  of  manned  aircraft.  There 
is  now,  however,  wide  agreement  that,  if  our  resources  were 
directed  to  the  development  and  deployment  of  weapons  sys- 
tems specifically  designed  to  defy  location  or  to  otherwise  sur- 
vive a  surprise  attack,  much  could  be  done  to  reduce  this  present 
source  of  instability.  Mobility  or  hardening,  concealment,  mul- 
tiformity of  retaliatory  systems,  and  sheer  numbers  of  dispersed 
and  variegated  weapons  could  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  it 
could,  in  the  first  blow  of  a  total  war,  knock  out  a  high  per- 
centage of  its  adversary's  retaliatory  power.  The  obstacles  to 
lessening  the  chance  of  total  war  in  this  respect  do  not  appear 
to  be  primarily  technological.  They  rise  instead  from  consider- 
ations of  cost,  the  leadtime  requisite  to  development  of  complex 
modern  weapons  systems,  and  the  competing  demands  of  those 
who  advocate  alternate  weapons  designed  to  give  the  United 
States  a  capabihty  of  striking  the  first  blow  itself,  should  this 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  our  foreign  policy  commitments.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  these  obstacles  is  time  itself.  To  achieve 
nuclear  stability  now  [1959]  would  require  the  weapons  systems 
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presently  programmed  for  appearance  in  1963-65.  By  1965,  we 
might  well  need  those  systems  planned  for  1970.  A  substantial 
degree  of  stability  can  in  the  interim  be  achieved  by  gap-fillers 
and  protective  expedients,  systems  imperfect  but  in  being  or 
achievable  by  the  early  1960's. 

The  more  secure  these  retaliatory  systems  are  from  destruc- 
tion by  an  initial  counterforce  blow,  the  less  this  nation  would 
need  to  rely  upon  a  capacity  for  "hair-trigger"  response.  If  we 
had  a  substantial  number  of  Polaris  submarines  concealed  in 
the  ocean  depths,  hardened  or  mobile  Minuteman  solid-fuel 
ICBM's  in  position,  and  long-endurance  aircraft  armed  with 
ballistic  missiles  dispersed  in  the  sky  above,  we  could  then  afford 
to  verify  and  evaluate  early  and  perhaps  mistaken  signals  of 
enemy  attack  before  pressing  any  launching  buttons.  If  the 
early  warnings  were  not  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  enemy 
missiles,  there  would  even  be  time  for  communication  with  the 
presumed  aggressor  before  launching  our  retaliatory  strike.  We 
would  not  have  to  decide  this  question  in  minutes  or  under  the 
intolerable  pressure  of  knowing  that,  if  the  missiles  were  ac- 
tually on  their  way,  our  retaliation  must  be  launched  immedi- 
ately or  not  at  all.  We  could  thereby  reduce  the  danger  that 
unilateral  action,  taken  in  haste  and  quite  possibly  on  the  basis 
of  false  or  misleading  information,  would  bring  about  a  war  that 
could  have  been  avoided. 

The  United  States  could  also  do  much  to  reduce  those  insta- 
bihties  arising  from  peacetime  miHtary  strategies  and  policy 
positions.  If  it  accepted  the  corollaries  of  a  decision  to  opt  for 
nuclear  stability  and  had  determined  to  attain  its  foreign  poHcy 
objectives  by  means  other  than  threats  of  nuclear  war,  it  would 
then  become  inconsistent  to  rattle  our  strategic  weaponry,  or  to 
declare  that  the  response  to  localized  Communist  aggressions 
could  not  be  limited  to  the  area  of  the  aggression  or  to  the 
weapons  initially  employed.  It  would  also  be  inconsistent,  and 
be  in  fact  self-defeating,  to  continue  the  deployment  of  inter- 
mediate-range balhstic  missiles  on  soft,  unconcealed,  immobile 
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and  undispersed  European  sites  within  easy  range  of  Soviet 
IRBM's.  Such  weapons,  so  deployed,  are  useful  only  in  a  first 
strike:  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they  would  be  available  to 
us  for  a  retaliatory  blow.  They  may  have  hmited  utiHty  in  the 
deterrence  of  non-nuclear  Soviet  aggression,  given  the  absence 
of  more  appropriate  military  capabilities  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  add  to  the  risks  of  nuclear  instability. 

In  sum,  much  could  be  done  unilaterally  to  move  toward 
strategic  nuclear  stability.  But  many  serious  problems  would 
remain.  The  race  for  technological  improvement  would  continue 
unabated,  with  its  heavy  costs  and  uncertainties.  The  spread  of 
strategic  nuclear  systems  to  other  countries  would  continue 
with  aU  the  possibilities  for  as  yet  unforeseen  instabihties  which 
that  implies.  And  we  would  be  faced  with  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  finding  and  developing  nonstrategic  nuclear  supports  for 
all  those  elements  of  our  foreign  and  military  policies  which 
are  now  supported  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation.  In  par- 
ticular, we  and  our  alHes  would  have  to  radically  increase  the 
numerical  strength,  firepower,  mobility,  training,  and  coordina- 
tion of  our  conventional  military  forces.  There  are  good  reasons, 
therefore,  for  seeing  whether  and  how  best  to  get  the  coopera- 
tion of  others  in  moving  toward  stability. 

Reciprocal  Action 

Instability  in  the  strategic  nuclear  equation  is  obviously  a  con- 
cern not  Hmited  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  primary  concern 
of  people  everywhere.  There  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  even 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  merely  engaging  in  duplicity  when  they 
express  their  anxiety  about  the  souuces  of  nuclear  instabiHty. 
They  cannot  view  lightly  the  instabilities  that  stem  from  a  pow- 
erful first-strike  capability,  itself  highly  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike  by  the  enemy.  Nor  can  they  easily  dismiss  the  dangers 
of  accidental  war.  They  may,  of  course,  beheve  tliat  they  are 
the  more  advanced  in  certain  aspects  of  the  arms  race,  and  view 
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certain  instabilities  as  favorable  to  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  their  domain.  But  their  position  in  the  past  was  quite  diflFer- 
ent.  Today,  they  may  brandish  their  rockets,  but  'Tarinkmanship" 
was  not  initiated  by  them  and  it  is  not  a  Soviet  monopoly.  There 
are  also  grounds  for  believing  that  they,  too,  fear  the  spread  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  smaller  or  less  responsible  nations. 

If  there  are  common  interests  among  the  world's  governments 
and  peoples  to  reduce  sources  of  nuclear  instabiHty,  it  should 
not  be  impossible  to  induce  a  measure  of  reciprocal  action  from 
others  if  we  ourselves  move  in  this  direction. 

The  current  situation  with  respect  to  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  illustrates  both  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of 
reciprocal  action.  There  is  no  formal  international  agreement 
regulating  or  prohibiting  such  tests,  but  it  would  be  difiBcult  for 
the  United  States  to  resume  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
unilateral  basis.  The  poHtical  and  propaganda  price  of  such  action 
would  be  high,  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  then  resume  its  own 
testing  program,  claiming  that  we  had,  by  our  action,  compelled 
it  to  do  so.  The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  similarly  restrained  from 
initiating  detectable  tests.  .  .  . 

Thus,  even  though  much  can  probably  be  done  through  ex- 
ample, political  pressure,  and  diplomatic  action  to  get  others 
to  move  toward  nuclear  stabiHty,  there  will  still  be  areas  in 
which  formal  agreement,  backed  by  international  control  and 
inspection  machinery,  might  make  a  further  contribution  to 
stability. 

International  Arms  Control 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  proposed  total  disarmament  down  to  the 
level  of  those  internal  police  forces  required  for  internal  secur- 
ity. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  inspection  procedures,  the 
measures  and  forces  necessary  to  resolve  and  enforce  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  and  a  phased  approach  to  such 
an  objective  can  be  satisfactorily  negotiated.  But  even  on  the 
unHkely  assumption  that  these  hurdles  can  be  overcome,  there 
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are  even  more  basic  objections  which  need  to  be  thought  about. 
They  relate  to  the  question  of  just  how  "stable"  a  completely 
disarmed,  multinational  world  would  actually  be. 

It  is  patently  impossible  to  reverse  or  to  otherwise  "undis- 
cover"  those  scientific  and  technological  advances  in  weaponry 
that  have  already  been  made.  In  a  world  totally  disarmed,  if 
conflicts  broke  out  between  nations  over  vital  pohtical  and  eco- 
nomic issues— or  even  threatened  to  break  out— a  hectic  race  to 
manufacture  and  deploy  the  most  efficient  and  destructive  weap- 
ons made  possible  by  technology  could  be  expected  to  follow 
immediately.  Perhaps  one  adversary  would  be  in  a  relatively 
favorable  position  to  win  such  a  race.  In  the  final  analysis,  mod- 
ern technology  and  its  weapons  would  still  determine  the  out- 
come. Perhaps  it  is  better  that  the  influence  of  such  weapons 
be  brought  to  bear  at  the  end  of  such  a  conflict  rather  than  at 
the  beginning,  but  that  it  can  be  permanently  banned  from 
influencing  vital  decisions  in  a  divided  world  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  keep  the  clock  of 
scientific  progress  standing  still  as  it  is  to  turn  it  back.  Scientists 
wiU  continue  to  think.  Laboratories  and  computers  will  continue 
to  add  to  scientific  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  focus  of  scientific 
thought  can  be  turned  to  other  subjects  than  armament,  but 
that  it  can  be  kept  from  having  any  bearing  on  mihtary  tech- 
nology is  beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

The  Limitations  of  Inspection  and  Control 

It  is  also  doubtful  that  an  inspection  system  could  be  devised 
which  could  disclose  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  that  all 
nuclear  material  produced  in  the  past  has  been  accounted  for. 
Geiger  counters  cannot  detect  the  presence  of  plutonium,  even 
at  close  range,  if  it  is  concealed  in  a  lead  box  or  underground. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  principal  tools  international  in- 
spectors   would   need   to   locate   hidden   plutonium   would   be 
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shovels  and  screwdrivers.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  attain- 
ing a  high  degree  of  assurance  (even  with  the  most  elaborate 
inspection  systems  now  conceived)  that  material  sufficient  for, 
say,  a  hundred  nuclear  weapons  had  not  been  secreted. 

The  point  is  that  absolute  stability  is  probably  not  attainable 
through  arms  control,  disarmament,  and  inspection.  Even  more 
important,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  greatest  attainable  stability 
is  achievable  by  maximum  disarmament. 

Those  who  work  in  the  field  of  electronics  speak  of  the  "noise 
level"  of  their  systems.  All  the  random  and  uncontrollable  forces 
operating  on  and  within  the  system  are  called  "noise."  If  the 
noise  level  is  high,  it  will  blanket  out  weak  signals,  which  the 
electronic  system  is  attempting  to  handle  in  an  ordered  way. 
If  the  signals  are  strong,  they  will  come  through  above  even  a 
considerable  intensity  of  noise.  There  is  thus  a  relation  between 
the  signal  strength  that  must  be  maintained  and  the  noise  level 
of  the  system  if  it  is  to  operate  in  a  controllable  way. 

There  may  well  be  an  analogous  relationship  between  the 
level  and  character  of  armaments  permitted  under  an  inter- 
national agreement  and  the  number  of  concealed  or  clandestinely 
manufactured  weapons  that  could  disrupt  the  system.  An  arms- 
limitation  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  permitted  each  side  to  retain  a  number  of  re- 
taliatory systems  capable  of  surviving  a  first  strike  from  the  other 
—but  which  were  insufficient  in  number,  destructive  power,  and 
accuracy  to  execute  a  first  strike  themselves— could  create  a  ratio 
of  controlled  to  uncontrollable  force  favorable  to  nuclear  sta- 
bility. 

Let  us  assume  that  such  an  arms-control  system  permitted 
each  side  to  maintain  200  or  300  strategic  nuclear  weapons  so 
hardened,  mobile,  and  dispersed  that  to  eliminate  any  one  of 
them  would  require  a  substantial  number  of  attacking  weapons 
of  great  destructive  power  and  accuracy.  Under  such  conditions, 
even  the  surreptitious  addition  of  several  hundred  weapons  to 
the  attack  capabilities  of  one  side  or  the  other  would  not  be 
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sufficient  to  upset  the  stability  of  the  system.  Any  temptation 
to  violate  the  system  would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  very  great  efiFort,  indeed  an  eflFort  so  great  as  to  run  a 
high  risk  of  detection,  would  be  required  before  the  inherent 
stability  of  the  system  could  be  overcome. 

It  is  highly  unHkely  that  any  foolproof  arms-control  and  in- 
spection system  can  ever  be  devised.  But  there  are  other  impor- 
tant considerations  bearing  on  this  issue.  The  first  is  that,  unless 
a  determined  effort  is  made  to  achieve  some  form  of  nuclear 
stability,  the  prospect  for  the  next  decade  is  one  of  high  insta- 
bility and  consequent  risk  of  all-out  nuclear  war.  We  will  have 
to  run  very  hard  in  the  arms  race  just  to  keep  the  very  danger- 
ous position  which  we  now  occupy  from  becoming  even  more 
dangerous.  The  second  consideration  is  that  other  nations,  in 
addition  to  the  United  States,  have  an  interest  in  reducing  the 
instabihty  of  the  nuclear  relationship. 

Scientific  Sharing  Could  Aid  Stability 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  surmounted  in  this 
regard  may  be  that  presented  by  the  accelerating  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  military  technology.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  preamble 
to  any  arms-control  and  regulation  agreement  should  declare 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  preserve  conditions  making  con- 
tinued nuclear  stability  possible.  One  of  the  commitments  mu- 
tually undertaken  in  pursuit  of  that  purpose  could  be  openness 
of  scientific  and  technological  research.  Such  a  commitment  may 
not  be  enforceable  in  detail.  Violation,  however,  to  be  effective 
would  probably  have  to  be  on  a  scale  lending  itself  to  detection. 

Another  difficult  problem  would  be  that  of  sanctions.  What 
could  be  done,  short  of  war,  if  one  side  or  the  other  believes  the 
agreement  is  being  violated?  Inspection  and  investigation  pro- 
cedures could  be  available  to  the  accused  side  to  demonstrate 
that  the  accusations  were  false,  if  that  is  the  case.  If  one  side, 
however,  willfully  violated  the  agreement  and  persisted  in  its 
violation,   what  could  be  done?  Various  possibilities  are  con- 
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ceivable.  One  would  be  to  then  declare  the  agreement  voided 
and  to  proceed  to  full  mobilization.  The  secure  retaHatory  capa- 
bihties  preserved  under  the  agreement  should  give  a  high 
measure  of  protection  against  the  threat  that  the  original  violator 
could  achieve  a  decisive  counterforce  capability  before  mobili- 
zation added  greatly  to  the  defender's  capabihties. 

A  further  difficulty  arises  in  relation  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  How  is  their  security 
to  be  preserved,  particularly  against  threats  or  encroachments 
by  powers  of  the  first  rank?  Again  various  possibilities  are  con- 
ceivable. One  would  be  an  international  police  force  of  some 
considerable  size  and  strength.  This  possibility  involves  many 
problems  concerning  the  manner  in  which  such  a  force  would 
be  controlled,  stafi^ed,  armed,  and  based,  and  the  way  in  which 
decisions  would  be  made  as  to  when,  and  against  whom,  it  inter- 
vened. It  is  hard  to  see  how  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  could  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  force  suffi- 
cient in  size  and  power  to  intimidate  it  if  there  were  any  pos- 
sibility that  this  force  could  fall  under  the  effective  control  of 
its  enemies.  Another  possibility  is  that  less  powerful  countries 
be  permitted  a  small  number  of  tactical  atomic  weapons  to  be 
used  only  in  defense  against  otherwise  superior  external  forces 
and  only  in  and  over  their  own  territory.* 

A  few  words  may  also  be  said  on  the  problem  of  inspection 
under  an  arms-control  agreement.  Inspection  is  Hkely  to  be  in- 
effective unless  it  is  coupled  with  a  system  calling  for  the  dis- 
closure of  pertinent  facts  by  the  nation  being  inspected.  The 
inspection  system  could  then  be  designed  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  these  disclosures.  Overlapping  sampHng  techniques,  coupled 
with  more  detailed  investigation  where  questions  arise,  can  give 
a  much  higher  degree  of  confidence  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  than  can  a  system  of  inspection  designed  to  reveal 
everything  itseff.  Much  further  technical  work  needs  to  be  done 


*  This  proposal  is  made  and  detailed  in  Paul  H.  Nitze,  "An  Alternative 
Nuclear  Policy  as  a  Base  for  Negotiations,"  East-West  Negotiations,  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy  Research,  1958,  pages  28-37. 
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to  work  out  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  various  techniques 
of  inspection,  such  as  aerial  photography,  monitoring  of  factory 
production,  and  recording  of  electric  power  consumption. 

The  Problem  of  Communist  China 

Two  further  difficulties  in  achieving  increased  nuclear  stabil- 
ity through  arms  control  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  the 
problem  of  the  asymmetry  in  the  information  that  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union  now  have  about  each  other.  The  Soviet  system 
lends  itself  to  secrecy  and  ours  does  not.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
unHkely  to  feel,  therefore,  that  a  scheme  for  equal  exchange  of 
information  involves  equal  sacrifices  toward  stability  by  both 
sides.  The  second  is  that  an  effective  and  comprehensive  scheme 
must  include  all  important  countries.  An  agreement  which  did 
not  include  Communist  China,  for  example,  would  present  most 
serious  risks  for  our  side. 

A  necessary  corollary  of  seeking  nuclear  stability  through 
arms-control  agreements  might,  therefore,  be  a  wiUingness  to 
negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Communists  on  a  basis  reasonably 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  them.  This  might  well  require  some 
radical  and  perhaps  unwelcome  changes  in  our  pohcies  toward 
that  nation,  including  that  of  our  resistance  to  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  much  could  probably  be 
done  toward  increasing  the  stability  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
equation.  There  is,  however,  no  easy  and  simple  road  to  success. 
Much  could  be  done  through  action  by  the  United  States  alone. 
More  could  be  done  if  our  action  were  joined  by  the  reciprocal 
action  of  others.  Still  more  might  be  possible  through  the  addi- 
tion of  agreed  international  control  and  inspection  machinery. 
But  there  are  serious  policy  issues  and  corollaries  involved 
in  the  decisions  seriously  to  seek  stability.  It  would  be  an  error 
not  to  see  and  deal  with  these  issues  as  best  we  can  and,  if 
possible,  in  advance,  if  this  is  the  road  we  firmly  decide  to  follow. 


2.  The  Price  of  Military  Stability 

By  James  E.  King,  Jr. 


Reflecting  the  dominant  theme  in  current  American  thinking 
on  arms  control,  Mr.  King  argues  here  that  the  attainment 
of  military  stabihty  between  East  and  West  should  be  a 
central  objective  of  U.S.  national-security  policy.  He  empha- 
sizes the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  such  stability— both 
America  and  Russia  must  abandon  efforts  to  achieve  decisive 
military  predominance. 

In  the  essay  from  which  this  selection  was  drawn,  the  au- 
thor identifies  three  kinds  of  stability  on  the  strategic  level— 
"imposed  stabihty,"  "fortuitous  stability,"  and  "safeguarded 
stability."  Imposed  stability  stems  from  the  acknowledged  and 
unchallenged  military  superiority  of  one  of  the  superpowers, 
a  situation  behoved  to  have  existed  in  the  period  of  America's 
nuclear  monopoly.  Fortuitous  stabiHty  is  a  transitional  "bal- 
ance of  terror"  or  military  stalemate  that  may  be  the  un- 
intended result  of  the  efforts  of  both  adversaries  to  achieve 
military  dominance.  Such  stabihty,  says  Mr.  King,  is  a  gift 
of  particular  circumstances  and  should  be  regarded  neither 
as  an  automatic  nor  an  enduring  by-product  of  the  arms  race. 
Safeguarded  stabihty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  the 
dehberate  and  collaborative  efforts  of  both  adversaries  to 
limit  and  control  arms. 


"Arms  Control  and  United  States  Security,"  in  Arms  Control: 
Issues  for  the  Public.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1961),  pp.  96-98,  109.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author 
and  publisher. 
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THE  great  new  peril  of  our  times  is  the  threat  that  a  ther- 
monuclear war  will  be  the  explosive  issue  of  the  international 
search  for  power  and  security.  The  East- West  contest  is  just  now 
passing  through  a  phase  in  which  this  danger  seems  to  have 
reached  unprecedented  heights.  So  long  as  launching  a  surprise 
nuclear  assault  promises  the  assailant  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage over  his  victim,  though  the  cost  of  his  victory  may  be  high, 
the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to  stable  military  relations.  For 
even  if  the  intention  of  launching  such  an  attack  is  absent,  the 
temptation  to  employ  the  threat  for  political  purposes  is  irresisti- 
ble. This  same  condition  is  unfavorable  to  arms  control,  (1)  be- 
cause agreements  reducing  the  first-strike  advantage  would 
weaken  the  political  impact  of  the  threat  to  use  it,  and  (2) 
even  more,  because  it  is  hard  to  conceive  and  apply  controls 
that  would  be  trustworthy  in  so  tense  a  situation. 

Ahead  of  us,  however,  appear  to  lie  changed  circumstances 
and  a  changed  atmosphere,  in  which  the  immediate  danger  of 
a  great  nuclear  war  may  be  significantly  diminished,  and  in 
which  arms  control  may  find  a  practical  role  to  play  with  much 
less  difficulty. 

The  term  "arms  control"  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  explicit 
international  agreements  based  upon  a  recognized  common  in- 
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terest  in  two  purposes:  (1)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  war, 
and  (2)  if  that  fails,  to  diminish  the  violence  in  any  war.  It 
need  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  basic  interest  the  parties  to  the  arms-control  nego- 
tiations will  forbear  to  seek  unilateral  political  and  mihtary 
gains  from  them.  It  is  even  possible  that  one  of  them  will  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  dehberate  intention  of  evading  it 
later.  There  can  be  an  acknowledged  common  interest  without 
full  mutual  trust.  Nevertheless,  if  the  negotiations  are  to  suc- 
ceed, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  sides  must  make 
concessions.  .  .-«*Both  sides  will  recognize  the  improvement  in 
stability  as  the  deterrent  strategic  forces  become  less  vulnerable, 
and  they  will  prefer  to  seek  their  security  in  safeguarding  that 
improvement  rather  than  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  it  by  rein- 
stating the  first-strike  advantage.  But  neither  side  can  afford 
to  do  this  without  assurances  that  the  other  is  doing  it  too. 
Specifically,  if  the  United  States  is  to  exercise  restraint  by  not 
trying  to  build  a  decisive  counterforce  posture,  we  need  more 
assurance  than  our  current  information  sources  can  afford  us 
that  the  Russians  are  not  taking  advantage  of  our  restraint  to 
build  a  counterforce  system  that  wiU  endanger  our  deterrent. 
Presumably,  the  Russians  need  not  be  concerned  to  the  same 
degree  about  the  failure  of  their  sources  of  information  to  alert 
them  to  our  actions  in  time  to  permit  them  to  take  remedial 
measures.  Consequently,  the  United  States'  concession  to  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  somewhat  different  from  the  Soviet  con- 
cession to  the  United  States. 

We  Must  Abandon  the  Goal  of  Military  Dominance 

What  is  it  we  have  to  concede?  The  answer  is  that  we  can 
abandon  our  intention,  or  hope,  of  achieving  a  position  of  pre- 
dominance that  would  enable  us  to  impose  stability.  It  is  well 
that  this  be  stated  bluntly,  and  without  quaUfication,  to  avoid 
misunderstanding.  It  has  been  explained  that  counterforce  may 
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be  an  essential  of  the  stability  built  upon  mutual  deterrence. 
The  question  where  we  should  or  can  stop  (how  much  counter- 
force  is  enough?)  has  been  described  as  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  answer  if  we  intend  to  accept  and  support  the  fortuitous 
stabiHty.  There  will  be  great  pressures  to  push  onward,  at  the 
very  least  to  achieve  a  margin  of  safety.  If  we  do,  we  must 
expect  the  Russians  to  follow,  thus  compounding  the  arms  race 
and  hastening  the  return  of  a  more  unstable  situation.  If  we  do 
not,  we  risk  being  caught  short  either  by  Communist  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  which  we  have  not  been  warned  in  time, 
or  by  some  imforeseen  technological  development.  Arms  control 
may  give  us  the  requisite  assurance  to  justify  these  risks. 

Why  should  the  Russians  accept  as  a  concession  this  dis- 
avowal of  our  intention,  if  the  openness  of  our  society  gives  them 
ready  access  to  all  the  information  they  need  to  assess  our  in- 
tentions? Perhaps  they  will  not.  It  is  always  possible,  even 
probable,  that  they  would  regard  the  exchange  of  inspection 
rights  as  no  bargain.  But  it  is  also  possible  they  will  accept. 

Despite  their  sanguine  claims  regarding  their  own  economic 
progress,  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  the  Russian  leaders  are  fully 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  United  States  industrial  power.  Our 
capacity  to  produce  weapons  when  fully  mobilized,  proved  in 
two  world  wars,  must  always  be  prominent  in  their  calculations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  chances  are  that  the  Kremlin  is  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  the  plethora  of  information,  much  of  it  con- 
flicting, that  comes  from  the  United  States.  It  must  surely  be 
exceedingly  diflBcult  for  the  Russians  to  assess  our  intentions, 
or  even  our  capabilities. 

For  example,  testimony  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
on  defense  appropriations  is  normally  contradictory.  In  and  out 
of  government,  our  own  experts  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions 
after  reading  this  testimony,  even  when  they  have  access  to  the 
classified  material  upon  which  it  is  based.  Further,  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  support  costly  armaments,  both  the  allegations 
of  danger  to  our  security  that  would  follow  a  reduction  of  ex- 
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penditures,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  awesome  threat  of  our 
weapons,  are  sure  to  receive  sensational  publicity.  That  is  the 
way  our  democracy  works.  For  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  bloc  might  conceivably  welcome  more  comprehensive 
information  regarding  our  real  intentions.  And  this  they  might 
receive  if  they  were  permitted  to  determine  (within  limits) 
what  items  of  information  they  need,  and  if  there  were  inspec- 
tion procedures  capable  of  assuring  them  that  they  were  getting 
this  information. 

The  first  assumption  of  this  examination  of  arms  control,  then, 
is  that  both  sides  ( all  parties )  must  explicitly  abandon  the  eflFort 
to  achieve  an  overwhelming  offensive  capability  for  their  long- 
range  nuclear  strike  forces.  The  second  assumption  is  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  abolish  nuclear  weapons,  by  agreement  or  other- 
wise. The  science  and  technology  that  builds  them  cannot  be 
unlearned,  and  those  already  built  can  be  too  easily  hidden. 


3.  The  Technology  of  the  1970's 
and  the  Arms  Race 


By  Herman  Kahn 


For  several  years,  Herman  Kahn  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
policy  makers  and  scholars  to  think  about  the  "unthinkable" 
subject  of  general  nuclear  war.  In  his  651 -page  volume  On 
Thermonuclear  War,  he  grapples  with  the  probability,  nature, 
and  consequences  of  different  kinds  of  strategic  war— and 
with  ways  of  making  strategic  war  less  Ukely  and  less  destruc- 
tive should  it  occur.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  a  compre- 
hensive civil-defense  program  and  of  a  serious  arms-control 
effort. 

In  the  following  passage  from  an  essay  on  the  dangers  of 
the  arms  race,  the  author  focuses  on  the  probable  technol- 
ogy of  the  1970's.  Mr.  Kahn  deals  with  the  hazards  of 
"cheap"  atomic  weapons  and  other  "gifts"  of  science.  The 
pace  of  a  galloping  technology,  he  says,  makes  strategic  and 
political  "doctrinal  lags"  almost  inevitable.  He  concludes  on 
a  somber  note:  "We  may  not  have  much  time  in  which  to 
work." 


"The  Arms  Race  and  Some  of  Its  Hazards,"  Arms  Control, 
Disarmament,  and  National  Security,  ed.  Donald  G.  Brennan  ( New 
York:  George  Braziller,  1961),  pp.  117-21,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  whose  journal,  Daedalus,  this 
article  first  appeared.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author 
and  the  publisher. 
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I  WOULD  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  possibiHties  for  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  which  I  will  label  1969.  We 
now  have  to  take  into  account  more  than  just  the  extrapolation  of 
current  technology.  We  have  to  consider  the  possibihty  of  'iDreak- 
throughs"  and  other  surprises.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
limit  or  describe  in  advance  what  break-throughs  might  occur, 
it  is  possible  to  discuss  some  projects  currently  being  studied 
which  might  be  called  break-throughs,  if  successful.  This  method 
of  trying  to  estimate  the  total  impact  of  technological  progress 
is  Hkely  to  involve  some  large  underestimates  of  the  total  change, 
since  one  can  almost  guarantee  that  many  startling  and  unex- 
pected developments  will  occur.  I  will  try  to  make  up  for  this 
by  some  judicious  exaggeration  in  the  areas  to  be  discussed, 
for  such  an  exaggeration  will  give  a  better  "feel"  for  the  over-all 
possibihties  for  the  late  sixties  or  early  seventies  than  a  more 
sober  discussion  of  the  few  items  I  will  consider:  cheap,  simple 
bombs;  cheap,  simple  missiles;  cheap  satellites;  controlled  ther- 
monuclear reaction;  other  sources  of  cheap  neutrons;  other 
sources  of  nuclear  fuels;  californium  bullets;  ground-effect  ma- 
chines; reliable  sensors;  super-calculators;  cheap  calories;  medical 
progress;  advanced  materials;  cheap,  fast  transportation  (for 
Hmited  wars);  rehable  command  and  control;  Doomsday  Ma- 
chines,* and  disguised  warfare. 


*  A  Doomsday  Machine,  a  theoretical  device  "invented"  by  Herman 
Kahn,  is  a  reliable  and  securely  protected  machine  capable  of  destroying 
almost  all  human  hfe.  It  would  be  automatically  triggered  if  an  enemy 
committed  any  one  of  a  list  of  designated  violations.— Editor. 
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When  we  enter  the  1970's,  the  most  advanced  nations,  at 
least,  will  know  in  theory  how  to  make  simple  bombs  and  mis- 
siles, and  in  the  absence  of  explicit  or  impKcit  controls  will  be 
making  them  in  practice.  For  this  reason,  I  have  put  cheap, 
simple  bombs  and  cheap,  simple  missiles  at  the  top  of  the  Hst 
because,  even  with  arms  control,  and  certainly  without  it,  these 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  late  1960 
or  the  early  1970  period.  They  may  or  may  not  present  the  most 
important  (and  dramatic)  problem.  This  will  depend  on  which 
nations  actually  have  weapons  in  their  stockpiles,  on  the  ex- 
plicit and  impHcit  controls,  and  on  the  state  of  international 
relations. 

Under  the  current  programs,  1969  may  be  a  httle  early  for 
the  diffusion  of  these  devices  to  other  than  "advanced"  nations. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  rate  at  which  the  technology, 
materials,  and  information  will  be  disseminated.  Even  without 
expHcit  controls,  it  might  be  the  mid-1970's  or  even  a  later 
period  before  they  become  cheap  and  simple  for  the  majority 
of  "developed"  nations.  But  there  are  many  things  that  could 
accelerate  this  dissemination  process:  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  a  hmited  war;  successful  programs  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosives  in  the  mid-1960's  might  at  least  make 
nuclear  "devices"  widely  available;  the  deliberate  diffusion  of 
nuclear  technology,  by  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  enough  allies  so  that  there  will  be  no  more  secrets; 
a  break-through  in  technology  or  materials,  etc. 

The  Problem  of  Cheap  Atomic  Weapons 

As  an  example  of  this  last  possibility,  consider  the  fusion  re- 
actor. It  is  improbable  that  this  device  will  be  practical  by 
1969;  most  experts  in  this  field  are  somewhat  doubtful  about 
any  real  success  before  the  year  2000.  Let  us,  however,  go  ahead 
and  outrage  the  experts  by  assuming  not  a  qualified,  but  an 
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outstanding  success— such  a  success  that  even  relatively  primi- 
tive nations  wiU  find  it  possible  either  to  build  or  buy  a  fusion 
reactor  and  thereby  acquire  a  virtually  unlimited  source  of 
cheap  power.  This  spectacular  gift  of  technology  has  a  signifi- 
cant  side  effect:  it  gives  off  neutrons  very  copiously,  so  copiously 
that  it  may  not  be  exaggerating  to  state  that  the  neutrons  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  free. 

Free  neutrons  would  mean  that  many  kinds  of  nuclear  fuels 
would  be  very  cheap.  With  these  nuclear  fuels  and  with  the 
kind  of  technology  that  is  likely  to  be  available  in  1969,  it  may 
literally  turn  out  that  a  trained  and  technically  minded  person, 
even  one  who  is  a  member  of  a  relatively  primitive  society, 
would  be  able  to  make  or  obtain  bombs.  This  would  raise  force- 
fully the  question  of  the  illegal  or  uncontrolled  dissemination 
of  bombs.  (One  can  today  buy  machine  guns,  artillery,  tanks, 
and  fighter  aircraft  on  the  gray  market. )  Thus,  the  1969  equiva- 
lent of  the  Malayan  guerrillas  or  the  Algerian  rebels  or  the  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists,  or  even  less  official  groups,  such  as  gangsters 
and  wealthy  dilettantes,  might  be  able  to  obtain  such  bombs. 

Even  if  the  controlled  thermonuclear  reaction  does  not  prove 
to  be  a  success  by  1969,  there  are  other  possibilities  for  the 
cheap  production  of  neutrons.  For  example,  many  of  the  com- 
mercial uses  of  nuclear  devices  would  release  neutrons  as  a 
by-product.  This  might  lead  to  either  the  clandestine  or  open 
production  of  weapon-grade  nuclear  fuels.  There  are  also  pos- 
sibilities that  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  for  producing 
weapon-grade  nuclear  fuels  will  be  developed.  It  is  also  possible 
that  we  and  others  will  learn  how  to  make  bombs  using  only 
or  mostly  materials  already  widely  available,  such  as  deuterium 
and  lithium.  (The  widely  discussed  small  "clean"  bomb  would 
probably  use  such  materials.)  Briefly,  1969  (though  more  likely 
1979)  may  see  the  advent  of  the  era  of  the  conventional  nuclear 
bomb,  in  which  ( in  the  absence  of  adequate  controls )  any  'legit- 
imate" nation  can  get  some  models,  and  some  illegitimate  groups 
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or  governments  may  also  get  access  to  nuclear  weapons,  but 
presumably  under  more  onerous  conditions  than  those  to  which 
legitimate  purchasers  are  subject. 

Increasingly  Available  and  Less  Usable  Force 

...  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  complexities 
of  the  technological  arms  race  and  the  stability  of  the  United 
States-Soviet  balance  of  terror.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that 
technological  process  is  so  rapid  that  there  are  almost  bound 
to  be  doctrinal  lags.  These  doctrinal  lags  will  in  themselves  be 
dangerous,  leading  to  important  gaps  in  our  preparations,  the 
waste  of  badly  needed  resources  on  obsolete  concepts,  the  neg- 
lect of  possible  strengths,  the  excessive  use  of  especially  glam- 
orous tools,  and,  possibly  most  important  of  all,  heightened 
possibilities  of  serious  miscalculations  or  accidents  because  we 
have  not  had  time  to  understand  and  make  provisions  for  the 
requirements  of  the  newly  installed  systems.  To  the  extent  that 
arms-control  measures  are  supposed  to  alleviate  dangers  or  costs 
by  allowing  the  current  "balance  of  power"  status  and  military 
competition  to  be  conducted,  by  agreement,  at  cheaper  or  safer 
levels,  or  to  the  extent  that  one  hopes  to  increase  each  state's 
objective  capabihty  to  prevent  surprise  attack  or  other  disaster, 
this  inabihty  to  imderstand  "the  military  problems"  introduces 
almost  intolerable  complications.  (The  reason  for  the  adverb 
"almost"  is  that  we  have  these  compKcations,  whether  or  not  we 
have  arms  control.)  I  have  almost  ignored  the  even  more  com- 
plex problem  of  the  conduct  of  international  relations  in  a  world 
in  which  force  is  becoming  both  increasingly  more  available 
and  increasingly  less  usable,  a  problem  that  is  complicated  by 
the  spectacular  increase  in  the  number  of  sovereign  nations, 
by  increased  nationalism,  militarism,  and  "ambitions"  in  these 
new  nations  and  governments,  and  by  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations. 

Any  attempts  to  control  the  arms  race  must  be  able  to  live 
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with  all  the  stresses  and  strains  that  the  above  problems  will 
create.  It  is  most  milikely  that  all  of  these  problems  will  be 
solved  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  common  fellowship, 
or  by  the  use  of  ad  hoc  committees  and  intuitive  judgments 
derived  from  experience  in  almost  irrelevant  situations.  And  we 
may  not  have  much  time  in  which  to  work. 


4.  Arms  Control  and  the 
Balance  of  Power 


By  Hedley  Bull 


"The  chief  object  of  arms  control  is  international  security," 
says  the  author  of  this  essay.  With  this  standard  in  mind,  Mr. 
Bull  analyzes  the  character  and  implications  of  the  East- 
West  arms  race.  He  concludes  that  measures  to  control  arms 
can  best  contribute  to  security  if  they  are  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  a  balance  of  miUtary  power. 

A  student  of  pohtical  theory,  he  relates  the  classical  con- 
cepts of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  unique  problems  of  the 
nuclear-missile  age.  This  essay  is  drawn  from  a  perceptive 
and  wide-ranging  study.  The  Control  of  the  Arms  Race,  pub- 
lished for  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London. 


The  Control  of  the  Arvns  Race  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  1961),  pp.  37-62.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
author. 
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IN  international  society  as  we  know  it,  security  is  not  provided 
by  the  concentration  of  military  power  in  an  authority  supe- 
rior to  sovereign  states,  but  rests  on  a  balance  of  power  among 
them. 

The  existence  of  a  military  situation  in  which  no  one  power 
or  bloc  is  preponderant  is  a  most  precarious  and  uncertain  source 
of  security.  The  idea  of  the  balance  of  power,  hke  that  of  dis- 
armament, rests  on  the  abstraction  of  the  miHtary  factor.  If 
there  is  a  miHtary  balance  between  opposed  powers,  such  as  to 
leave  them  alike  without  prospect  of  decisive  victory,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  they  will  act  in  accordance  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  this  balance  or  even  that  they  will  be  aware  that  it 
exists.  The  inherent  uncertainty  that  surrounds  estimates  of  mili- 
tary power,  the  play  of  the  contingent  in  mihtary  operations 
themselves,  the  inadequacy  of  intelligence  and  its  frustration  by 
counterintelligence,  the  willingness  of  governments  to  take  risks 
despite  unfavorable  odds,  their  frequent  failure  even  to  weigh 
the  odds,  render  peace  something  precarious  even  where  the 
balance  of  power  is  most  stable.  Mihtary  balances,  moreover,  do 
not  remain  stable  for  long  periods  but  are  inherently  temporary. 
The  technological,  economic,  demographic,  pohtical,  and  other 
ingredients  that  go  to  make  up  the  military  strength  of  each 
side  are  subject  to  constant  change,  as  is  the  attitude  of  each 
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side  toward  the  existing  balance,  which  it  may  find  satisfactory 
and  accept,  or  find  unsatisfactory  and  seek  to  overthrow. 

The  imsettHng  effect  of  changes  on  the  balance  of  power  is 
mitigated  by  the  practice  of  making  adjustments  in  the  system 
of  alliances:  Changes  in  the  diplomatic  combinations  of  the 
powers  enable  the  balance  among  them  to  accommodate  changes 
in  the  intrinsic  strength  of  each  of  them.  But  the  recourse  to 
the  adjustment  of  alliances  does  not  exist  for  two  blocs  between 
whom  the  world  is  divided.  If,  as  now,  in  strictly  military  terms, 
neither  antagonist  can  substantially  affect  the  balance  by  throw- 
ing the  strength  of  further  powers  into  the  scales,  this  balance 
is  determined  by  the  efforts  of  each  in  the  arms  race:  In  the 
event  of  the  swing  of  the  balance  toward  one  of  them,  there  are 
no  new  worlds  the  other  can  call  into  being  in  order  to  redress 
it.  MiHtary  balances  which  are  unstable  and  fluctuating  are 
notoriously  corrosive  of  international  security:  They  give  rise, 
in  the  power  with  a  temporary  preponderance,  to  the  counsel 
of  preventive  war.  .  .  .  MiHtary  balances  have  contributed  to 
the  avoidance  of  particular  wars,  but  they  are  not  a  guarantee 
against  war;  on  the  contrary,  war  is  one  of  the  instruments  by 
which  the  balance  is  maintained.  The  chief  function  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  international  society  has  not  been  to  pre- 
serve peace,  but  to  preserve  the  independence  of  sovereign  states 
from  the  threat  of  domination,  and  to  preserve  the  society  of 
sovereign  states  from  being  transformed  by  conquest  into  a 
universal  empire;  to  do  these  things,  if  necessary,  by  war. 

Is  There  Any  Acceptable  Alternative  to  a 
Balance-of -Power  Strategy? 

Though  it  is  no  panacea,  the  existence  of  a  military  balance 
between  politically  opposed  powers  and  blocs  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  making  for  peace  and  order  among  them.  We  shall 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  balance  of  power 
if  we  consider  carefully  what,  in  the  short  run,  the  alternatives 
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to  it  are.  If— like  the  critics  of  the  balance  of  power,  from  Rich- 
ard Cobden  to  President  Wilson  to  the  present  supporters  of 
unilateral  disarmament— we  contrast  the  security  provided  by  a 
military  balance  with  that  provided  by  some  imagined  political 
system  that  might  arise  in  the  long  run,  or  with  our  image  of 
some  system  that  has  occurred  in  the  past,  we  shall  be  very 
conscious  of  its  shortcomings.  If  we  examine  the  present  military 
balance  alongside  our  image  of  a  just  and  Hberal  world  govern- 
ment, or  total  disarmament,  or  free  trade  and  universal  brother- 
hood, or  the  Roman  peace,  we  must  be  impressed  with  its 
dangers.  But  if  we  examine  it  alongside  the  alternatives  to  it 
that  exist  now,  the  alternatives  that  we  by  our  action  or  inaction 
can  bring  about,  we  must  form  a  very  different  impression.  The 
alternative  to  a  stable  balance  of  military  power  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  power,  which  is  very  much  more  dangerous.  The  choice 
with  which  governments  are  in  fact  confronted  is  not  that  be- 
tween opting  for  the  present  structure  of  the  world,  and  opting 
for  some  other  structure,  but  between  attempting  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  power,  and  failing  to  do  so.  The  balance  of  power 
is  wrongly  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  international  anarchy; 
rightly  regarded  as  something  which  mitigates  an  anarchy  which 
might  otherwise  be  more  rampant.  It  is  not  a  panacea.  But  it 
exists  now;  and  among  those  forces  which  make  for  interna- 
tional security  and  can  be  built  upon  by  action  that  can  be  taken 
now,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest.  To  what  extent  is  there  a  stable 
balance  of  military  power  between  the  Western  and  Soviet  blocs 
at  the  present  time? 

The  Soviet- Western  military  balance  should  be  considered  at 
two  levels:  that  of  strategic  nuclear  warfare  and  that  of  hmited 
warfare.  It  is  necessary  first  to  estabhsh  the  distinction  between 
these  kinds  of  warfare  and  justify  their  separate  treatment. 

The  varieties  of  strategic  experience  do  not  fall  into  the  neat 
divisions  in  which  we  think  about  them.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are 
to  think  about  them,  distinctions  we  must  have.  At  the  present 
time,  one  important  contrast  is  between  strategic  nuclear  war 
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and  other  kinds  of  war,  which  shall  be  called  limited  war. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  strategic  thinking  is  more  concerned  with 
this  contrast  than  with  any  other.  Strategic  warfare  is  warfare 
directed  at  the  sources  of  the  enemy's  power— his  cities,  popula- 
tion, resources— rather  than  at  his  armed  forces,  and  at  his  op- 
posing strategic  forces.  Nuclear  warfare  is  warfare  involving 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosives.  Strategic  nuclear  warfare  is  the 
bombardment  of  cities,  populations,  and  resources,  and  of  op- 
posed strategic  forces,  by  missiles  and  bombers  carrying  nuclear 
explosives.  The  distinction  between  strategic  nuclear  war  and 
limited  war  is  a  crude  and  inelegant  one.  In  the  first  place,  all 
wars  are  limited,  more  or  less— in  the  objectives  for  which  they 
are  fought,  the  resources  they  consume,  the  combatants  that  are 
engaged  in  them,  and  the  weapons  they  employ.  The  notion  of 
"total  war,"  war  without  any  limits,  does  not  bear  examination. 
Strategic  nuclear  war  is  only  less  "hmited"  than  that  for  which 
the  term  has  been  reserved.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  other 
important  distinctions  which  cut  across  this  one— that  between 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  war,  and  that  between  war  which  in- 
volves the  two  principal  powers  in  the  Soviet  and  Western 
alliances,  and  war  which  does  not.  In  the  third  place,  each  of 
these  kinds  of  warfare  may  take  a  variety  of  forms.  Strategic 
nuclear  warfare  may  be  directed  at  either  cities  and  resources, 
or  at  opposing  strategic  weapons,  or  both.  It  may  take  the  form 
of  an  uninhibited  and  instantaneous  exchange  of  aU  available 
weapons  in  a  frenzy  of  destruction— which  is  the  popular  image 
of  strategic  nuclear  warfare— or  it  may  take  the  forai  of  bombard- 
ments which  are  closely  controlled  and  Hmited  by  specific  politi- 
cal objectives,  and  wliich  do  some  justice  to  the  principle  of  the 
economy  of  force,  the  principle  of  not  using  disproportionate 
forces.  The  nuclear  bombardment  of  a  greatly  inferior  power  by 
a  superior  power,  of  a  non-nuclear  power  by  a  nuclear  one,  may 
be  leisurely  and  piecemeal.  According  to  some  military  theories, 
strategic  nuclear  war,  even  when  waged  between  powers  of 
comparable  strength,  may  take  the  form  of  isolated  acts  of 
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retaliatory  bombardment  of  cities,  or  the  form  of  a  protracted 
duel  in  which  each  seeks  out  the  strategic  weapons  of  the  other, 
while  attempting  to  avert  inadvertent  destruction  to  civil  society 
—each  power  being  able  to  deter  the  other  during  the  war  from 
increasing  the  scale  of  the  conflict.  Limited  war,  as  here  defined, 
includes  a  variety  of  contingencies,  from  the  clash  of  large-scale 
forces  on  the  battlefield,  perhaps  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons 
limited  in  range  and  destructive  power  to  guerrilla  operations. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  current 
fashion  in  strategies  and  weapons,  this  distinction  is  unsatis- 
factory. But  because  other  distinctions  are  more  unsatisfactory, 
and  because  it  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  military  thinking, 
which  is  important  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  its  correspondence 
to  actual  miHtary  events,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  it. 

Strategic  Nuclear  War  and  Deterrence 

For  at  least  the  first  decade  after  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  had  a  preponderance  of  strength  at  the  level  of  strategic 
nuclear  warfare.  At  some  point  after  this,  the  United  States  lost 
this  preponderance.  There  arose  a  balance  of  power  in  respect 
of  strategic  nuclear  capacity  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  coming  of  this  balance  had  a  profound  effect  upon  West- 
em  thinking  about  strategic  nuclear  warfare  and  its  place  in 
international  poHtics.  One  effect  was  that  it  led  to  a  revision  of 
Western  thinking  about  the  relation  between  American  capacity 
for  strategic  nuclear  warfare  and  American  foreign  policy.  During 
the  period  of  her  superiority  in  this  field,  the  United  States  was 
able  to  use  her  capacity  for  strategic  nuclear  warfare  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy,  and  did  so  by  attacking  Japan  in  1945  and  by 
making  the  threat  of  strategic  warfare  against  Russia  the  basis  of 
her  policy  of  protecting  Western  Europe.  She  was  also  under 
pressure  to  employ  this  form  of  warfare  against  China  during  the 
Korean  War  and  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
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The  more  extreme  interpretations  of  the  policy  of  massive  re- 
taliation, enunciated  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  January,  1954,  tended  to 
make  the  capacity  for  strategic  nuclear  warfare  almost  the  exclu- 
sive military  basis  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  The  achieve- 
ment by  Russia  of  a  capacity  for  strategic  nuclear  warfare  against 
the  United  States  comparable  to  that  by  which  Russia  had  been 
threatened  radically  altered  the  position.  The  American  threat, 
which  in  the  closing  years  of  the  American  preponderance  was 
being  made  in  relation  to  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  possible 
Russian  or  Communist  actions,  and  in  support  of  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  Western  territorial  positions,  now  ceased  to 
carry  credibihty  in  relation  to  many  of  them.  The  range  of  pos- 
sible Russian  or  Communist  action  against  which  the  American 
capacity  for  strategic  nuclear  warfare  provided  a  credible  deter- 
rent began  to  shrink;  and  American  military  poHcy,  as  it  sensed 
this  change,  came  to  rely  less  exclusively  upon  this  military 
capacity.  .  .  . 

The  coming  of  the  balance  at  the  level  of  strategic  nuclear 
warfare  thus  led  to  disillusionment  in  the  West  about  strategic 
nuclear  warfare  as  an  instrument  of  Western  policy.  It  came  more 
and  more  to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Britain— where 
the  Defence  White  Paper  of  1957  gave  this  doctrine  its  classic 
statement— that  strategic  nuclear  war  was  not  an  instrument  of 
policy,  that  the  catastrophe  involved  in  such  a  war  was  such  that 
its  occurrence  must  always  represent  the  breakdown  of  policy, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  possessing  this  capacity  was  not  to  arrest 
an  enemy  attack  by  the  waging  of  strategic  nuclear  warfare,  but 
(though  the  threat  could  in  fact  be  executed)  to  prevent  an 
attack  by  the  threat  to  do  so:  not  defense,  but  deterrence.  Deter- 
rence of  the  enemy,  which  has  always  been  among  the  objects  of 
military  policy,  thus  attained  the  novel  status  of  the  supreme  or 
even  the  sole  object  of  this  particular  kind  of  military  preparation. 
This,  at  all  events,  is  the  idea  of  deterrent  strategy  in  its  purest 
form.  It  imphes  that  military  pohcy  is  concerned  not  with  affect- 
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ing  the  outcome  of  a  war,  but  only  with  preventing  its  occur- 
rence; that  the  outbreak  of  war  is  the  signal  for  the  abandonment 
of  all  pohcy  directed  toward  the  survival  of  the  nation;  that  the 
attempt  to  minimize  the  eflFects  of  the  enemy  attack  by  civil 
defense,  by  the  interception  of  enemy  delivery  vehicles  in  flight, 
or  by  the  destruction  of  them  before  they  are  laimched,  is  not 
worth  while.  It  assumes  that  the  only  military  response  to  the 
failure  of  deterrence  is  the  automatic  execution  of  the  retaliatory 
strike— directed  not  at  the  enemy's  forces,  which  is  what  is  re- 
quired by  the  logic  of  a  situation  in  which  war  has  already 
broken  out,  but  at  his  centers  of  population,  which  is  required 
only  by  the  then  outdated  logic  of  the  threat  that  has  failed. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  adherents  of  the  idea  of  deterrence  in 
this  pure  form,  though  in  Britain  something  very  close  to  this  is 
widely  believed;  and  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  never 
enjoyed  the  same  degree  of  support,  it  exerts  a  profound  influence 
on  the  shaping  of  military  policy.  In  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  failure  of  deterrence,  a  situation  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  the  poKcy  of  deterrence  was  implemented,  would 
have  arisen.  Whether  or  not,  in  this  situation,  mihtary  policy  will 
continue  to  be  guided  by  the  outdated  logic  of  deterrence  we  do 
not  know. 

The  coming  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  did  more  than 
affect  Western  thinking  about  the  place  of  strategic  nuclear  war- 
fare in  Western  policy.  If  strategic  nuclear  warfare  could  not  be 
an  instrument  of  policy  for  the  Western  powers,  this  might  also 
be  true  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic 
power  has  weakened  the  West  and  made  the  Soviet  Union  secure 
from  Western  attack,  it  has  still  left  the  West  fairly  secure  from 
Russian  attack.  In  the  idea  of  "deterrence,"  which  was  first  used 
to  describe  a  Western  strategy  designed  to  preserve  the  security 
of  the  West,  there  came  to  be  seen  a  source  of  security  for  both 
sides.  The  balance  of  strategic  nuclear  power  was  viewed,  and 
sometimes  welcomed,   as  providing  a  system  of  international 
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security:  "the  Pax  Atomica,"  "the  balance  of  terror,"  "the  nuclear 
stalemate,"  or  "the  system  of  mutual  deterrence."  The  powers  in 
the  race  for  military  ascendancy  had  turned  a  corner  and  found 
themselves,  to  their  surprise— and  dehght  or  dismay— in  Kant's 
dream  and  Moltke's  nightmare:  the  condition  of  perpetual  peace. 

Has  War  Abolished  Itself? 

There  can  be  no  question  more  central  to  this  study  than 
whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  the  balance  of  strategic 
nuclear  power  provides  a  source  of  general  security.  For  if  it 
does,  this  is  something  which  will  greatly  aflFect  our  attitude  to 
disarmament  and  arms  control.  It  has  been  argued  above  that,  in 
general,  a  balance  of  power  is  an  important  source  of  security  in 
a  divided  and  anarchic  world,  but  that  the  security  it  provides 
is  something  precarious.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  on  behalf  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance  of  power  that  it  provides  a  source  of 
security  quahtatively  different  from,  and  superior  to,  that  pro- 
vided by  previous  mihtary  balances.  In  my  view,  the  uniqueness 
of  nuclear  weapons— their  cataclysmic  effect  on  the  course  of 
poHtics— is  exaggerated  as  much  by  those  who  welcome  this 
development  as  leading  to  peace  through  terror  as  by  those  who 
deplore  it  as  entailing  an  inevitable  holocaust.  Both  views  arise 
from  what  is  the  bane  of  much  thinking  about  poBtics— the 
conviction  of  the  uniqueness  of  present  problems.  The  strategic 
nuclear  balance  is  a  source  of  security  in  a  world  which  remains 
as  anarchic  and  divided  as  ours,  but,  like  other  kinds  of  military 
balance,  a  precarious  one. 

The  idea  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  as  the  grand  panacea 
commonly  directs  attention  to  two  of  its  features  which  appear 
to  make  of  it  a  firmer  guarantee  than  previous  mihtary  balances 
have  been.  One  is  that  while  it  lasts  it  renders  strategic  nuclear 
warfare  a  catastrophe  to  both  sides,  and  the  deliberate  choice  of 
it  an  "irrational"  act  for  both  sides  (this  is  what  is  conveyed  by 
the  expression  "mutual  deterrence").  The  other  is  that  it  is  bound 
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to  last:  It  is  an  inherently  stable  balance  of  power  (a  "nuclear 
stalemate").  It  is  convenient  to  discuss  these  two  ideas  separately. 
The  idea  that  while  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  lasts— so  long, 
that  is,  as  each  side  is  able  to  threaten  the  other  with  a  strategic 
nuclear  assault— "war  has  aboHshed  itself"  or  is  quite  unlikely  to 
occur  takes  a  number  of  forms.  The  most  common  view  is  that 
the  kind  of  war  which  has  "abohshed  itself"  is  only  strategic 
nuclear  war,  or,  at  aU  events,  only  nuclear  war;  and  this,  only 
between  the  present  nuclear  powers.  However,  sometimes  more 
radical  claims  are  made  for  "mutual  deterrence."  It  is  sometimes 
held  that  all  kinds  of  wars  among  the  present  nuclear  powers  are 
unlikely,  not  only  strategic  nuclear  war,  but  also  more  limited 
kinds  of  war.  And  it  is  sometimes  held  that  war  is  a  remote  con- 
tingency not  only  among  the  present  nuclear  powers,  but  also 
among  future  nuclear  powers.  Consequently,  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  to  be  welcomed  as  strengthening  international 
security,  not  feared  as  undermining  it. 

The  view  that  strategic  nuclear  war  will  not  occur  sometimes 
has  no  firmer  support  than  an  appeal  to  metaphysics:  a  claim 
that  such  a  war  is  an  unimaginable  catastrophe  which  will  not 
occur  because  it  must  not.  This  is  a  view  which  is  not  often  made 
explicit,  but  which  lurks  unstated  in  much  of  our  thinking,  and 
provides  even  the  least  metaphysically  minded  of  us  with  a  furtive 
source  of  comfort.  However,  history  is  littered  with  catastrophes 
unthinkable  and  unimaginable  to  their  victims,  who  placed  their 
trust  in  a  logic  of  history  which  deserted  them  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

Another  view  appeals  not  to  metaphysics,  but  to  the  essential 
nature  of  political  man.  The  catastrophe  of  strategic  nuclear  war, 
on  this  view,  may  in  principle  occur,  but  it  will  not,  at  aU  events, 
be  deliberately  brought  about:  No  "rational"  government  or  per- 
son will  choose  such  a  catastrophe.  Where  this  argument  is  used 
to  support  the  idea  of  the  improbability  of  strategic  nuclear  war, 
it  contains  three  important  assumptions:  that  governments  act 
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"rationally";  that  the  choice  of  strategic  nuclear  war  is  demon- 
strably "irrational";  and  that  war  is  unlikely  to  occur  unless  it  is 
deliberately  chosen.  All  of  these  assumptions  are  erroneous. 

In  general,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "rational  action."  The 
notion  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  rational  action  and 
other  kinds  of  action,  or  between  reason  and  the  passions,  is  inde- 
fensible in  philosophy  and  psychology,  but  it  has  somehow  sur- 
vived in  political  theory.  The  notion  of  "rational  action"  is  useful 
only  when  it  is  defined  in  a  particular  way,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
particular  body  of  theory.  A  great  deal  of  economic  theory  pro- 
ceeds upon  some  such  notion  of  what  is  "rational  action"  for 
"economic  man."  A  great  deal  of  argument  about  military  strategy 
similarly  postulates  the  "rational  action"  of  a  kind  of  "strategic 
man,"  a  man  who  on  further  acquaintance  reveals  himself  as  a 
university  professor  of  unusual  intellectual  subtlety.  In  my  view, 
this  kind  of  formal  theorizing  is  of  great  value  in  the  discussion  of 
strategic  matters  when  it  represents  not  a  prediction  of  what  will 
happen  in  the  world  but  a  deHberate  and  conscious  abstraction 
from  it,  which  must  later  be  related  again  to  the  world.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  this  kind  of  theorizing— for  those  who  engage 
in  it  fully  recognize  this  point— to  complain  that  where  "rational 
action"  is  defined  to  exclude  the  deliberate  choice  of  military 
catastrophe,  this  is  not  a  concept  in  terms  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  account  for  any  great  part  of  the  history  of  international  poli- 
tics, or  to  base  any  confident  prediction  about  its  future.  The  idea 
that  war  is  a  catastrophe  which  no  government  will  choose  to 
bring  about  has  been  a  commonplace  of  writing  about  interna- 
tional relations  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  decisions  of 
governments  on  matters  of  peace  and  war,  like  those  taken  by  the 
European  powers  in  July  and  August,  1914,  do  not  always  reflect 
a  careful  weighing  of  long-range  considerations,  or  a  mastery  of 
the  course  of  events.  The  questions  which  strike  the  analyst  of 
these  decisions  a  generation  afterward  as  important  appear 
crudely  answered  or,  more  often,  not  even  asked.  The  govern- 
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ments  appear  to  him  to  stumble  about,  groping  and  half-bhnd, 
too  preoccupied  with  surviving  from  day  to  day  even  to  perceive 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  heading,  let  alone  steer  away 
from  it. 

Can  Nuclear  Warfare  Be  "Rationaf? 

Whatever  confidence  we  may  or  may  not  have  that  govern- 
ments in  the  future  will  not  choose  catastrophe,  we  should  not 
assume  that  the  choice  of  strategic  nuclear  warfare  is  always  the 
choice  of  catastrophe.  There  are  situations  which  we  can  readily 
imagine— and  which,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  exist,  are  not 
remote  from  present  circumstances— in  which  "strategic  man" 
himself  would  choose  the  initiation  of  strategic  nuclear  warfare. 
There  are  a  number  of  examples  which  might  be  explored,  but 
the  most  important  is  the  dehberate  choice  of  a  surprise  attack 
which  promises  to  destroy  or  to  cripple  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces  of  the  enemy.  In  the  context  of  the  great  offensive  power 
of  present-day  strategic  weapons,  and  the  relative  ineffectiveness 
of  defensive  measures  against  them,  each  side's  prospects  of 
victory  lie  in  destroying  the  weapons  of  the  other  before  they 
can  be  brought  into  action.  There  have  probably  been  periods 
during  the  confrontation  of  Russia  and  America  as  strategic 
nuclear  powers  in  which  such  a  strategy  has  been  feasible  for  the 
United  States.  Some  writers  believe  that  the  "missile  lead"  and 
"intelligence  lead"  of  Russia,  in  a  period  in  which  most  American 
strategic  weapons  remain  vulnerable  to  such  attack,  may  make 
such  a  strategy  feasible  for  Russia,  It  is  true  that  a  surprise 
assault  of  this  kind  appears  an  enterprise  of  immense  risk,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  military  conditions.  The  power  embark- 
ing upon  it  would  require  great  confidence  about  many  things. 
He  would  need  to  be  very  sure  that  his  weapons  were  accurate 
enough,  his  intelligence  about  the  enemy's  weapons  reliable 
enough,  their  vulnerabiHty  proved  enough,  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
taliation visited  upon  him  would  be  slight  enough  to  make  the 
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enterprise  worth  while.  Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the 
launching  of  a  strategic  surprise  attack  would  be  always  a  risky 
enterprise.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  embarked  upon  would 
depend  on  what  the  alternative  to  it  was.  There  are  a  variety  of 
circumstances  in  which  an  act  of  desperation  might  appear  the 
most  "rational"  solution.  The  receipt  of  information,  perhaps  false 
information,  that  the  nation  concerned  was  about  to  be  attacked 
would  be  one  such  circumstance.  Another  would  be  the  immi- 
nence of  an  intolerable  political  defeat,  suggesting  that  if  there 
is  no  resort  to  war,  defeat  by  other  means  is  inevitable;  the  beHef 
that  the  balance  of  power  was  certain  to  become  unstable  and 
swing  in  favor  of  the  opponent.  These  are  circumstances  which, 
when  combined  with  military  circumstances  favorable  to  a  sur- 
prise attack,  might  well  suggest  that  the  initiation  of  war  is  the 
least  unfavorable  outcome,  when  there  is  nothing  to  choose  from 
but  disaster,  or  great  risk  of  disaster,  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Finally,  the  idea  that  strategic  nuclear  war  between  the  present 
nuclear  powers  is  made  quite  improbable  by  the  "irrationahty" 
of  choosing  it,  overlooks  the  possibility  of  war  by  accident.  Even 
if  we  were  to  assume  that  "strategic  men"  are  kings,  and  that 
situations  do  not  arise  in  which  it  is  "rational"  for  them  to  choose 
war,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  ways  in  which  war  might  begin, 
which  may  be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "accidental  war,"  in 
the  most  general  sense  of  that  term.  War  may  be  brought  about: 

(i)  by  technical  accident,  such  as  the  explosion  of  a  bomb, 

the  misreading  of  a  warning  system,  the  misfiring  of  a 

missile; 
(ii)  by  the  choice  of  persons  not  in  supreme  authority,  arising 

from  the  breakdown  of  the  system  of  command  and 

control; 
(iii)  by  the  "catalytic"  action  of  some  third  power  hoping  to 

provoke  a  war; 
(iv)  by  the  decision  of  a  nuclear  power  to  attack  a  non-nuclear 

one,  leading  to  the  involvement  of  other  nuclear  powers; 
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(v)  by  the  "escalation"  of  a  limited  war,  especially  of  one 
involving  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  to  which 
the  forces  of  both  sides  in  Europe  are  increasingly 
committed. 

How  Stable  Is  the  Nuclear  Balance? 

The  second  feature  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  of  power 
which  is  held  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds  of  miUtary  bal- 
ance, and  to  make  of  it  a  firmer  source  of  international  security 
than  these  other  kinds  of  balance  have  been,  is  that  it  is  an  inher- 
ently stable  balance  or  "stalemate,"  and  has,  in  consequence,  a 
tendency  to  perpetuity  which  the  delicate  and  fluctuating  military 
balances  of  the  past  have  not  had. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  past  arms  races  and  military 
balances  should  make  us  skeptical  of  this  notion  of  the  stalemate 
or  inherendy  stable  balance  in  strategic  nuclear  capacity.  This 
skepticism  can  be  supported  by  analysis  of  the  present  military 
balance.  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Albert  Wohlstetter  of  The 
RAND  Corporation,  in  an  article  which  has  had  a  great  influence 
upon  thinking  about  strategic  matters,  has  advanced  powerful 
arguments  suggesting  that  the  balance  of  terror  is  not  something 
automatic  or  something  flowing  from  the  mere  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  that  even  for  the  United  States  the  deter- 
rence of  Russia  is  a  most  diflBcult  enterprise  requiring  sustained 
efforts.*  He  states  that  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  retaliate 
in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  is  something  which  is  continually 
called  in  question  by  the  measures  taken  by  Russia,  and  which 
can  be  placed  beyond  question  only  by  measures  taken  con- 
tinuously in  the  United  States.  If  the  continued  deterrence  of 
Russia  by  America  is  to  this  extent  uncertain,  so  also  is  the  deter- 
rence of  America  by  Russia,  and  how  much  more  so  the  deterrence 
of  major  powers  undertaken  by  minor  nuclear  powers. 


*  See   Albert   Wohlstetter,    "The   DeKcate   Balance   of   Terror,"  Foreign 
Affairs  (New  York),  January,  1959. 
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If  the  persistence  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  is  therefore 
uncertain  in  the  short  run,  in  the  long  run  it  is  much  more 
uncertain.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  stalemate. 
They  are  seeking  to  improve  defenses  against  bomber  and  missile 
attacks.  They  are  studying  the  problems  of  civil  defense.  They 
are  gathering  information  about  the  whereabouts  of  opposing 
retaliatory  forces,  hiding  that  of  their  own,  and  they  are  pouring 
vast  resources  of  skilled  manpower  into  technological  innovations 
of  aU  kinds.  There  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  stalemate— the  increasing  diversity 
of  weapons  systems  on  each  side,  which  facihtates  the  rendering 
of  bases  invulnerable,  and  the  immense  cost  of  this  enterprise. 
But  however  skeptical  experts  who  take  a  short-range  view  of  this 
problem  may  be,  we  cannot,  bearing  in  mind  the  extraordinary 
rate  of  technological  innovation  in  the  miHtary  art  in  recent 
years,  and  the  near  certainty  that  it  will  continue  to  accelerate,  be 
confident  that  over  a  long  period  one  nation  will  not  place  itself 
in  a  position  of  not  being  deterred  by  the  others. 

Limited  War  and  the  Balance  of  Power 

At  the  level  of  strategic  nuclear  warfare,  there  is  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  Western  and  Soviet  blocs,  but  at  the  level  of 
limited  warfare  there  is  a  Soviet  preponderance.  If  the  Western 
powers  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  positions  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  this  has  been  at  the  price  of  bringing  the 
pressure  of  Western  strategic  nuclear  power  into  play  at  this 
level.  The  Western  powers  have  in  the  past  met  the  Soviet  con- 
ventional preponderance  by  the  threat  of  general  nuclear  war. 
During  the  period  when  the  Western  powers  enjoyed  a  strategic 
nuclear  monopoly  or  superiority,  this  was  a  position  which  they 
were  able  to  adopt  at  no  great  risk  to  themselves.  In  the  presence 
of  a  balance  of  power  in  strategic  nuclear  capacity,  however,  this 
position  involves  them  in  great  risks:  of  defeat  in  a  Hmited  war 
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should  their  threat  be  exposed  as  a  bluff;  of  the  precipitation  of  a 
generally  ruinous  strategic  nuclear  war  were  they  to  execute  the 
tlireat.  The  absence  of  a  balance  at  the  level  of  limited  warfare 
prejudices  the  security  of  the  Western  powers,  threatening  them 
with  the  piecemeal  loss  or  erosion  of  their  territorial  positions 
brought  about  by  the  preparedness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  exploit 
its  preponderance,  whether  by  engaging  in  Hmited  war  or  by 
adopting  forward  poHtical  pohcies  supported  by  the  threat  to 
engage  in  it.  In  a  sense,  also,  this  absence  of  balance  prejudices 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  bloc  also:  For  by  rendering  the  Western 
powers  dependent  on  nuclear  armaments  over  the  whole  range 
of  their  pohcy,  it  increases  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and 
constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Western  powers 
of  measures  of  arms  control  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  hope  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  position  of 
having  to  choose  between  surrender  to  Soviet  threats  of  Hmited 
war  and  strategic  nuclear  warfare,  the  Western  powers  have 
equipped  themselves  with  the  doctrine  and  the  armament  of 
limited  nuclear  warfare,  warfare  which  might  enable  their  forces, 
inferior  in  numbers,  conventional  weapons,  and  mobility,  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  forces  superior  to  them  in  these  respects, 
without  precipitating  a  general  nuclear  war.  This  decision  was 
taken  by  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  in  1954,  and  the  training  and 
equipment  of  troops  in  Europe  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
tactical  nuclear  warfare  has  proceeded  apace.  It  is  not  proposed 
here  to  subject  this  doctrine  to  the  exhaustive  analysis  it  requires, 
except  to  say  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  removing  either  horn 
of  the  dilemma  it  was  intended  to  resolve.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
distinction  between  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  warfare  is  ex- 
ceedingly di£Bcult  to  draw.  Though  in  a  war,  any  means  which 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  limiting  the  scale  of  the  conflict,  even 
if  only  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  so  as  to  preserve  the  channels  of 
negotiation  between  the  belligerents,  should  be  adopted,  a  num- 
ber of  factors  cast  doubt  upon  the  hkelihood  of  any  prolonged 
observation  of  this  distinction  in  the  European  theater  of  war. 
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The  distinction  in  principle  between  tactical  and  strategic 
nuclear  warfare  is  that  in  the  former  case  hostiHties  are  confined 
to  a  particular  theater  of  operations  and  are  directed  only  toward 
armed  forces  in  it,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  not  so  confined. 
In  the  European  theater,  however,  there  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  degree  of  destruction  which  would  be  caused  to 
nations  in  the  theater  of  operations;  the  sheer  quantity  of  tactical 
nuclear  explosives  now  available,  their  decreasing  cost  and  weight 
even  while  the  maximum  explosive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  Hmited  war  forces  remains  the  same;  the  increasing 
range  of  missiles  in  the  hands  of  limited  war  forces;  the  difficulty 
of  subordinating  local  commanders  to  central  direction  in  the 
confusion  of  war.  It  is  clear,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  initiation 
of  nuclear  warfare  in  a  local  military  operation  could  not  be  ac- 
companied by  any  very  confident  expectation  that  the  operation 
would  remain  a  local  and  hmited  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  other  purpose  of  the  strategy  of  tactical 
nuclear  warfare,  the  avoidance  of  defeat  in  a  limited  war,  is  now 
served  by  it.  Since  this  strategy  was  first  debated,  two  important 
changes  have  occurred.  One  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  herself  has 
come  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  tactical  nuclear  warfare  com- 
parable, if  not  superior,  to  that  possessed  by  the  Western  powers 
in  Europe.  The  other  is  that  the  mihtary  doctrine  which  underlay 
it— that  tactical  nuclear  warfare  favored  the  numerically  inferior 
side  and  restored  the  power  of  the  defensive  in  land  warfare- 
has  now  been  widely  criticized.  The  position  still  remains,  there- 
fore, that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  able,  by  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  use,  or  the  threat  of  the  use,  of  her  preponderance  of  con- 
ventional forces,  to  force  the  Western  powers  into  choosing 
between  defeat  and  general  war.  The  very  uncertainty  of  the 
Western  response  to  such  initiative  may  exert  a  deterrent  eflFect 
on  them.  Nevertheless,  the  weakness  of  the  Western  powers  at 
the  level  of  hmited  war,  their  need  to  invoke  the  threat  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  retaliation  to  compensate  for  it,  tends  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  strategic  nuclear  war  and  other  forms  of  war. 
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to  undermine  their  own  security  against  local  defeats,  and  the 
security  of  both  sides  against  general  nuclear  war. 


Arms  Control  Must  Enhance  Stability 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  balance  of  power  between  opposed 
nations  or  alliances— the  possession  on  both  sides  of  such  forces 
and  weapons  that  neither  is  able  to  impose  its  will  on  the  other- 
is  an  important  though  precarious  source  of  international  security; 
precarious,  because  while  it  persists,  it  provides  no  guarantee 
against  war  and  defeat,  and  because  it  is  not  bound  to  persist  but 
is  inherently  unstable;  important,  because  in  a  world  that  is 
armed  and  divided— armed  because  it  is  divided  and  likely  to 
remain  divided— no  less  precarious  source  of  international  security 
is  available.  If  this  is  so,  measures  of  arms  control  which  under- 
mine the  balance  of  power  will  defeat  their  own  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  internationally  agreed  measures  of  arms  control  may 
have  an  important  place  in  any  concerted  attempt  of  the  powers 
to  maintain  a  balance. 

The  chief  means  by  which  balances  of  power  are  maintained 
or  upset  are  adjustments  in  armaments  and  alliances.  A  state 
may  increase  its  military  strength  by  increasing  or  improving  its 
own  armaments,  or  by  gaining  allies  or  depriving  its  opponents 
of  them.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  attempt  to  maintain  a 
balance  by  concerted  international  action  was  made  through  the 
adjustment  of  alHances  and  the  adjustment  of  territorial  bound- 
aries, and  not  to  any  significant  degree  through  international 
agreement  about  the  character  or  the  size  of  military  forces  and 
weapons,  although  agreement  about  territorial  boundaries,  set- 
tling as  it  did  the  distribution  of  military  assets  as  important  at 
that  time  as  strategic  position  and  population,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  arms  control.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
armaments  competition  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in 
determining  the  ratio  of  military  power  between  the  opposed 
blocs  than  does  the  competition  for  allies.  If  there  were  to  be  a 
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stabilization  of  the  military  balance,  it  would  have  to  be  by  the 
adjustment  of  armaments.  Moreover,  if  it  were  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time  it  would  have  to  be  by  arms  control.  The  uncon- 
trolled arms  race  has  fortuitously  led  the  two  opposed  blocs  in 
recent  years  into  a  system  of  balance  at  the  strategic  level,  which 
provides  a  modicum  of  security— including  a  balance  of  strategic 
nuclear  power,  which  gives  a  reasonable  promise  of  preserving 
the  peace  through  mutual  deterrence.  But  there  is  no  guarantee 
that,  if  the  arms  race  remains  uncontrolled,  it  will  not  lead  the 
powers  out  of  this  situation  of  relative  security  as  fortuitously  as 
it  led  them  into  it.  The  nuclear  stalemate  will  not  maintain  itself: 
If  it  is  to  persist,  it  will  have  to  be  maintained,  and  the  joint 
consideration  by  the  two  military  blocs  of  what  cooperative 
measm-es  they  may  take  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  hkely  sources  of  its  maintenance. 

The  idea  that  measures  of  arms  control  should  preserve,  or  at 
all  events,  should  not  prejudice,  the  military  balance  has  not  been 
absent  from  disarmament  negotiations.  It  was  recognized  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  League  period,  and  it  has  been  recognized 
in  recent  negotiations,  that  any  general  reduction  would  have  to 
preserve  an  agreed  balance,  replacing  a  balance  at  a  higher 
quantitative  and  qualitative  level  with  one  at  a  lower  level.  The 
controlling  principles  for  disarmament  advanced  by  the  Western 
powers  in  June,  1960,  included  the  principle  that  no  state  should 
obtain  "a  military  advantage"  at  any  stage  of  the  disarmament 
process. 

However,  the  military  balance  is  itself  a  most  important  source 
of  security,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  made  a  more  important  one 
by  being  reduced  to  a  lower  level  in  terms  of  strategic  or  limited- 
war  forces.  There  are  powerful  arguments  which  suggest  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  stable  Soviet- Western  balance  may  require 
high  levels  and  advanced  kinds  of  armaments,  and  may  even  be 
served  by  the  further  prosecution  of  the  arms  race  in  certain 
fields:  at  the  very  least,  that  there  is  no  necessary  presumption 
in  favor  of  disarmament  rather  than  rearmament  in  the  design 
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of  a  system  of  arms  control.  Though  they  may  apply  to  many 
kinds  of  military  balance,  these  arguments  have  been  presented 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  nuclear  stalemate.  If  the  nuclear 
stalemate  cannot,  in  fact,  be  replaced  by  the  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  is  itself  the  least  unreliable  guarantee  against 
general  war  that  is  available,  it  must  be  carefully  considered  what 
kinds  and  levels  of  armaments  enable  it  to  persist.  It  is  clear  that 
the  system  of  deterrence  requires  that  each  side  has  a  strategic- 
weapons  system  that  is  sufficiently  efi^ective  to  deter  the  other 
side.  From  this  it  follows  that  measures  which  reduced  the 
strength  of  each  side  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  suflSciency  ( for 
example,  by  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  nuclear  stockpiles  to  a 
point  at  which  nuclear  war  was  still  possible,  but  nuclear  deter- 
rence was  not),  and  undermined  the  nuclear  stalemate  without 
putting  anything  comparable  in  its  place,  would  not  be  a  contri- 
bution to  the  stability  of  the  balance  of  power.  There  are,  then, 
minimum  levels  of  armaments  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
the  nuclear  stalemate.  If  it  is  the  business  of  arms  control  to  pre- 
serve and  to  buttress  the  balance  of  power,  it  cannot  be  shaped 
by  any  such  principle  as  that  of  the  indiscriminate  reduction  of 
armaments.  Nor  wiU  it  be  concerned  with  arbitrarily  interrupting 
the  qualitative  development  of  the  arms  race,  with  halting  the 
process  of  qualitative  change  in  weapons,  without  discriminating 
between  those  qualitative  changes  which  enhance  the  stability 
of  the  balance  of  power  and  those  which  do  not.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  the  further  progress  of  any  branch  of  the  arms  race 
is  bound  to  lead  to  less,  rather  than  to  more,  stability  in  the 
balance  of  power.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  some  branches 
of  military  development  which  would  undoubtedly  tend  toward 
the  undermining  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance:  for  example, 
the  antimissile  missile,  civil  defense,  the  attempt  to  develop  forces 
capable  of  eliminating  opposing  retaliatory  forces  in  a  sudden 
attack  ( perhaps ) ,  the  perfection  of  military  reconnaissance  to  the 
point  where  the  whereabouts  of  opposing  strategic  weapons  can 
be  known,  even  if  they  are  hidden  or  mobile.  On  the  other  hand. 
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there  are  other  military  developments  in  train,  whose  tendency  is 
to  confirm  or  strengthen  the  strategic  balance:  for  example,  the 
attempt  to  make  strategic  weapons  invulnerable  to  destruction  in 
a  surprise  attack,  and  thus  ensure  the  capacity  to  retaHate  with 
them  by  making  their  bases  fortified,  dispersed,  hidden,  or 
mobile. 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  view  the  proper  concern  of  arms  control 
as  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance, rather  than  as  the  attempt  to  dismantle  it  while  leaving 
the  world  without  security  against  nuclear  war.  If  this  is  the 
concern  of  arms  control,  it  will  not  have  as  its  object  the  maxi- 
mum disarmament,  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  the  smallest 
quantities  and  the  most  primitive  kinds.  It  will  be  concerned 
with  discriminating  between  those  kinds  or  quantities  of  forces 
and  weapons  that  promote  the  stabiHty  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  those  which  do  not:  to  tolerate  or  even  to  promote  the 
former,  and  to  restrict  the  latter.  The  distinction  between  dis- 
armament and  rearmament,  between  more,  or  more  advanced, 
armaments,  and  less,  between  interrupting  the  qualitative  devel- 
opment of  the  arms  race  at  a  certain  point,  and  allowing  it  to 
continue  beyond  that  point  is,  in  this  view,  of  no  interest  to  arms 
control.  The  measures  it  comprises  will  be  selective  as  between 
what  enhances  the  balance  of  power,  especially  the  strategic 
nuclear  stalemate,  and  what  detracts  from  it,  and  will  discriminate 
between  disarmament  and  rearmament,  and  the  varieties  of  each, 
respectively. 


5.  The  New  Language 
of  Arms  Control 

By  THE  Editors  of  Business  Week 


Concepts  of  military  strategy  and  national  defense  have  un- 
dergone a  great  change  since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear- 
missile  age.  With  the  new  concepts  has  come  a  new  vocab- 
ulary. To  participate  intelligently  in  the  arms-control  debate 
today,  one  must  have  some  understanding  of  the  technologi- 
cal and  strategic  terms  that  bear  upon  the  subject.  Among 
the  several  available  glossaries  on  national  security,  the  fol- 
lowing one  was  selected  because  it  is  short  and  relatively 
nontechnical. 

The  brief  working  definitions  below  are  not  intended  to  be 
a  complete  dictionary  of  the  "new  language,"  nor  do  they 
claim  to  be  authoritative  or  final.  But  they  can  serve  as  a 
modest  introduction  to  the  current  vocabulary,  and  may  as- 
sist the  reader  in  understanding  some  of  the  other  selections 
in  this  collection. 


"The  New  Language  of  Arms  Control,"  Business  Week,  March 
18,  1961,  pp.  64,  65.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
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NATIONAL.  Security:  Most  people  take  this  word  for  granted^ 
but  it  needs  definition.  The  concept  of  national  security 
includes  at  least  the  following  components:  (1)  ability  to  sur- 
vive a  war;  (2)  ability  to  prevent  a  war  that  would  destroy  the 
nation;  (3)  abihty  to  withstand  enemy  pressures,  threats,  or 
attacks  on  allies;  (4)  ability  to  preserve  national  sovereignty 
and  to  obtain  foreign-policy  objectives. 

To  achieve  national  security  today,  a  nation  may  employ  some 
combination  of  three  interrelated  elements:  arms,  arms  control, 
and . . . 

Deterrence:  Preventing  hostile  action  by  the  threat  of  forcible 
retaliation.  Here  again,  the  idea  is  less  simple  than  it  sounds. 
First,  what  kinds  of  hostile  action  are  you  trying  to  deter?  A  com- 
mon classification  is:  (1)  direct  nuclear  attack;  (2)  extreme 
nuclear  provocation  (atom-bombing  an  ally);  (3)  extreme  non- 
nuclear  provocation  ( a  Soviet  troop  invasion  of  Western  Europe ) ; 
(4)  moderate  provocation  (the  shelling  of  Quemoy). 

Second,  what  kind  of  forcible  retaliation  do  you  threaten  to 
use?  You  can  rely  on  . . . 

Nuclear  Weapons:  Any  devices  using  the  explosive  power  of 
the  fission  of  uranium  or  plutonium  ( atom  bombs )  or  the  fusion 
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o£  hydrogen  ( H-bomb  or  thermonuclear  bomb ) .  These  are  avail- 
able in  a  range  of  sizes  roughly  measured  by  comparison  with 
tons  of  TNT.  Small  weapons  for  battlefield  use,  called  "tactical," 
are  equivalent  to  perhaps  5,000  tons  (5  Idlotons)  of  TNT*  (World 
War  II  blockbusters  had  about  5  tons;  Hiroshima  was  destroyed 
by  a  20-kiloton  bomb ) .  Big  bombs  measure  5-million  to  10-miUion 
tons  of  TNT— the  "megaton"  range.  But  there  is  no  theoretical 
limit  to  the  size. 

Conventional  Weapons:  These  include  all  types  of  weapons 
used  in  World  War  II.  Sometimes,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are 
included  among  conventional  weapons.  Chemical  and  biological 
weapons  ( C/B )  sometimes  are,  sometimes  are  not. 

Discussions  of  deterrence  also  distinguish  various  ways  to  use, 
or  threaten  to  use,  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  the  question  of 
when  to  use  them— whether  asa  .  . . 

First  Strike:  This  is  the  first  nuclear  attack  of  the  war,  who- 
ever delivers  it.  It  is  the  blow  you  can  deliver  before  you  have 
suffered  any  damage  to  your  nuclear  forces. 

Second  Strike:  This  is  a  blow  delivered  after  you  have  re- 
ceived an  enemy  nuclear  attack.  You  are  limited  to  the  weapons 
that  have  survived  enemy  attack— survived  because  they  are  in 
"hardened  bases"  that  can  withstand  an  enemy  explosion,  or  be- 
cause they  are  widely  scattered  or  movable  ( as  in  submarines  or 
railway  cars). 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  targets  you  aim  at.  You  can 
use  a  . . . 

Counterforce  Attack:  This  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  enemy's 
weapons  systems.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  him  from  using  his 


*  In  view  of  published  literature  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  this  esti- 
mate seems  high.  The  development  of  such  weapons  as  low  in  yield  as  the 
equivalent  of  100  tons  of  TNT  (one  tenth  of  a  kiloton)  has  been  reported 
in  the  American  press.  In  his  book  Nuclear  Policy  for  War  and  Peace 
(Cleveland:  World  Pubhshing  Co.,  1960),  pp.  65-70,  the  late  Thomas  E. 
Murray,  a  former  commissioner  of  the  AEC,  advocated  the  development  of 
250-ton  ( quarter  kiloton )  warheads,  which  "might  conceivably  be  fired  from 
something  like  a  hazooka."— Editor. 
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weapons  against  you.  It  is  expensive,  because  his  weapons  are 
likely  to  be  well  protected  or  hidden.  You  will  have  to  use  many 
bombs  and  bombs  of  multimegaton  power. 

CouNTERVALUE  Attack:  This  is  an  attack  against  the  enemy's 
cities  and  other  valuable  and  vulnerable  targets.  It  is  intended 
to  punish  him,  or  the  threat  of  it  is  intended  to  deter  him.  It  is 
relatively  cheap,  because  a  few  bombs  can  do  enormous  damage 
to  populations  and  cities,  although  not  necessarily  to  the  en- 
emy's scattered  and  mobile  weapons  systems.  Countervalue  at- 
tack is  sometimes  called  "countereconomy,"  or  "finite  deterrence." 

With  different  combinations  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons 
and  ways  of  using  them,  you  can  evolve  many  different  strategies 
of  deterrence,  such  as  .  .  . 

Defensive-Retaliatory  Strategy:  You  assume  that  you  your- 
self will  not  deliver  a  first  strike.  You  seek  to  deter  an  enemy 
from  striking  first  by  the  threat  of  your  second  strike.  The  sec- 
ond strike  you  prepare  to  dehver  might  be  either  countervalue 
or  counterforce. 

Offensive-Pre-emptive  Strategy:  You  deter  attack  by  threat- 
ening to  deliver  a  first  strike  if  the  enemy  launches  a  conventional 
attack  on  you,  or  if  he  appears  about  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack. 
Yours  would  be  a  counterforce  attack  in  order  to  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  retaliatory  second  strike. 

Stable  Mutual  Deterrence:  You  consider  that  your  oppo- 
nent's power  is  already  so  great,  and  likely  to  get  so  much 
greater,  that,  whether  you  strike  first  or  second,  you  still  can't 
keep  your  enemy  from  hurting  your  nation  more  than  you  are 
willing  to  endure.  Your  own  power  is  also  so  great,  or  soon  will 
be,  that  your  enemy  is  in  the  same  position.  Both  sides  are  there- 
fore interested  in  stabilizing  the  deterrent  situation.  This  may 
involve  avoiding  a  continuation  of  "the  arms  race,"  which  might 
upset  "the  balance  of  terror." 

There's  hot  controversy  over  whether  we  and  the  Soviets  pres- 
ently have  such  a  balance  of  terror.  Those  who  doubt  it  say  there 
isa  . . . 
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Missile  Gap:  A  Soviet  lead— which,  it  is  said,  will  be  3-to-l  by 
1963— over  the  U.S.  in  numbers  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBM's). 

Those  who  think  the  true  balance  has  not  shifted  against  the 
U.S.  say  that,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  missile  gap,  the  U.S.  is 
not  at  the  short  end  of  any  . . . 

Destruction  Gap:  The  total  superiority  of  one  nation  over  the 
other  in  nuclear  striking  power— including  not  only  interconti- 
nental missiles,  but  also  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
(IRBM's),  manned  bombers,  nuclear  submarines,  aircraft  car- 
riers, fighter-bombers  on  forward  bases,  etc. 

But  if  there's  a  balance,  you  want  it  to  be  stable  rather  than 
precarious;  and  stability  will  depend  partly  upon  the  number 
of  weapons  you  have  for  deterrence.  Thus  . . . 

Very  High  Levels  of  armament  may  be  destabilizing,  because 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  accident-prone.* 

Very  Low  Levels  of  armament,  some  analysts  hold,  may  also 
be  destabilizing  because  a  smaU  amount  of  enemy  cheating 
would  give  one  nation  the  jump  on  an  unwary  and  underarmed 
opponent. 

Stability  will  also  be  related  to  the  types  of  deterrent  weapons 
you  employ,  such  as  . . . 

Provocative  weapons  are  those  that  endanger  you  by  frighten- 
ing your  enemy  into  the  belief  you  are  going  to  attack,  and  so 
goad  him  to  attack.  Counterforce  weapons  are  often  considered 
provocative  (but  not  by  counterforce  advocates).  Civil  defense 
is  regarded  by  some  as  provocative  because  it  implies  that  you 


**  The  level  of  arms  is  but  one  of  several  critical  factors  bearing  on  sta- 
bility. The  character  of  the  w^eapons,  their  deployment  and  readiness,  and 
the  control  arrangements  and  safeguards  imposed  by  both  sides  are  also 
highly  significant  factors.  Under  certain  circumstances,  therefore,  a  high 
level  of  armament  might  well  be  less  accident-prone  than  a  lower  level. 
—Editor. 
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are  preparing  to  endure  retaliation  [and  therefore  contemplate  a 
first  strike]. 

Patient  or  Nervous  weapons:  A  weapon  that  must  be 
launched  quickly  and  irrevocably  (such  as  a  missile  on  its  pad) 
upon  receiving  warning  of  attack  is  nervous.  A  weapon  that  can 
wait  for  confirmation  or  that  can  be  recalled  (an  airborne 
bomber,  for  example)  is  patient.  There  is  some  controversy 
whether  proposed  orbital  weapons,  circhng  the  earth  ready  for 
use,  would  be  nervous  or  patient;  most  agree  they  would  be 
provocative. 

Credible  and  Communicable  deterrents  are  ones  the  enemy 
knows  you  have  and  believes  you  would  use  if  excessively 
provoked  or  attacked.  Deterrence  may  thus  be  a  useful  way  of 
preventing  deliberate,  planned  surprise  attacks. 

But  deterrence  may  not  be  able  to  stop  all  kinds  of  wars,  such 
as . . . 

Accidental  Wars:  Wars  triggered  by  false  alarms  (such  as 
a  shower  of  meteorites),  unauthorized  or  irrational  human  be- 
havior (a  cra2y  pilot  or  general),  defective  equipment  (a  falling 
switch )  .  .  .  or  . . . 

Escalation:  The  process  by  which  wars  start  small  and  Hm- 
ited,  but  grow  bigger  and  bigger. 

Catalytic  War:  A  vengeful  or  ambitious  or  desperate  smaller 
power  might  provoke  war  between  two  great  powers  so  that 
they  wall  wipe  each  other  out  (the  catalyst  might  take  the  form 
of  nuclear  bombs  smuggled  into  the  great  power's  harbor  and 
exploded). 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  danger  of  wars  by  accident,  mis- 
calculation, escalation,  or  catalysis  will  grow  as  nuclear  weapons 
spread  to  many  nations.  This  is  the  .  .  . 

Nth-Country  Problem:  Country  1  (U.S.),  2  (U.S.S.R.),  3 
(U.K.),  4  (France).  .  .  .  N  (almost  any  country  with  some  in- 
dustrial skill). 
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Therefore,  to  add  stability  to  your  system,  you  will  need  not 
only  deterrence  but .  .  . 

Arms  Control:  Cooperation  with  potential  enemies  to  estab- 
lish kinds  and  quantities  of  weapons  intended  to  make  wars  less 
likely.  The  cooperation  can  also  involve  control  over  the  de- 
velopment, deployment,  and  use  of  weapons— whether  in  periods 
of  peace,  tension,  or  actual  hot  war. 

The  cooperation  may  beby  .  . . 

Tacit  or  Formal  Agreement:  As  opposed  to  a  formal  treaty, 
a  tacit  agreement  is  an  unspoken  understanding  in  which  both 
sides  take  voluntary  measures  in  the  expectation  that  the  other 
side  will  do  the  same.  The  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  is  an 
example. 

Arms-control  planning  lays  great  stress  on  .  .  . 

Inspection:  Checking  up  on  your  enemy  to  make  sure  he  is 
not  planning  something  dirty— and  submitting,  correspondingly, 
to  his  inspection.  Among  ways  of  doing  this  are  .  .  . 

Technical  Inspection:  This  involves  the  use  of  elaborate  ap- 
paratus-on  the  ground,  under  the  sea,  in  the  air,  or  in  outer  space 
—for  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  of  illegal  activities  and  for 
seeing  or  sensing  sound,  light,  heat,  radio  waves,  radioactivity, 
etc. 

Conventional  Inspection:  Teams  of  inspectors  who  patrol 
factories,  harbors,  airports,  missile  bases,  laboratories,  atomic- 
energy  plants,  stockpiles. 

Espionage-Type  Inspection:  This  involves  use  of  human 
agents,  legally  or  semilegally,  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  the  other 
country  is  up  to. 

Records  Inspection:  Detailed  examination  and  analysis  of 
pieces  of  paper— such  as  budget  and  expenditure  data,  produc- 
tion and  inventory  records.  Normal  national  intelHgence  activity 
today  involves  a  great  deal  of  this. 
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Since  inspection  may  not  be  perfect,  and  an  accidental  bomb 
or  a  catalytic  bomb  without  a  return  address  on  it  may  arrive, 
arms  control  requires  . . . 

Communication  between  the  parties  to  the  arms-control 
agreement,  to  verify  whether  or  not  the  agreement  has  been 
broken. 

To  add  extra  stability,  some  advocates  of  arms  control  would 
use . . . 

Hostages:  This  form  of  security  was  practiced  by  mistrustful 
despots  in  earher  times.  Some  consider  that  mutual  deterrence 
makes  each  nation  the  hostage  of  the  other.  There  are  many 
trick  versions  of  the  hostage  idea. 

Some  favor  less  reliance  on  hostages,  physical  deterrence,  and 
inspection  systems,  more  on  political  means  including  .  .  . 

International  Law— which  today  exists  only  in  a  rather  rudi- 
mentary form. 

Diplomacy,  Cultural  Exchanges,  and  other  social  techniques 
aimed  at  increasing  understanding,  reducing  hostiHty. 

Many  believe  the  ultimate  aim  of  arms  control  is  .  .  . 

Disarmament:  The  particular  form  of  arms  control  that  aims 
specifically  at  reduction  or  elimination  of  weapons.  However, 
the  word  is  still  avoided  in  some  circles  in  favor  of  discussion  of 
what  handUng  of  armament  contributes  most  to  a  stable  inter- 
national situation. 


6.  America's  Basic  Defense 
and  Arms -Control  Policies 


By  John  F.  Kennedy 


Upon  taking  ofiBce  in  1961,  President  Kennedy  launched  an 
intense  review  of  U.  S.  national-security  policies.  One  major 
purpose  of  this  review  was  to  find  more  effective  ways  to 
reduce  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  through  arms-control 
measures.  His  special  defense-budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  28,  1961,  reflects  his  determination  "to  take 
every  step  to  lessen  tensions,  to  obtain  peaceful  solutions,  and 
to  secure  arms  limitations." 

The  recommendations  of  the  message  were  based  upon 
eight  fundamental  policy  decisions,  which  the  President  set 
forth  in  his  introductory  statement.  In  this  preamble,  repro- 
duced below,  he  emphasizes  the  primacy  of  deterrence  and 
the  importance  of  both  flexibiUty  and  effective  civihan  con- 
trol in  the  operation  of  mihtary  forces.  He  deals  with  the 
problems  of  miscalculation  and  unconventional  war.  The 
United  States,  he  says,  wiU  never  "strike  the  first  blow  in  any 
attack."  He  points  out  that  well-conceived  defense  expendi- 
tures are  "wholly  consistent  with  our  earnest  desire  for  serious, 
conversation  with  the  other  side  on  disarmament." 
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1.  The  primary  purpose  of  our  arms  is  peace,  not  war— to  make 
certain  that  they  will  never  have  to  be  used— to  deter  all  wars, 
general  or  limited,  nuclear  or  conventional,  large  or  small— to 
convince  all  potential  aggressors  that  any  attack  would  be  fu- 
tile—to provide  backing  for  diplomatic  settlement  of  disputes— 
to  insure  the  adequacy  of  our  bargaining  power  for  an  end  to 
the  arms  race.  The  basic  problems  facing  the  world  today  are 
not  susceptible  to  a  military  solution.  Neither  our  strategy  nor 
our  psychology  as  a  nation— and  certainly  not  our  economy- 
must  become  dependent  upon  the  permanent  maintenance  of  a 
large  military  establishment.  Our  military  posture  must  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  and  under  control  to  be  consistent  with  our  eflForts 
to  explore  all  possibilities  and  to  take  every  step  to  lessen  ten- 
sions, to  obtain  peaceful  solutions,  and  to  secure  arms  Hmitations. 
Diplomacy  and  defense  are  no  longer  distinct  alternatives,  one 
to  be  used  where  the  other  fails— both  must  complement  each 
other. 

Disarmament,  so  difficult  and  so  urgent,  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed since  1945,  but  progress  has  not  been  made.  Recrimina- 
tion in  such  matters  is  seldom  useful,  and  we  for  our  part  are 
determined  to  try  again.  In  so  doing,  we  note  that,  in  the  public 
position  of  both  sides  in  recent  years,  the  determination  to  be 
strong  has  been  coupled  with  announced  wiUingness  to  negotiate. 
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For  our  part,  we  know  there  can  be  dialectical  truth  in  such  a 
position,  and  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  prove  it  in  action.  This 
budget  is  wholly  consistent  with  our  earnest  desire  for  serious 
conversation  with  the  other  side  on  disarmament.  If  genuine 
progress  is  made,  then  as  tension  is  reduced,  so  will  be  our  arms. 

2.  Our  arms  will  never  be  used  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  any 
attack.  This  is  not  a  confession  of  weakness  but  a  statement  of 
strength.  It  is  our  national  tradition.  We  must  oflFset  whatever 
advantage  this  may  appear  to  hand  an  aggressor  by  so  increasing 
the  capabihty  of  our  forces  to  respond  swiftly  and  effectively  to 
any  aggressive  move  as  to  convince  any  would-be  aggressor  that 
such  a  movement  would  be  too  futile  and  costly  to  undertake. 
In  the  area  of  general  war,  this  doctrine  means  that  such  ca- 
pabihty must  rest  with  that  portion  of  our  forces  which  would 
survive  the  initial  attack.  We  are  not  creating  forces  for  a  first 
strike  against  any  other  nation.  We  shall  never  threaten,  provoke, 
or  initiate  aggression— but  if  aggression  should  come,  our  re- 
sponse will  be  swift  and  effective. 

3.  Our  arms  must  be  adequate  to  meet  our  commitments  and 
insure  our  security,  without  being  bound  by  arbitrary  budget 
ceilings.  This  nation  can  afford  to  be  strong— it  cannot  afford  to 
be  weak.  We  shall  do  what  is  needed  to  make  and  to  keep  us 
strong.  We  must,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  reduce  military  outlays  as  a  result  of  scientific  or  managerial 
progress,  new  strategic  concepts,  a  more  efficient,  manageable, 
and  thus  more  effective  defense  estabHshment,  or  international 
agreements  for  the  control  and  limitation  of  arms.  But  we  must 
not  shrink  from  additional  costs  where  they  are  necessary.  The 
additional  $650  million  in  expenditures  for  fiscal  1962,  which  I 
am  recommending  today,  while  relatively  small,  are  too  urgent 
to  be  governed  by  a  budget  largely  decided  before  our  defense 
review  had  been  completed.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run  the  net 
effect  of  all  the  changes  I  am  recommending  will  be  to  provide 
a  more  economical  budget.  But  I  cannot  promise  that  in  later 
years  we  need  not  be  prepared  to  spend  still  more  for  what  is 
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indispensable.  Much  depends  on  the  course  followed  by  other 
nations.  As  a  proportion  of  gross  national  product,  as  a  share  of 
our  total  budget,  and  in  comparison  with  our  national  effort  in 
earlier  times  of  war,  this  increase  in  defense  expenditures  is  stiU 
substantially  below  what  our  citizens  have  been  willing  and  are 
now  able  to  support  as  insurance  on  their  security— insurance  we 
hope  is  never  needed— but  insurance  we  must  nevertheless 
purchase. 

4.  Our  arms  must  be  subject  to  ultimate  civilian  control  and 
command  at  all  times,  in  war  as  well  as  peace.  The  basic  de- 
cisions on  our  participation  in  any  conflict  and  our  response  to 
any  threat— including  all  decisions  relating  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  the  escalation  of  a  small  war  into  a  large  one— will 
be  made  by  the  regularly  constituted  civilian  authorities.  This 
requires  effective  and  protected  organization,  procedures,  facili- 
ties, and  communication  in  the  event  of  attack  directed  toward 
this  objective,  as  well  as  defensive  measures  designed  to  insure 
thoughtful  and  selective  decisions  by  the  civilian  authorities. 
This  message  and  budget  also  reflect  that  basic  principle.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  have  had  the  earnest  counsel  of  our 
senior  military  advisers  and  many  others— and  in  fact  they  sup- 
port the  great  majority  of  the  decisions  reflected  in  this  budget. 
But  I  have  not  delegated  to  anyone  else  the  responsibihties  for 
decision  which  are  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution. 

5.  Our  strategic  arms  and  defenses  must  be  adequate  to  deter 
any  deliberate  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  or  our  allies— 
by  making  clear  to  any  potential  aggressor  that  suflBcient  retali- 
atory forces  will  be  able  to  survive  a  first  strike  and  penetrate 
his  defenses  in  order  to  inflict  unacceptable  losses  upon  him.  As 
I  indicated  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  some  thirty-one  months 
ago,  this  deterrence  does  not  depend  upon  a  simple  comparison 
of  missiles  on  hand  before  an  attack.  It  has  been  publicly  ac- 
knowledged for  several  years  that  this  nation  has  not  led  the 
world  in  missile  strength.  Moreover,  we  will  not  strike  first  in 
any  conflict.  But  what  we  have  and  must  continue  to  have  is 
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the  ability  to  survive  a  first  blow  and  respond  with  devastating 
power.  This  deterrent  power  depends  not  only  on  the  number 
of  our  missiles  and  bombers,  but  on  their  state  of  readiness, 
their  ability  to  survive  attack,  and  the  flexibility  and  sureness 
with  which  we  can  control  them  to  achieve  our  national  purpose 
and  strategic  objectives. 

6.  The  strength  and  deployment  of  our  forces  in  combination 
with  those  of  our  allies  should  he  sufficiently  powerful  and  mo- 
bile to  prevent  the  steady  erosion  of  the  free  world  through 
limited  wars;  and  it  is  this  role  that  should  constitute  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  our  overseas  forces.  Non-nuclear  wars,  and 
sublimited  or  guerriUa  warfare,  have,  since  1945,  constituted 
the  most  active  and  constant  threat  to  free  world  security.  Those 
units  of  our  forces  which  are  stationed  overseas,  or  designed  to 
fight  overseas,  can  be  most  usefully  oriented  toward  deterring 
or  confining  those  conflicts  which  do  not  justify  and  must  not 
lead  to  a  general  nuclear  attack.  In  the  event  of  a  major  aggres- 
sion that  could  not  be  repulsed  by  conventional  forces,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  take  whatever  action  with  whatever  weapons  are 
appropriate.  But  our  objective  now  is  to  increase  our  ability  to 
confine  our  response  to  non-nuclear  weapons,  and  to  lessen  the 
incentive  for  any  limited  aggression  by  making  clear  what  our 
response  will  accomphsh.  In  most  areas  of  the  world,  the  main 
burden  of  local  defense  against  overt  attack,  subversion,  and 
guerrilla  warfare  must  rest  on  local  populations  and  forces.  But 
given  the  great  hkelihood  and  seriousness  of  this  threat,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  form 
of  strong,  highly  mobile  forces  trained  in  this  type  of  warfare, 
some  of  which  must  be  deployed  in  forward  areas,  with  a  sub- 
stantial airlift  and  sealift  capacity  and  prestocked  overseas  bases. 

7.  Our  defense  posture  must  be  both  flexible  and  determined. 
Any  potential  aggressor  contemplating  an  attack  on  any  part 
of  the  Free  World  with  any  kind  of  weapons,  conventional  or 
nuclear,  must  know  that  our  response  will  be  suitable,  selective, 
swift,   and  eflFective.  While  he  may  be  uncertain  of  its  exact 
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nature  and  location,  there  must  be  no  uncertainty  about  our  de- 
termination and  capacity  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  meet  our  obhgations.  We  must  be  able  to  make  deliberate 
choices  in  weapons  and  strategy,  shift  the  tempo  of  our  pro- 
duction and  alter  the  direction  of  our  forces  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  conditions  or  objectives  at  very  short  notice  and  under 
any  circumstances.  Our  weapon  systems  must  be  usable  in  a 
manner  permitting  dehberation  and  discrimination  as  to  timing, 
scope,  and  targets  in  response  to  civiHan  authority;  and  our 
defenses  must  be  secure  against  prolonged  reattack  as  weU  as  a 
surprise  first  strike.  To  purchase  productive  capacity  and  to 
initiate  development  programs  that  may  never  need  to  be  used— 
as  this  budget  proposes— adopts  an  insurance  poHcy  of  buying 
alternative  future  options. 

8.  Our  defense  posture  must  be  designed  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  irrational  or  unpremeditated  general  ifar— the  danger  of  an 
unnecessary  escalation  of  a  small  war  into  a  large  one,  or  of 
miscalculation  or  misinterpretation  of  an  incident  or  enemy  in- 
tention. Our  diplomanc  efforts  to  reach  agreements  on  the  pre- 
vention of  surprise  attack,  an  end  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons— indeed  all  our  efforts  to  end  the  arms  race— are  aimed 
at  this  objective.  We  shall  strive  for  improved  communication 
among  all  nations,  to  make  clear  our  own  intentions  and  reso- 
lution, and  to  prevent  any  nation  from  underestimating  the  re- 
sponse of  any  other,  as  has  too  often  happened  in  the  past.  In 
addition,  our  own  military  activities  must  be  safeguarded  against 
the  possibility  of  inadvertent  triggering  incidents.  But  even  more 
importantly,  we  must  make  certain  that  our  retaliatory  power 
does  not  rest  on  decisions  made  in  ambiguous  circumstances,  or 
permit  a  catastrophic  mistake. 


7.  War,  Coexistence, 
and  Disarmament 

By  NiKiTA  S.  Khrushchev 


Premier  Khrushchev's  famous  speech  of  January  6,  1961, 
provides  the  most  comprehensive  recent  statement  of  his 
views  on  defense,  disarmament,  and  coexistence.  This  spyeech 
was  an  extended  commentary  on  the  manifesto  issued  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Commimist  leaders  from  eighty-one  coun- 
tries held  in  Moscow  in  November,  1960. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Khrushchev  declared  that  the  preven- 
tion of  "a  nuclear  holocaust  is  the  great  and  vital  issue  facing 
mankind."  International  war,  he  said,  is  not  needed  for  the 
victory  of  Communism  throughout  the  world.  He  condemned 
war  in  general  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  he  supported 
particular  kinds  of  wars  he  believes  will  advance  Communist 
goals  and  interests.  Although  a  general  nuclear  war  would 
be  horrible,  he  maintained  it  would  hurt  the  enemies  of  Com- 
mimism  more  than  it  would  the  Communists.  War  would 
postpone,  but  it  would  not  prevent  the  inevitable  triimiph 
of  Commimism.  Efforts  to  prevent  such  a  war  will  strengthen 
the  forces  of  peace  (Communism)  and  weaken  the  forces  of 
imperialism,  by  which  he  means  the  Western  alliance. 

One  major  way  to  prevent  nuclear  war  is  to  adopt  the 
Communist  disarmament  proposals,  which,  he  said,  would  re- 
duce the  "war  potential"  of  the  imperialists.  He  urged  all 
Communists  everywhere  to  exploit  the  people's  fear  of  war 
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and  to  use  the  pacifist  sentiment  of  both  the  naive  and  "saner 
representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie."  He  defined  coexistence 
as  a  situation  where  there  are  minimum  barriers  to  Commu- 
nist expansion. 

Wars  of  hberation,  such  as  those  in  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and 
Algeria,  said  Khrushchev,  are  "sacred"  wars  against  impe- 
rialism. "We  have  helped  and  shall  continue  to  help  peoples 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  .  .  .  The  Commtinists  support  just 
wars  of  this  land  wholeheartedly  and  without  reservations." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  section  of  the 
speech  devoted  to  "war  and  peace." 


"For  New  Victories  for  the  World  Communist  Movement," 
The  World  Marxist  Review:  Problems  of  Peace  and  Socialism 
(Toronto),  January,  1961,  pp.  13-19.  Reprinted  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  publisher. 
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IN  the  present  conditions,  we  must  distinguish  the  following 
kinds  of  war:  world  wars,  local  wars,  and  wars  of  liberation  or 
popular  uprisings.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  work  out  correct 
tactics  in  regard  to  each. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  problem  of  world  wars.  The  Com- 
munists are  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  world  wars,  as  they 
are  of  wars  between  countries  in  general.  Only  the  imperiahsts 
need  these  wars  in  order  to  seize  foreign  territories  and  to 
enslave  and  plunder  the  peoples. 

In  the  conditions  of  today,  the  likelihood  is  that  there  will  not 
be  wars  between  the  capitalist,  imperialist  countries,  although 
this  eventuaHty  cannot  be  ruled  out.  The  imperialists  are  pre- 
paring war  chiefly  against  the  socialist  countries,  above  all 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  most  powerful  of  the  sociaHst 
countries.  They  would  Hke  to  sap  our  might  and  by  so  doing 
restore  the  one-time  rule  of  monopoly  capital. 

The  working  class,  which  today  rules  over  a  vast  area  of  the 
world  and  in  time  will  rule  over  all  the  world,  cannot  allow  the 
forces  doomed  by  history  to  bring  down  hundreds  of  millions 
into  the  grave  with  them.  For  a  world  war  in  the  conditions  of 
today  would  be  waged  with  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons,  that 
is,  it  would  be  the  most  destructive  war  in  all  history. 
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We  know  that  if  the  imperialist  madmen  were  to  begin  a 
world  war,  the  peoples  would  wipe  out  capitalism.  But  we  are 
resolutely  opposed  to  war,  because  we  are  concerned  for  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  its  present  and  its  future.  We  know  that 
the  first  to  suffer  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  the  working 
people  and  their  vanguard— the  working  class. 

.  .  .  The  victory  of  sociaHsm  on  a  world  scale  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  history  is  no  longer  far  off.  War  between  countries 
is  not  needed  for  this  victory. 

...  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  warn  the  masses  about  the 
deadly  consequences  of  a  new  world  war  and  arouse  then- 
righteous  wrath  against  those  who  are  plotting  this  crime.  The 
possibihty  of  averting  war  is  not  a  gift  from  heaven.  Peace  can- 
not be  had  by  request.  It  can  be  secured  only  by  an  active, 
purposeful  struggle.  That  is  why  we  have  been  waging  this 
struggle,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  entire  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  peace.  We  have  used  and  will  continue  to  use  the 
growing  might  of  our  country,  not  to  threaten  anyone,  not  to 
arouse  warlike  passions,  but  in  order  to  pursue  a  steadfast 
policy  of  combating  the  war  danger  and  averting  world  war. 

Coexistence  Helps  Communism  and  Hurts  Capitalism 

We  have  always  held  that  we  stand  for  friendly  relations  with 
all  peoples  for  the  benefit  of  peace,  in  keeping  with  the  princi- 
ples of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Consistent  implementation  of  the  pohcy  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence strengthens  the  positions  of  the  world  socialist  system, 
furthers  the  growth  of  its  economic  might,  international  prestige, 
and  influence,  and  provides  favorable  opportimities  for  it  in  the 
peaceful  competition  with  capitalism. 
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The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
forces  of  progress,  of  the  forces  fighting  for  socialism;  in  the 
capitalist  countries  it  facilitates  the  work  of  the  Communist 
parties  and  the  other  progressive  organizations  of  the  working 
class,  makes  it  easier  for  the  peoples  to  combat  the  aggressive 
war  blocs  and  foreign  military  bases,  and  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  national-hberation  movement. 

The  struggle  against  imperialism  can  succeed  only  if  its  ag- 
gressive actions  are  firmly  resisted.  Scolding  will  not  halt  the 
imperialist  adventures.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  they  can 
be  curbed:  steady  strengthening  of  the  economic,  pohtical,  and 
miHtary  power  of  the  socialist  countries;  vigorous  consolidation 
and  reinforcement  of  the  world  revolutionary  movement;  mobi- 
lization of  the  people  for  the  struggle  to  avert  war. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  do  everytliing  to  increase  the  mihtary 
might  of  our  country,  since  the  imperiaHsts  are  continuing  the 
arms  drive. 

Disarmament  Is  an  Effective  Weapon  Against  Imperialism 

Comrades,  if  prevention  of  a  new  war  is  the  question  of 
questions,  then  disarmament  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  The 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  parties  de- 
clared that  the  reahzation  of  the  Soviet  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  would  be  an  act  of  historic  im- 
portance. 

Our  struggle  for  disarmament  is  not  a  tactical  move.  We 
sincerely  want  disarmament.  .  .  . 

The  struggle  for  disarmament  is  a  most  important  factor  for 
the  prevention  of  war.  It  is  an  effective  factor  in  the  fight  against 
imperialism.  In  this  fight  the  socialist  camp  has  most  of  mankind 
on  its  side. 
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When  we  call  for  a  world  without  arms  and  without  wars, 
we  take  into  account,  of  course,  that  in  the  conditions  of  today, 
with  two  differing  world  social  systems,  there  are  forces  in  the 
imperiahst  camp,  and  fairly  strong  forces  at  that,  who  not  only 
refuse  to  support  this  call,  but  who  are  waging  a  struggle  against 
it. 

The  question  of  the  struggle  for  Communism  is  a  class  ques- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  struggle  for  peace,  this  is  a  question  the 
solution  of  which  can  unite  not  only  the  working  class,  the  peas- 
antry, and  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  but  also  that  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie  which  sees  the  real  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 

Consequently,  the  slogan  of  the  fight  for  peace  by  no  means 
contradicts  the  slogan  of  the  fight  for  Communism.  The  two 
go  hand  in  hand,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  Communism 
appears  as  a  force  capable  of  saving  mankind  from  the  horrors 
of  a  missile-nuclear  war,  whereas  imperialism  is,  increasingly, 
associated  with  war  as  a  system  engendering  wars.  That  is  why 
the  slogan  of  the  fight  for  peace  is,  as  it  were,  a  satellite  of  the 
slogan  of  the  fight  for  Communism. 

As  correcdy  pointed  out  in  the  statement,  "The  peace  move- 
ment is  the  broadest  movement  of  om-  time,  involving  people  of 
diverse  poHtical  and  religious  creeds,  of  diverse  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who  are  all  united  by  the  noble  urge  to  prevent  new  wars 
and  to  secure  enduring  peace."  People  of  different  social  strata, 
different  political  views,  and  diflFerent  religious  beliefs  are  repre- 
sented among  the  peace  supporters. 

The  fight  for  disarmament  is  an  active  fight  against  imperi- 
alism, for  narrowing  its  war  potential.  The  peoples  must  do 
everything  to  achieve  the  prohibition  and  destruction  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  all  other  weapons  of  wholesale  annihilation.  Peace 
will  then  be  ensured  and  the  peoples  will  be  able  to  arrange 
their  lives  in  keeping  with  their  wishes  and  interests. 

A  primary  condition  for  progress  in  disarmament  is  the  mobi- 
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lization  of  the  people,  their  growing  pressure  on  the  imperialist 
governments. 

Two  trends  can  be  observed  in  the  poHcy  of  the  capitahst 
camp  in  relation  to  the  socialist  countries— one  bellicose  and 
aggressive,  the  other  moderate  and  sober.  Lenin  pointed  to  the 
need  of  establishing  contacts  with  those  circles  of  the  bourgeoisie 
which  gravitate  towards  pacifism,  'Tje  it  even  of  the  palest  hue." 
In  the  struggle  for  peace,  he  said,  we  should  not  overlook  also 
the  saner  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  sociahst  countries  take  both  of  these  trends  into  account 
in  their  policy.  They  work  for  negotiations  and  agreements  with 
the  capitalist  countries  on  the  basis  of  constructive  proposals 
and  promote  personal  contact  between  statesmen  of  the  socialist 
and  capitalist  countries.  Every  opportunity  should  be  used  as 
before  to  expose  the  Cold  War  men,  those  who  want  to  keep 
up  the  arms  drive,  and  to  convince  the  masses  that  the  socialist 
coimtries  really  mean  what  they  say  in  working  to  safeguard 
world  peace. 

The  fact  that  Communism  is  the  standard-bearer  of  peace  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  its  moral  power,  of  its  tremendous 
influence  over  the  masses.  The  banner  of  peace  enables  us  to 
rally  the  masses  round  us.  By  holding  aloft  this  banner  we  will 
be  even  more  successful. 

The  Communists  consider  it  their  sacred  duty  to  make  full 
use  of  all  the  available  opportunities  to  bridle  the  warhke  forces 
of  imperialism  and  prevent  a  new  war. 

The  international  Communist  and  working-class  movement 
has  become  so  powerful  and  so  well  organized  that  it  is  now 
setting  itself  the  task  of  saving  mankind  from  the  ordeal  of 
another  war.  The  statement  of  the  meeting  says: 

"The  Communists  regard  it  as  their  historical  mission  not 
only  to  aboHsh  exploitation  and  poverty  on  a  world  scale  and 
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rule  out  for  all  time  the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  war  in  the 
life  of  human  society,  but  also  to  deliver  mankind  from  the 
nightmare  of  a  new  world  war  already  in  our  time.  The  Com- 
munist parties  will  devote  all  their  strength  and  energy  to  this 
great  historical  mission." 


8.  The  American  Approach 
to  Disarmament 


By  RiCHAKD  J.  Babnet 


The  author  of  this  selection  has  made  a  critical  study  of  the 
disarmament  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  from  1945  to  1960.  In  this  essay,  the  first  of 
two  by  Mr.  Bamet  in  this  collection,  he  draws  some  conclu- 
sions about  the  oflBcial  American  position  as  it  has  developed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  the  selection  that  follows 
this  one,  he  appraises  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  disarma- 
ment. He  calls  the  past  Soviet- American  negotiations  a  "par- 
allel monologue"  characterized  by  "intransigence  on  both 
sides,"  but  he  is  hopeful  that  future  discussion  will  be  car- 
ried on  more  honestly  and  responsibly. 

Mr.  Barnet  uses  the  word  "disarmament"  to  mean  a  sub- 
stantially lowered  level  of  arms  and  the  term  "arms  control" 
to  mean  the  regulation  or  hmitation  of  arms  at  approximately 
the  present  levels.  Accepting  his  definitions,  there  could  be 
an  "arms-control"  treaty  that,  in  its  later  stages,  calls  for  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  level  of  arms.  If  such  a  treaty 
were  in  efiFect  and  observed  by  both  sides,  arms  control 
would  become  disarmament. 


"The  Disarmament  Challenge,"  Who  Wants  Disarmament? 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1960),  pp.  45-55.  Reprinted  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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WHAT  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  the  fifteen-year  history 
of  American  disarmament  eflForts?  Are  those  who  must 
guide  our  poHcy  for  the  future  condemned  to  repeat  the  past? 

The  pattern  of  confusion  in  United  States  disarmament  poHcy 
suggests  the  urgency  of  setting  our  national  objectives  in  this 
area.  We  must  make  up  our  mind  whether  disarmament  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances  could  be  a  practical  or  desirable 
goal  for  the  United  States.  Do  we  want  disarmament?  In  an 
ideal  world,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  negative  answer.  In  the 
real  world,  the  question  is  obviously  far  too  simple  for  any  quick 
answer.  But  there  is  one  question  that  can,  indeed  must,  be 
answered  before  any  progress  can  be  made  on  this  issue:  Under 
what  conditions  would  we  want  disarmament? 

Curiously  enough,  when  we  presented  the  Baruch  proposals 
in  1946,  we  gave  relatively  little  thought  to  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  they  could  represent  a  practical  and  acceptable  policy. 
Because  they  failed  to  take  the  real  world  into  account,  the  pro- 
posals were  doomed  from  the  start. 

In  the  period  of  the  parallel  monologue,  intransigence  on  both 
sides  of  the  table  relieved  the  American  government  from  the 
responsibility  of  formulating  a  basic  disarmament  poHcy.  As  long 
as  East  and  West  disagreed  on  such  threshold  issues  as  the 
nature  of  inspection  machinery  and  the  disarmament  timetable, 
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continued  deadlock  was  assured.  It  was  only  when  increasing 
Soviet  flexibility  made  possible  the  achievement  of  wide  areas 
of  agreement  on  such  technical  questions  that  the  United  States 
felt  challenged  to  examine  the  basic  premises  of  its  disarmament 
stand. 

The  Paradox  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Self-examination  led  to  dilemma.  There  were  two  stubborn 
facts  of  the  nuclear  age  which  could  not  be  reconciled  and  which 
seemed  to  preclude  effective  disarmament.  First,  the  principal 
stimulus  to  the  arms  race  and  the  chief  source  of  concern  around 
the  world  were  the  nuclear  stockpiles.  Compared  to  these,  even 
massive  armies  seemed  of  secondary  importance.  Atomic 
weapons  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  dared  to  think 
about  them,  not  only  because  their  destructive  potential  was  in- 
comparably greater  than  any  weapon  of  the  past,  so  that  they 
posed  a  real  threat  of  human  extinction,  but  also  because  their 
overwhelming  effectiveness  in  a  surprise  attack  seemed  to  offer 
an  aggressor  an  irresistible  temptation. 

The  second  stubborn  fact  was  in  a  sense  the  antithesis  of 
the  first.  Besides  holding  out  the  greatest  threat  of  war,  the 
bombs  represented  the  best  hope  of  maintaining  peace.  The 
world  into  which  the  atomic  bomb  was  bom  could  not,  it  was 
felt,  be  held  together  by  any  force  more  rational  than  fear  of 
mutual  destruction.  Deterrence  through  threat  of  nuclear  re- 
taliation was  recognized  and  is  still  recognized  as  a  fixture  of 
American  policy.  The  combination  of  the  first  fact— that  nuclear 
bombs  are  the  weapons  principally  responsible  for  the  danger 
of  the  arms  race— and  the  second  fact— that  abandonment  of 
nuclear  deterrence  is  an  unreasonable  risk  for  the  United  States 
—leads  to  the  conclusion  that  atomic  disarmament  is  suicidal 
and  nonatomic  disarmament  relatively  insignificant.  Once  the 
decision  is  made  to  retain  a  substantial  number  of  nuclear 
bombs,  the  tensions  generated  by  armaments  are  not  Hkely  to 
subside  significantly.  To  the  extent  that  weapons  are  kept  in 
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sufficient  quantities  to  mount  an  attack  as  insurance  against 
violations,  the  disarmament  agreement  is  unlikely  to  accomplish 
its  mission.  A  nation  that  holds  in  reserve  the  capacity  to  retal- 
iate also  retains  the  capacity  to  attack.  To  a  potential  victim,  a 
power  armed  for  defense  and  a  power  armed  for  attack  appear 
identical.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  purely  a  matter  of 
national  intention.  The  formulation  of  intention,  especially  in  a 
totalitarian  state,  is  a  highly  secret  process.  Perhaps  both  sides 
may  have  only  defensive  motives  for  retaining  a  nuclear  capacity. 
Nevertheless,  where  rival  states  hedge  against  each  other's  per- 
fidy by  retaining  retaliatory  weapons,  it  is  plain  that  the  arms 
race  will  go  on.  Aware  that  its  rival  possesses  weapons  which 
could  be  used  either  for  defense  or  for  a  devastating  attack, 
neither  state  will  feel  safe  until  it  is  convinced  that  its  margin 
of  superiority  is  sufficient  to  discourage  an  attack. 

Disarmament  and  deterrence  are  particularly  difficult  to  recon- 
cile in  dealing  with  atomic  weapons.  In  a  period  when  weapons 
development  is  reasonably  static,  it  may  be  possible  for  rival 
powers  to  achieve  a  degree  of  parity  and  at  that  point  call  a 
halt  to  the  race.  The  limited  agreements  on  agreed  ratios  of 
naval  strength  adopted  at  the  1922  Washington  Conference  on 
Naval  Arms  Limitation  were  possible  only  because  the  signatory 
nations  beheved  they  could  accurately  assess  the  relative  power 
of  the  weapons  at  their  command.  Most  nuclear  weapons,  and 
particularly  the  dehvery  systems  needed  for  their  use,  however, 
have  yet  to  be  tested  under  actual  battle  conditions.  It  is  im- 
possible to  know  how  many  bombers  an  ICBM  is  worth  or  to 
gauge  the  relative  impact  of  a  submarine-based  missile.  When  a 
high-altitude  United  States  U-2  reconnaissance  plane  success- 
fully penetrated  over  a  thousand  miles  of  heavily  defended 
Soviet  territory  before  being  shot  down,  previous  estimates  on 
the  effectiveness  of  manned  aircraft  in  evading  antiaircraft 
defense  were  probably  revised  in  many  capitals,  including  Mos- 
cow. The  instabiHty  of  the  armaments  competition  not  only 
makes  a  poHcy  of  deterrence  more  hazardous,  but  it  reduces 
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the  incentive  to  disarm  in  the  very  areas  where  arms  reduction 
might  reduce  tension.  In  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  disarm  only  in  the  areas  of  superfluous  or 
inefficient  weapons,  as  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
done  unilaterally,  and  to  maintain  as  large  a  lead  as  possible  in 
the  armaments  that  count. 

Faced  with  the  paradox  that  atomic  weapons  were  both  the 
chief  stimulus  of  war  and  the  chief  deterrent  to  war,  American 
policy-makers  turned  to  the  idea  sometimes  known  as  "arms 
control."  Many  different  measures  with  different  purposes  were 
described  by  this  term,  but  they  all  had  one  thing  in  common: 
The  nuclear  stockpiles  were  to  be  left  substantially  intact.  It 
was  often  claimed  that  these  measures  would  '^build  confidence" 
that  would  lead  eventually  to  nuclear  disarmament,  but  it  was 
never  explained  exactly  how  this  development  would  come 
about.  Measures  of  partial  disarmament  as  ends  in  themselves 
(as  opposed  to  separate  stages  of  an  integrated  program  leading 
to  complete  nuclear  disarmament)  avoid  the  dilemma  of  the 
two  stubborn  facts  of  the  atomic  age,  but  they  do  not  help 
solve  it. 

Thus,  the  only  approach  which  is  likely  to  reduce  materially 
the  fear  of  war  is  one  that  involves  the  substantial  eHmination 
of  nuclear  weapons  from  national  arsenals.  But  today,  the 
elimination  of  our  nuclear  strength  appears  almost  unthinkable 
in  view  of  the  high  state  of  tension  in  the  world,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  caused  primarily  by  the  Soviet  challenge.  For  propa- 
ganda reasons  of  our  own,  we  are  unwilling  to  state,  despite 
Russian  urging,  that  the  United  States  is  "not  interested"  in 
complete  nuclear  disarmament.  On  occasions  we  still  declare  it 
to  be  a  goal  of  American  policy.  And  yet,  at  the  conference 
table  we  have  stated  frankly  that  nuclear  disarmament  in  the 
present  world  is  out  of  the  question.  Conflicting  statements  of 
high  officials  have  added  to  the  confusion.  In  May,  1957,  Ad- 
miral Radford,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "We  cannot  trust  the  Russians  on 
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this  [disarmament]  or  anything.  .  .  ."  President  Eisenhower 
promptly  dissociated  himself  from  this  view,  remarking  "there 
has  got  to  be  progress  in  some  kind  of  disarmament." 

Little  Enthusiasm  for  Disarmament 

Today,  however,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  dis- 
armament in  Washington.  The  Pentagon  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  whose  responsibility  is  defense  through  military 
might,  wield  a  decisive  influence  on  our  disarmament  policy. 
Reliance  on  military  strength  has  become  a  habit,  a  military- 
dominated  economy  part  of  our  way  of  Hfe.  In  1956,  15  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  labor  force  was  estimated  to  be  at  work  on  miUtary 
orders.  As  much  as  50  per  cent  of  our  scientific  and  engineering 
research  is  reportedly  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  arms 
race. 

If  there  is  no  way  we  can  avoid  all  this  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
what  changes  would  we  require  before  we  could  substitute  a 
policy  of  disarmament  for  our  policy  of  deterrence?  In  the  short- 
lived era  of  the  Baruch  Plan,  we  indicated  that  the  only  pre- 
requisite to  disarmament  was  the  estabHshment  of  pohcing  ma- 
chinery that  would  meet  our  specifications.  In  1955  and  1956, 
however,  after  substantial  agreement  on  disarmament  machinery 
had  been  achieved,  the  United  States  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  system  of  inspection  or  control,  no  matter  how  perfect, 
could  in  itself  deter  a  treacherous  attack  with  atomic  weapons. 
As  the  arms  race  has  continued,  the  opportunities  for  diverting 
hidden  atomic  stocks,  building  secret  processing  plants,  or  mak- 
ing other  preparations  for  a  future  violation  of  a  disarmament 
agreement  have  multiplied  many  times.  The  improvement  in 
detection  equipment  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  pos- 
sibilities of  deception.  Thus,  while  a  comprehensive  system  of 
inspection  can  reduce  the  risk  of  evasion,  it  cannot  by  itself 
eliminate  it.  Since  this  is  true,  even  complete  agreement  from 
the  Soviets  on  every  aspect  of  inspection  would  not  warrant  the 
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abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  its  nuclear  deterrent,  if 
we  reasonably  believe  the  Russians  would  violate  a  disarmament 
agreement  whenever  they  could  do  so  with  impunity. 

If  improvement  in  inspection  machinery  would  not  in  itself 
justify  nuclear  disarmament,  what  about  changes  in  Soviet 
policy?  Certainly  Soviet  policy  has  been  responsible  for  our 
major  rearmament  effort.  Is  it  possible  that  Soviet  policy  might 
change  ultimately,  so  as  to  permit  substantial  disarmament? 

Fear  of  Soviet  Intentions 

Despite  occasional  theoretical  talk  of  the  need  for  armaments 
in  order  to  maintain  stability,  even  in  a  world  free  of  immediate 
crisis,  American  reluctance  to  disarm  has  not  been  primarily 
due  to  any  abstract  faith  in  military  power,  for  our  traditions 
run  in  another  direction.  Rather  our  dependence  on  arms  can 
be  traced  directly  to  a  concrete  fear  of  Soviet  intentions.  From 
about  1948  on,  it  has  been  the  basic  thinking  of  the  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  attack  the 
United  States  if  it  ever  became  profitable  to  do  so.  High-ranking 
military  leaders  and  authorities  on  Soviet  policy  have  continually 
presented  this  pessimistic  view  to  Congress.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Winston  Churchill  has  credited  the  American  atomic  bomb 
with  the  salvation  of  Europe  from  the  Russian  hordes.  We  have 
viewed  every  increase  in  Soviet  power  as  a  military  challenge 
and  have  assumed  for  almost  fifteen  years  that  it  is  only  our 
massive  retaliatory  power  that  deters  the  Russians  from  a  deadly 
attack. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
on  both  sides  and  the  shift  in  Soviet  diplomacy  to  increased  flex- 
ibility and  subtlety,  the  conviction  has  grown  that  the  struggle 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  will  be  fought  by  means 
other  than  total  atomic  war.  Despite  the  recognition  American 
planning  has  given  to  certain  changes  in  mihtary  technology  and 
Soviet  tactics,  the  assumption  that  the  Soviets  imder  the  right 
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conditions  would  not  hesitate  to  use  force  against  us  has  never 
been  revised.  Presumably  the  "right"  conditions  would  be  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  relatively  safe  from  a  crushing  re- 
taliatory blow  and  that  no  less  risky  means  of  accomplishing  its 
poHtical  objectives  were  available.  Thus,  we  spend  each  year 
over  half  our  budget  on  defense,  because  we  believe  the  Soviets 
have  never  given  up  their  intention  to  bury  us.  If  one  could 
sum  up  the  current  view,  it  is  that  they  wish  us  a  natural  death 
if  possible,  but  are  quite  willing  to  help  if  necessary. 

This  assumption  about  Soviet  policy  precludes  any  agreement 
for  disarmament  that  would  involve  a  significant  reduction  of 
deterrent  power.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept  a  system  of  inspection 
and  control  known  to  be  inadequate  where  the  attitude  of  the 
potential  violators  (and  every  nation  of  course  qualifies  as  that) 
is  at  worst  ambiguous.  It  is  quite  another  when  you  are  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  disarmament  treaty 
has  a  fixed  intention  to  destroy  you  whenever  he  gets  the  chance, 
for  an  imperfect  treaty  faithfully  observed  on  one  side  and  de- 
liberately evaded  on  the  other  oflFers  precisely  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. To  enter  into  a  disarmament  agreement  dependent  to  any 
degree  on  "good  faith"  with  a  nation  of  messianic  ideas,  impla- 
cable hostilities,  and  a  deeply  rooted  belief  that  its  ultimate 
survival  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  all  its  rivals  is  more 
than  a  reasonable  risk.  It  is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 

If  the  above  description  accurately  fits  the  present-day  Soviet 
Union,  it  would  be  clearly  dangerous  to  conclude  any  disarma- 
ment agreement  with  the  Soviets  that  would  involve  a  substantial 
reduction  of  our  military  power.  Where  would  such  a  decision 
leave  us? 

The  obvious  result  of  such  a  decision  would  be  a  continuation 
and  an  inevitable  acceleration  of  the  arms  race.  With  this  de- 
velopment would  come  a  high  risk  of  catastrophe,  for  intensive 
rivalries  in  arms  have  usually  led  to  disaster.  The  likelihood  of 
an  intensification  of  the  arms  race  is  great  because  the  forces 
of  inertia  would  impel  us  in  that  direction.  After  fifteen  years 
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of  cold  war,  a  "redoubled  defense  eflFort"  is  the  typical  response 
to  political  crises.  While  this  course  may  actually  be  the  most 
dangerous  one  of  all,  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
decision  it  may  look  considerably  safer  than  disarmament  in  a 
hostile  world. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  balance  of  terror 
may  be  less  stable  than  we  had  thought.  As  the  burden  of  the 
arms  race  grows,  the  desire  to  end  it  by  striking  a  preventive 
blow  may  increase.  A  sudden  and  overwhelming  technical  break- 
through might  give  the  Russians  the  confidence  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  theoretical  justification  for  such  a  move  has  al- 
ready been  developed.  A  Soviet  marshal,  writing  in  an  oflBcial 
military  journal,  has  declared  that  under  certain  circumstances 
a  "pre-emptive  attack"  against  an  enemy  who  is  preparing  to 
launch  a  surprise  attack  is  justified. 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  to  concentrate  on  the  fac- 
tors in  the  world  that  make  us  reluctant  to  disarm  and  con- 
sider under  what  conditions  those  factors  might  change.  In  other 
words,  if  it  is  a  fear  of  Soviet  intentions  that  is  the  real  source 
of  our  objection  to  disarmament,  should  we  not  consider  what 
changes  in  Soviet  goals  and  Soviet  techniques  are  necessary  be- 
fore disarmament  could  become  a  rational  step  for  us  to  under- 
take—and what  changes  are  possible?  What  changes  in  political 
behavior  would  we  insist  upon?  In  short,  what  would  the 
Soviet  Union  have  to  become  before  we  would  accept  their 
word  on  a  disarmament  agreement?  Once  we  have  decided  upon 
the  minimum  conditions  of  security  that  would  justify  the  leap 
in  the  dark  that  disarmament  inevitably  represents,  we  should 
re-examine  Soviet  goals  to  see  whether  these  conditions  are 
possible.  And  since  the  Chinese  Communists  are  also  likely  to 
develop  atomic  weapons  before  long,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
consider  under  what  circumstances  it  would  be  reasonably  safe 
to  rely  on  their  good  faith  as  well.  And  then  the  most  diflBcult 
question  of  all:  What  changes  in  our  own  poHcy  would  we  or 
could  we  make  to  induce  hopeful  changes  on  the  Communist 
side? 
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Is  the  Arms  Race  Only  a  Symptom? 

Merely  to  pose  the  questions  suggests  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  answers.  Yet,  the  questions  cannot  be  avoided 
without  capitulating  altogether  to  the  arms  race.  Nor  are  these 
questions  likely  to  be  any  more  soluble  in  the  future.  At  the  con- 
ference table,  the  United  States  has  frequently  advanced  the 
argument  that  progress  on  disarmament  should  wait  upon  the 
solution  of  existing  political  disputes,  that  eflForts  should  be  con- 
centrated first  on  settling  the  specific  controversies  dividing  the 
atomic  powers  and  only  thereafter  on  disarmament.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  arms  race  is  but  a  symptom  of  national  rivalries, 
and  that  if  the  rivalries  are  called  off,  dependence  on  arms  will 
automatically  decline.  Others  have  rephed  that  in  an  atmosphere 
poisoned  by  the  deadly  competition  in  armaments  the  solution 
of  political  differences  is  impossible,  for  each  side  feels  too  in- 
secure to  make  the  minimum  concessions  necessary  for  successful 
negotiation. 

The  solve-the-political-problems-first  approach  has  been  used 
to  justify  a  cautious  poHcy  toward  disarmament.  The  advocates 
of  this  approach  do  not  say  that  disarmament  is  impossible,  but 
only  that  it  is  impossible  now.  Is  there  any  basis  for  confidence 
that  the  prospects  for  disarmament  will  improve  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  specific  controversies?  Are  the  specific  points  of  conflict 
around  the  globe  where  American  and  Soviet  power  contend 
the  real  source  of  the  tension  that  has  led  to  the  arms  race?  Or, 
put  differently,  if  all  the  particular  political  crises  of  major  im- 
portance were  resolved,  would  the  Soviet- American  rivalry  end? 

If  Russia  were  a  typical  imperialist  power,  one  might  con- 
fidently give  an  affirmative  answer.  For  example,  the  disputes 
of  the  colonial  powers  before  World  War  I  involved  limited 
objectives,  and  national  survival  was  seldom  at  stake.  But  the 
situation  is  quite  different  today.  The  differences  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  are  not  causes  but  manifestations  of 
a  deeper  rivalry.  Neither  side  needs  nor  wants  for  its  own  use 
any  real  estate  now  in  issue.  Neither  side  is  primarily  interested 
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in  securing  economic  advantages  outside  its  borders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  Commercial  rivalry  is  not  a  major  source  of 
contention.  What  divides  the  two  superpowers  is  the  very  ques- 
tion of  coexistence:  Can  a  dynamic  state  with  a  revolutionary 
ideology  and  apparently  unlimited  ambition  live  side  by  side 
with  an  equally  powerful  state  that  resists  its  encroachments? 
The  specific  issues  dividing  the  Communist  and  non-Communist 
world  in  1960  are  not  the  same  as  in  1946.  Iran,  Greece,  Korea, 
and  Indochina  are  quiescent.  Berlin  and  Formosa  have  taken 
their  place.  As  Mao  Tse-tung  describes  it,  Communist  strategy 
is  one  of  "protracted  war."  The  pressure  points  change,  but  the 
conflict  continues.  If  the  Chinese  leader  has  accurately  described 
the  character  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  worlds,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  liquidation  of  particular  controversies  is  not  an 
occasion  for  disarming. 

A  review  of  a  few  events  of  the  postwar  period  tends  to  con- 
firm this  thesis.  The  signing  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  in 
1955  was  a  "liquidation,"  as  the  Russians  caU  it,  of  one  of  the 
political  controversies  arising  out  of  World  War  II,  but  it  did 
not  significantly  reduce  tensions  or  increase  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  disarm.  Nor  have  Soviet  unilateral  moves 
such  as  the  reduction  of  its  forces,  the  banning  of  tests,  or  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Fiimish  naval  base  at  Porkkala  inspired 
any  appreciable  confidence  in  the  West.  We  have  considered 
them  merely  tactical  shifts  portending  no  change  in  fundamental 
policy.  John  Foster  Dulles  used  to  ask  the  Soviets  for  "deeds, 
not  words,"  and  recently  Khrushchev  has  flung  the  same  chal- 
lenge at  us.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  neither  side  will  be  im- 
pressed with  any  deeds  short  of  major  concessions,  and  these 
neither  the  Soviets  nor  ourselves  are  hkely  to  give  merely  as 
good-will  gestures.  Thus,  it  does  not  seem  promising  to  post- 
pone active  efforts  for  disarmament  until  the  "negotiating  at- 
mosphere" improves,  for  such  a  course  is  Hkely  to  involve  a 
longer  wait  than  the  world  can  afford. 

Moreover,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  disarmament  issue  is 
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actually  more  soluble  than  the  pohtical  issues  themselves.  It  is 
more  diflBcult  to  imagine  reconciling  United  States  and  Soviet 
interests  on  the  status  of  BerHn,  for  example,  than  on  those  as- 
pects of  disarmament  where  the  interests  of  the  two  powers 
may  coincide.  Avoidance  of  nuclear  devastation  is  probably  the 
strongest  common  purpose  uniting  the  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  world.  The  possibility  that  the  Kremlin  might  decide 
to  risk  the  adventure  of  atomic  war  cannot  be  discounted,  but 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  a  nuclear  contest  seems  an  irra- 
tional means  of  expanding  its  power  in  view  of  the  available 
alternatives. 


9.  The  Soviet  Attitude 
on  Disarmament 


By  RiCHAED  J.  Babnet 


In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  torrent  of  words  from 
the  Soviet  Union  calling  for  "general  and  complete  disar- 
mament," the  basic  Soviet  attitude  on  this  problem  is  very 
difiBcult  to  discern.  During  the  fifteen  years  of  disarmament 
negotiations,  the  Communists  have  insisted  that  all  Western 
inspection  proposals  were  devices  for  espionage  on  Russian 
territory.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said,  however,  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  accept  fully  any  Western  inspection  scheme  after  dis- 
armament is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Soviets  have  likewise  objected  to  Western  proposals 
to  stabilize  arms  at  approximately  present  levels  in  the  in- 
terests of  mutual  deterrence,  even  though  Western  spokes- 
men have  insisted  that  this  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
actual  arms  reduction.  In  attempting  to  understand  the  Soviet 
attitude,  Mr.  Barnet  believes  the  basic  question  to  be:  "Is 
it  in  the  Soviet  interest  to  negotiate  some  form  of  disarma- 
ment?" (In  connection  with  this  essay,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  pp.  69—74. 


"The  Soviet  Attitude  on  Disarmament,"  Problems  of  Commu- 
rUsm,  May-June,  1961,  pp.  32-37.  Reprinted  with  the  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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THE  fifteen-year  disarmament  dialogue  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  resumed,  once  again 
focusing  attention  on  the  question,  "Do  the  Soviets  want  disar- 
mament?" Soviet  propaganda  oflFers  a  clearly  affirmative  answer. 
Soviet  diplomatic  behavior  provides  more  ambiguous  clues. 
Soviet  ideology,  even  after  Khrushchev's  softening  of  the  mili- 
tant Leninist  hne,  suggests  even  less  grounds  for  optimism. 

The  question  is  too  important,  however,  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  such  evidence  alone.  It  is  true  that  Soviet  propagandists 
have  capitalized,  and  continue  to  capitalize,  on  the  disarmament 
issue;  that  the  use,  and  more  particularly  the  threat,  of  force 
have  been  fixtures  of  Soviet  diplomacy;  and  that  there  are  deep 
inconsistencies  between  the  spirit  of  Communist  ideology,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  inevitabiHty  of  struggle  and  its  pragmatic 
view  of  violence,  and  the  concept  of  negotiated  disarmament. 
Yet,  in  assessing  current  Soviet  attitudes  on  disarmament,  it  is 
necessary  both  to  face  these  disagreeable  facts  and  at  the  same 
time  to  look  beyond  them.  The  question  to  consider  is  not  so 
much  "Do  the  Soviets  want  disarmament?"— as  if  it  were  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  moral  choice— but  rather,  "Is  it  in  the  Soviet 
interest  to  negotiate  some  form  of  disarmament?"  And  in  posing 
the  question  we  should  be  fairly  concrete,  for  what  we  mean 
by  "disarmament"  may  well  determine  the  answer.  Obviously, 
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a  scheme  that  would  result  in  the  disarmament  of  the  West  but 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  option  of  either  pursuing  the 
peaceful  path  or  rearming  would  be  a  crowning  achievement 
for  Soviet  diplomacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  are 
unlikely  to  accept  a  disarmament  system  that  would  expose  the 
inner  workings  of  Soviet  society,  unless  they  secured  in  return 
a  substantial  reduction  of  the  threat  of  Western  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  should  hke  to  suggest  one  approach  for  analyzing  Soviet 
attitudes  in  this  crucial  area.  So  far  as  Western  attitudes  on 
disarmament  are  concerned,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  they 
are  in  large  measure  conditioned  by  what  people  think  about 
certain  specific  problems,  such  as  the  technological  feasibility 
of  inspection,  the  likelihood  of  accidental  war,  the  threat  of 
surprise  attack,  the  economic  impact  of  arms  reduction,  and  the 
possibihties  of  controlling  violence  in  a  disarmed  world.  The 
whole  Western  approach  to  disarmament  is  dependent  on  atti- 
tudes toward  such  related  issues.  The  Soviets,  for  their  part, 
recognize  that  arms  control  is  both  an  aspect  of  military  poHcy 
and  a  weapon  of  the  cold  war.  Soviet  positions  on  disarmament, 
therefore,  must  be  examined  in  the  context  of  their  own  basic 
assumptions  on  the  nature  of  war  and  of  the  world-wide  struggle 
against  capitalism.  On  these  and  other  related  issues,  the  Soviets 
have  revealed  their  thinking  with  greater  candor  than  they  have 
on  disarmament  itself. 

Soviet  attitudes  toward  disarmament  are  perhaps  best  reflected 
in  their  attitudes  toward  war  itself.  The  Soviet  view  is  also  influ- 
enced by  other  vital  considerations,  such  as  their  estimate  of 
the  viabihty  of  the  American  economy,  either  with  or  without 
an  arms  race,  the  prospects  for  exploiting  violence  in  a  dis- 
armed world,  and  their  concern  over  the  impact  of  an  eventual 
international  control  system  on  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
But  the  most  crucial  questions  for  testing  whether  or  not  they 
are  seriously  interested  in  disarmament  are  these:   (1)  What  is 
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their  view  of  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war?  and  (2)  How 
likely  do  they  think  war  is,  without  arms  control? 


Catastrophe— Total  or  Partial? 

The  familiar  assumption  in  the  West  that  full-scale  nuclear 
warfare  would  mean  the  collapse  of  civilization  is  not  shared  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  true  that  Malenkov,  on  one  occasion  in 
1954,  asserted  that  war  "with  the  contemporary  means  of  war- 
fare means  the  destruction  of  world  civilization."*  But  he  him- 
self soon  qualified  this  prophecy.  After  Malenkov's  ouster  a  year 
later,  Molotov  made  a  point  of  emphasizing  the  heresy  the  for- 
mer Premier  had  committed:  "It  is  not  'world  civilization'  that 
will  perish,  but  the  decaying  social  system  of  which  bloodthirsty 
imperialism  is  the  core."t  Although  the  emphasis  varies  with  the 
audience  (in  India  in  1955,  Khrushchev  spoke  soberly  of  world 
annihilation),  the  ofiicial  Soviet  view  now  is  that  "Capitalism 
will  succumb  completely.  .  .  .  Humanity  would  be  thrown  back, 
and  the  way  to  Communism  would  become  immensely  longer.''^ 
Thus,  war  will  retard  but  not  prevent  the  inevitable  march 
toward  Communism. 

The  possibility  of  total  catastrophe  from  nuclear  war  poses 
substantially  the  same  problems  for  the  Russians  as  it  does  for 
the  West.  The  horrors  of  war  are  a  traditional  part  of  the  case 
for  disarmament;  and  they  also  form  the  basic  underpinning  of 
the  theory  of  deterrence.  Thus,  not  only  the  world  masses,  to 
whom  the  Communist-organized  "peace  campaign"  is  directed, 
but  also  the  Western  powers,  who  in  the  Soviet  view  are  kept 
at  bay  by  the  nuclear  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  must  be  continually 
reminded  of  the  devastation  of  atomic  war.  But,  at  the  same 


*  Pravda,  March  13,  1954. 
t  Ibid.,  February  9,  1955. 

I  N.  Talensky,  "On  the  Character  of  Modem  War,"  International  Affairs 
(Moscow),  October,  1960,  p.  25. 
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time,  the  campaign  must  not  be  overdone;  comforting  distinc- 
tions must  be  preserved.  Consequently,  the  Soviets  emphasize 
that  despite  the  fearful  destruction  an  atomic  war  will  bring, 
they  will  "win"  it.  They  assert  this  not  only  because  the  im- 
placable optimism  of  Marxist  theory  requires  it,  but  also  because 
they  know  that  a  policy  of  deterrence  can  be  pursued  far  more 
effectively  if  their  own  population  does  not  believe  that  the 
Kremlin  has  entered  into  a  suicide  pact.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
convinced  that  in  a  nuclear  arms  race  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  idea  of  victory. 

Khrushchev  has  pointed  out  on  occasion  that  Russia's  vastness 
and  the  dispersion  of  her  population  make  her  a  far  less  vul- 
nerable target  than  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  the  latter's 
West  European  allies.  Also,  by  increasing  the  emphasis  on  civil- 
defense  training  and  planning,  the  Soviet  leadership  has  sought 
to  create  the  impression  that  even  all-out  nuclear  war  would 
mean  less  than  total  catastrophe.  The  implication  of  such  a  view 
is  that  war  is  certainly  bad  and  must  be  strenuously  avoided, 
but  that  there  are  objectives  of  higher  value  than  escaping  an 
atomic  holocaust.  Thus,  the  enormous  but  finite  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  may  not  be  considered  so  great  as  to  justify  a  dis- 
armament agreement  that  would  drastically  circumscribe  the 
freedom  of  action  of  Soviet  diplomacy  or  require  fundamental 
changes  in  Soviet  society. 

The  Balance  of  Terror 

The  second  fundamental  question  influencing  attitudes  toward 
disarmament  is:  How  likely  is  war  to  occur  without  disarma- 
ment? The  risks  one  is  willing  to  assume  in  the  direction  of 
disarmament  are  a  direct  function  of  the  risks  one  beheves  to 
be  inherent  in  the  race  for  armament  supremacy.  Those  who 
look  upon  a  balance  of  terror  as  a  reasonably  stable  system  will 
be  hard  to  convince  that  experimentation  with  [drastic]  dis- 
armament is  a  prudent  course. 
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Beginning  with  Khrushchev's  speech  to  the  Twentieth  Party 
Congress  in  1956,  the  Communist  theory  of  war  has  undergone 
a  series  of  dramatic  revisions.  War  is  no  longer  fataHstically 
inevitable,  Khrushchev  proclaimed— not  because  Lenin's  concept 
of  the  predatory  nature  of  capitalism  was  wrong,  but  because 
the  strength  of  the  socialist  camp  has  demonstrated  to  the 
"imperiahsts"  the  folly  of  launching  a  war.  Classic  Leninist 
theory,  which  Stalin  reaflBrmed  shortly  before  his  death,  main- 
tained that  the  most  hkely  form  of  conflict  was  a  series  of  wars 
between  capitaKst  states.  On  the  contrary,  Khrushchev  recently 
asserted:  "In  our  time  .  .  .  the  imperialists  are  compelled  to  heed 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  entire  socialist  camp,  and  they  fear  to 
start  a  war  among  themselves."* 

Similarly,  Moscow  considers  the  deliberate  initiation  of  a 
capitalist  war  against  the  Soviet  bloc  far  less  Hkely  than  in  the 
past.  "Now  that  there  is  a  mighty  socialist  camp  with  powerful 
armed  forces,"  Khrushchev  points  out,  "the  peoples  can  un- 
doubtedly prevent  war."t  He  continues  to  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  preparing  for  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he 
imphes  that  the  real  aim  of  American  pohcy  lies  in  the  prepara- 
tions themselves  rather  than  in  war.  "They  would  like,"  he 
explains,  "to  sap  our  might  and  by  so  doing  restore  the  one-time 
rule  of  monopoly  capital."!  Ironically  enough,  this  statement 
is  an  almost  exact  replica  of  President  Eisenhower's  remark  that 
the  true  aim  of  Russian  policy  is  to  use  the  arms  race  to  force 
the  U.S.  into  bankruptcy. 

Klirushchev  points  to  two  major  sources  of  Communist 
strength  in  what  he  calls  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  "imperial- 
ists" from  starting  war.  The  first  is  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Quoting  Western  statistics  on  the  massive  destruc- 
tiveness  of  nuclear  weapons,  Khrushchev  suggests  that  even 
Hitler  would  have  "thought  twice"  before  attacking  the  Soviet 

*  Khrushchev's   speech  of  January  6,   1961.   See  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press  (New  York),  February  22,  1961,  p.  8. 
t  Ibid, 
i  Ibid. 
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Union  had  he  known  that  suicide  was  his  certain  fate.  The 
second  factor  is  the  growing  economic  and  political  strength 
of  the  Communist  camp.  Khrushchev  exhorts  the  Communist 
world  to  "an  active,  purposeful  struggle,"  which  is  to  be  "eco- 
nomic, political,  and  ideological."  Soviet  successes  in  these 
spheres,  he  claims,  have  demonstrated  the  dynamism  and  appeal 
of  world  Communism  and  the  growing  decadence  and  helpless- 
ness of  capitalism. 

The  impHcation  of  these  developments  in  Klirushchev's  analy- 
sis is  clear.  As  the  balance  of  power  in  the  nonmihtary  sphere 
swings  ever  farther  to  the  Soviet  side,  the  Western  powers  wiU 
become  increasingly  reluctant  to  risk  an  "adventure."  Thus,  the 
political  and  economic  resources  of  the  socialist  camp  not  only 
make  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  force  of  arms  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  Communism,  but  also  open  up  the  possibility  of  deter- 
ring the  capitaHsts  by  nonmihtary  means.  In  a  recent  article. 
Major  General  Talensky,  a  leading  Soviet  military  theorist, 
stressed  the  secondary  importance  of  military  deterrence:  "The 
advancement  of  miHtary  technology  taken  alone  cannot  serve  as 
a  guarantee  of  peace.  The  conclusion  of  the  absence  today  of  the 
fatal  inevitability  of  war  is  based  chiefly  on  the  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions  which  have  emerged  in  the  world."* 

True,  any  Marxist  analysis  of  war  would  have  to  emphasize 
ideological  factors.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Hiroshima— both  be- 
fore and  after  the  atomic  monopoly  of  the  United  States  was 
broken— Soviet  doctrine  has  refused  to  admit  that  any  weapon 
by  itself  can  play  a  decisive  role  in  war.  But  there  appears  to 
be  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  "policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence"  may  be  a  better  means  of  keeping  the 
West  at  bay  than  a  system  of  mihtary  deterrence  with  all  its 
dangers.  Accordingly,  the  Soviet  campaign  to  encourage  public 
opposition  in  the  West  to  miHtary  preparations,  to  amass  world- 
wide support  for  Soviet  policies,  and  to  isolate  the  United 
States  from  its  allies  and  from  the  neutralist  countries,  is  designed 

*  Talensky,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  economic  and  political  bases 
needed  for  making  war  on  the  Soviet  Union. 


Annihilation  by  Accident 

As  the  Soviets'  faith  in  their  ability  to  deter  a  deliberate  war 
has  grown,  they  have  turned  their  attention  increasingly  to  the 
threat  of  accidental  war.  Since  1957,  Khrushchev  has  spoken 
frequently  of  a  "fatal  error"  that  could  unleash  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  The  mad  bomber  pilot  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air 
Command  o£F  on  a  lethal  froHc  of  his  own,  the  flock  of  geese 
on  the  radar  screen,  and  the  meteor  that  looks  hke  a  bomb  have 
become  familiar  symbols  in  the  Soviet  campaign  to  dramatize 
the  threat  of  accidental  war.  The  Russians  developed  the  theme 
of  accidental  war  as  a  major  argument  for  disarmament  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Western  strategists  were  first  expressing 
concern  over  the  problem  of  miscalculation  and  faulty  com- 
munication in  a  world  of  increasingly  complex  weapons  systems. 
The  propaganda  motivation  for  the  Soviet  tack  is  clear.  By 
stressing  the  perils  of  accidental  war,  the  Soviets  could  make  a 
strong  case  for  disarmament  without  acknowledging  either  that 
their  military  strength  was  insuflBcient  to  deter  the  United  States 
or  that  the  balance  of  terror  was  a  satisfactory  situation. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned over  the  danger  of  war  by  mistake.  Confronted  with  the 
technological  problems  of  maintaining  an  alert  retaliatory  force 
which  is  neither  too  slow  nor  too  quick  to  fire,  Soviet  miUtary 
leaders  are  aware  that  American  strategists  face  the  same  ago- 
nizing problems.  The  Soviet  press  seizes  upon  false  alerts  in 
the  United  States— accidents  involving  Strategic  Air  Command 
bombers,  missile  misfirings,  and  particularly  incidents  involving 
overflights— to  underscore  the  dangers  of  accidental  war.  Re- 
cently, Soviet  military  writers  have  insisted  that  the  United 
States  has  developed  a  "strike-first"  strategy,  an  assertion  which 
they  base  on  statements  allegedly  contained  in  the  stiU-secret 
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Gaither  Report,*  on  interviews  and  Congressional  testimony  by 
American  military  leaders,  and  books  on  military  strategy  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 


Threat  of  Pre-emptive  Attack 

Soviet  propagandists  also  continue  to  accuse  the  United  States 
of  plotting  a  "preventive  war."  But  a  close  reading  of  their 
analysis,  taken  together  with  Khrushchev's  confident  statements 
about  the  eflFectiveness  of  Soviet  strategic  deterrence,  suggests 
that  what  they  really  are  concerned  about  is  "pre-emptive  war," 
which  is  the  launching  of  an  attack  in  anticipation  of  an  enemy 
blow. 

Since  1955,  Soviet  mihtary  writers  have  evolved  a  doctrine 
calling  for  a  pre-emptive  strike  whenever  an  enemy  attack  ap- 
pears imminent.  Since  that  time,  American  thinking  on  arms 
control  has  also  centered  on  this  problem.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
temptation  to  attack  first  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  to 
attack  at  all  that  has  struck  strategists  in  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  principal  dangers  of  the  arms  race.  Western  pro- 
posals have  emphasized  schemes  for  inspection  and  improved 
communications  to  provide  mutual  reassurance.  Schemes  such 
as  the  "open-skies"  plan  for  the  exchange  of  military  information 
and  reciprocal  permission  of  aerial  photography,  and  the  more 
recent  proposals  for  advance  notification  of  missile  launchings, 
are  typical  examples.  At  the  same  time,  the  creation  of  an  invul- 
nerable retaHatory  force  has  become  a  major  goal  of  United 
States  strategic  planning.  The  development  of  a  mobile  striking 
force,  consisting  of  Polaris  submarines  and  of  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, which  can  be  launched  from  moving  railroad  cars,  and 
the  "hardening"  of  fixed  military  bases  by  concealment  and 
fortification  are  designed  to  permit  the  United  States  the  luxury 
of  waiting  for  accurate  verification  of  a  supposed  attack  before 
striking  back. 


*  The  Gaither  Report  was  a  special  study  of  United  States  national  secur- 
ity submitted  to  President  Eisenhower  on  November  7,  1957. 
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While  the  Soviets  boast  from  time  to  time  that  their  own 
missile  bases  are  relatively  invulnerable  due  to  the  vastness  of 
their  territory,  they  have  attacked  the  idea  of  stabiHzing  the 
system  of  deterrence  through  mutual  invulnerability.  They  have 
consistently  refused  to  admit  that  they  are  reassured  by  the 
recent  direction  of  arms  stockpiHng  by  the  United  States.  Despite 
frequent  American  declarations  that  the  Polaris  is  primarily  a 
defensive  "second-strike"  weapon,  the  Soviets  have  launched  a 
violent  campaign  against  this  addition  to  the  United  States 
nuclear  force  and  especially  its  deployment  to  a  base  in  Scotland. 
Nor  have  they  sought  to  oflFer  any  reassurance  that  they  them- 
selves intend  to  be  circumspect  in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Moscow's  veiled  threats  to  use  missiles  against  England  and 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  its  "symbolic"  offer  to  use 
rockets  to  support  Castro  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  unambiguous  Soviet  ultimatum  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  any  country  which  permits  the  United  States  to 
launch  U-2  flights  from  its  territory— all  indicate  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  far  more  interested  in  presenting  what  Herman  Kahn 
calls  a  "credible  first-strike  capacity"*— i.e.,  a  posture  of  calcu- 
lated readiness  to  undertake  nuclear  war,  designed  to  deter 
provocations  by  the  adversary— than  it  is  in  offering  reassurance. 

The  arms  race  has  become  a  bizarre  hall  of  reflecting  mirrors 
in  which  the  attitudes  of  one  antagonist  are  at  least  partly  a 
projection  of  the  other's.  It  is  possible  that  Soviet  decision- 
makers are  happier  about  the  direction  of  U.S.  strategic  planning 
than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  But  their  refusal  to  acknowledge 
that  invulnerable  weapons  systems  may  lessen  the  danger  of 
accidental  war  has  thus  far  been  persistent.  This  Soviet  dis- 
paragement of  the  concept  of  invulnerable  deterrents  may  be 
designed  primarily  to  increase  pressure  on  the  West  to  accept 
general  and  complete  disarmament;  or,  as  some  think,  it  may  be 
merely  a  reflection  of  their  lack  of  sophistication  in  modern 
strategy.  In  any  case,  a  Soviet  campaign  to  label  "second-strike" 


*  Herman   Kahn,    On   Thermonuclear   War    ( Princeton,   N.J. :    Princeton 
University  Press,  1961). 
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systems  as  provocative  would  undermine  some  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  systems  insofar  as  they  are  designed  to  provide 
mutually  reinforcing  reassurance,  since  the  degree  of  reassur- 
ance for  the  United  States  is  in  some  measure  a  projection  of 
Soviet  reassurance.  .  .  . 


The  Issue  of  Arms  Control 

The  Soviets  have  also  opposed  any  negotiated  arms-control 
measures  which  would  seek  to  stabilize  the  arms  race  at  high 
armament  levels.  There  are  several  explanations  for  this  Soviet 
opposition  to  schemes  that  do  not  involve  substantial  weapons 
reduction.  First,  many  of  these  schemes  have  called  for  reciprocal 
inspection  of  missile-launching  sites.  The  Soviets  have  denounced 
such  proposals  as  crude  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  obtain 
target  information,  implying  that  they  do  not  really  involve 
reciprocal  concessions  in  view  of  the  greater  secrecy  the  Soviets 
now  enjoy. 

A  second  possible  motivation  for  Soviet  opposition  to  arms- 
control  proposals  is  that  subtle  schemes  make  bad  propaganda. 
The  esoteric  reasoning  required  to  follow  some  of  the  intricate 
arms-control  schemes  currently  discussed  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  compressed  into  a  slogan.  Moreover,  to  advocate  a 
system  of  stabiHzed  deterrence  is  to  lose  the  moral  force  and 
emotional  appeal  of  a  radical  disarmament  position.  In  the 
Soviet  press,  arms-control  measures  are  characterized  as  attempts 
to  "legalize  the  arms  race,"  while  disamiament  is  hailed  as  a 
means  of  outlawing  war.  By  advocating  radical  disarmament, 
the  Communist  movement  attracts  broad  elements  of  the  popu- 
lations of  both  the  uncommitted  countries  and  the  principal 
adversary  nations.  Not  only  do  the  Communists  thereby  gain 
new  sympathy,  and  perhaps  new  supporters,  but  the  govern- 
ments that  oppose  the  U.S.S.R.  lose  a  measure  of  the  popular 
support  they  need  to  maintain  an  effective  defense  effort.  As 
James  E.  Jackson,  an  American  Communist,  recently  explained 
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it  in  the  World  Marxist  Review,  "the  fight  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament will  help  the  working  people  in  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries to  get  rid  of  whatever  jingo  sentiment  the  bourgeoisie  may 
have  instilled  into  them  during  the  cold  war."* 

In  addition  to  their  propaganda  motives  for  opposing  arms 
control  through  a  stabilization  of  deterrent  systems,  the  Soviets 
have  some  more  substantive  objections.  Whenever  they  have 
discussed  the  subject  seriously,  they  have  referred  to  the  extraor- 
dinary technical  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  stable  balance  of 
military  power  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  technical  break-through 
could  destroy  the  balance.  A.  A.  Blagonravov,  one  of  the  Soviet 
delegates  to  the  [1960]  Pugwash  Conference  in  Moscow  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Soviet  Committee  on  Space  Research, 
recently  had  this  to  say  about  devices  for  detecting  missile 
launchings:  "It  is  not  unlikely  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  be 
possible  to  detect  missile  launchings.  But  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  every  new  military  invention  leads  to  a  counter- 
invention,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  much  research  is  being 
and  will  be  conducted  to  paralyze  any  possible  detection 
system."t 

Thus,  the  Soviets  appear  to  have  some  real  doubts  concerning 
the  reliabifity  of  stabilized  deterrent  systems,  perhaps  because 
their  own  recent  successes  have  demonstrated  how  crucial  an 
aspect  of  the  arms  race  is  the  competition  in  research.  When 
the  Russians  proved— by  launching  the  first  Sputnik  in  1957— 
that  they  had  developed  rocket  engines  with  a  significantly 
greater  thrust  than  those  available  in  the  West,  the  reaction  in 
the  United  States  approached  panic.  It  is  precisely  at  the  point 
when  the  adversary  gives  evidence  of  having  achieved  a  tech- 
nical break-through  promising  to  neutralize  the  deterrent  force 
of  the  "lagging"  power  that  the  temptation  to  strike  a  "pre- 
ventive" blow  is  greatest.  The  Russians  have  insisted  that  the 

*  "The  General  Crisis  of  Capitalism  Deepens,"  IV,  No.  1  (January,  1961), 
p.  45. 

t  "Destruction  of  Means  of  Nuclear  Delivery,"  in  New  Times  (Moscow), 
No.  52,  1960,  p.  10. 
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technical  problems  of  coping  with  this  challenge  are  greater 
than  the  technical  problems  inherent  in  a  complete  disarmament 
system. 

One  development,  for  example,  that  could  seriously  upset  the 
balance  of  a  controlled  deterrence  system  based  on  the  posses- 
sion of  large  numbers  of  ICBM's  would  be  the  perfection  of  a 
highly  effective  antimissile  missile.  Although  such  a  develop- 
ment is  generally  regarded  as  unlikely  because  of  the  enormous 
technological  problems  involved,  Soviet  scientists  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  possibility.  Writing  to  Bertrand  Russell  in  the 
pre-ICBM-days  of  1956,  Peter  Kapitza,  the  most  renowned 
Soviet  theoretical  physicist,  pointed  out  that  international  con- 
ventions designed  to  prevent  atomic  war  "must  envisage  the 
possibility  of  effective  means  of  defense  [against  missiles]  being 
invented."*  He  therefore  suggested  an  obligatory  exchange  of 
information  on  research.  Although  recent  oflBcial  Soviet  disar- 
mament proposals  have  prescribed  the  abolition  of  mihtary  re- 
search in  a  late  stage  of  the  disarmament  timetable,  they  have 
been  silent  on  methods  of  verification  and  inspection. 

Restricting  the  Atomic  Club 

There  is  another  limitation  of  stabilized  deterrence  systems 
which  has  undoubtedly  occurred  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  but  which 
they  do  not  discuss  publicly.  Proposals  for  improving  the  func- 
tioning of  the  deterrence  system  do  not  directly  attack  the  so- 
called  "Nth-country"  problem— that  is,  regulation  of  the  spread 
of  nuclear  capability  to  a  wider  number  of  powers.  The  Soviets 
do  not  discuss  this  question  openly  because  it  would  require 
them  to  discuss  their  relations  with  Communist  China  with  an 
unacceptable  degree  of  frankness,  but  they  have  indicated  pri- 
vately that  they  are  seriously  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  China 
becoming  a  nuclear  power. 


Quoted  in  New  Times,  September  20,  1956,  p.  14. 
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Although  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
limit  the  availability  of  atomic  weapons,  and  particularly  to  keep 
Communist  China  and  the  satellite  nations  from  obtaining 
them,  it  is  not  in  Moscow's  interest  to  appear  to  promote  such 
a  policy.  Thus,  wherever  the  Soviets  have  been  called  upon  to 
take  a  stand  directly  bearing  on  this  problem,  they  have  sacri- 
ficed long-term  "Nth-country"  control  for  immediate  diplomatic 
support.  Soviet  bilateral  agreements  on  atomic  cooperation  with 
other  countries,  unHke  such  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  have  no  provisions  for  inspection  and  control. 
Indeed,  Soviet  representatives  in  the  United  Nations  have 
denounced  safeguards  designed  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
atomic  materials  into  weapons  programs  as  an  infringement  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  recipient  countries.  In  addition,  at  the 
1960  Geneva  disarmament  conference,  the  Soviet  bloc  abstained 
from  supporting  a  specific  resolution  in  favor  of  studying  meas- 
ures to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  have  been  recent  indications,  however,  that  the  Soviets 
are  becoming  more  seriously  concerned  with  the  risks  of  the 
arms  race.  References  to  the  expanding  "atomic  club"  have 
begun  to  appear  in  the  Soviet  press.  Soviet  scientists  taking  part 
in  unofficial  meetings  with  Western  counterparts  have  reportedly 
discussed  the  Nth-country  question  with  greater  frankness. 

Moreover,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
the  universal  disarmament  theme  in  1922,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  reconcile  the  possibility  of  disarmament  with  Marxist 
ideology.  Soviet  journals  have  recently  attacked  Party  members 
for  refusing  "to  beheve  in  the  possibility  of  disarmament,"* 
and  for  dismissing  the  government's  disarmament  policy  as  a 
"pacifist  illusion."!  Since  the  Soviet  regime  does  not  willingly 
expose  ideological  differences  touching  on  sensitive  foreign- 
policy  matters,  this  discussion  might  suggest  that  Khrushchev  is 


*  Pravda  editorial,  June  13,  1960. 

t  A.   Butenko,  V.  Pchelin,  "Sovremennaia  epokha  i  tvorcheskoe  razvitie 
marksizmaleninizma,"  Kommunist,  August,  1960,  p.  12. 
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determined  to  develop,  within  the  Soviet  Union,  an  ideological 
position  that  can  encompass  negotiated  disarmament. 

Since  1959,  the  Soviets  have  conducted  an  intensive  campaign 
for  "general  and  complete  disarmament"  within  a  specified  time 
period,  and  Khrushchev  has  promised  that  if  the  West  should 
accede  to  such  a  program,  the  Soviet  Union  would  accept  any 
controls  and  inspection  proposed.  This  position  has  obvious 
propagandistic  appeal  and  has  been  fully  exploited  for  that 
purpose.  Whether  or  not  Khrushchev  would  actually  sign  such 
an  agreement,  however,  is  unclear.  One  possible  reason  for  the 
Russians  not  to  accept  radical  arms  reduction,  apart  from  their 
distaste  for  inspection,  is  that  acceptance  would  mean  abandon- 
ment of  the  "struggle  for  disarmament"  which  has  proved  to  be 
a  highly  effective  political  weapon  for  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Kremlin  now  proclaims  its  confidence  that  the  Communist 
system  can  win  the  struggle  with  the  West  in  a  world  of  near- 
total  disarmament.  A  disarmed  world  on  the  verge  of  chaos 
would  provide  the  Communists  with  a  congenial  backdrop  for 
further  penetration  of  the  non-Communist  world.  If  disarma- 
ment means  the  mere  abolition  of  weapons  without  any  change 
in  the  international  political  system,  so  that  resort  to  violence 
at  lower  levels  continues  to  be  both  a  permissible  and  a  practical 
course  for  sovereign  states,  the  Soviets  may  have  good  reasons 
to  favor  such  a  policy.  A  more  important  question  is  whether 
the  Kremlin's  faith  in  the  inevitability  of  ultimate  Soviet  success 
is  now  great  enough  to  permit  it  to  accept  the  kind  of  restraints 
on  its  international  conduct  that  a  system  of  effective  controls 
over  comprehensive  disarmament  would  require. 

Although  recent  developments  thus  indicate  changes  in  the 
Soviet  approach  to  the  disarmament  problem,  they  do  not  reveal 
either  the  depth  or  the  extent  of  the  changes.  The  Soviet  Union, 
in  promoting  its  disarmament  policy  in  the  past,  has  made  many 
tactical  shifts  and  offered  a  number  of  substantive  concessions. 
But  it  has  never  appeared  to  accept  the  proposition  that  radical 
disarmament,  which  it  espouses,  will  necessitate  many  profound 
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changes  in  the  world,  including  a  drastic  reorientation  of  the 
techniques  of  Soviet  rule  affecting  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  Whether  the  logic  of  the  arms  race  wiU  dictate  so  funda- 
mental a  shift  remains  to  be  seen,  Soviet  poHcy-malcers  will 
indicate  the  answer  by  the  way  they  balance  the  risks  of  the 
arms  race  against  the  opportunities  for  Communist  aggrandize- 
ment in  a  supercharged  world. 


10.  U.S.  National  Goals  and 
Arms  Control 

Report  of  the  Nineteenth  American  Assembly 


From  May  4  to  7,  1961,  sixty-three  American  citizens  met 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Assembly  of  Columbia 
University  at  Arden  House  in  Harriman,  New  York,  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  arms  control.  Among  the  participants 
were  speciahsts  in  national  security  from  the  government  and 
the  academic  community,  as  well  as  leaders  from  other  areas 
of  American  life.  At  the  end  of  their  deliberations,  the  group 
concurred  in  the  statement  presented  here.  The  consensus 
achieved  by  this  selected  cross  section  of  citizens  parallels 
much  of  the  current  arms-control  literature  and  probably  rep- 
resents a  wider,  though  imarticulated,  consensus  in  the  United 
States.  (The  Hst  of  Assembly  participants  appears  in  Appen- 
dix A.) 


"Final  Report  of  the  Nineteenth  American  Assembly,"  Arms 
Control:  Issues  for  the  Public  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
HaU,  1961),  pp.  201^.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
American  Assembly  and  the  publisher. 
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I. 

FOR  fifteen  years,  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  disar- 
mament as  a  goal  of  its  foreign  policy.  There  has  been  no 
significant  progress  toward  international  agreement  on  measures 
to  reduce  or  control  armaments. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  not  been  understood  abroad  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  been  left  inadequately  informed  and  uncertain 
concerning  his  government's  intentions. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  increasing  risk  of  destruc- 
tion inherent  in  modern  weapons  and  their  tendency  to  exacer- 
bate tensions  among  nations. 

It  is  time  to  reconsider  assumptions  and  to  determine  afresh 
what  United  States  disarmament  poHcies  should  be,  and  how 
they  should  be  pursued. 

II. 

The  disarmament  pohcy  of  the  United  States  can  be  devel- 
oped and  understood  only  as  part  of  the  nation's  foreign  pohcy. 
It  must  serve  the  goals  of  that  poHcy.  We  believe  these  goals  to 
include: 

A  world  in  which  nations  settle  their  differences  by  peaceful 
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means;  in  which  changes  in  international  relations  can  take 
place  peacefully;  in  which  there  is  no  danger  or  fear  of  mass 
destruction,  and  national  armaments  are  eflFectively  reduced  and 
controlled;  in  which  all  nations,  whether  long  estabHshed  or 
newly  emerging,  are  able  to  develop  their  resources  and  institu- 
tions to  give  their  people  a  decent  hfe  in  freedom. 

These  goals,  we  beHeve,  are  the  goals  of  most  peoples. 

We  have  sometimes  been  hampered  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
affirmative  purposes  because  we  had  to  concentrate  on  defense 
against  the  threat  of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  aggression. 
Rearmament  to  meet  the  threat  has  been  indispensable,  but 
modern  weapons  leave  all  countries,  including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  exposed  to  a  new  danger  of  destruction 
by  accident,  by  mistake,  by  miscalculation.  There  is  also  the 
danger  that  deterrence  may  fail  or  may  be  overtaken  by  rapidly 
changing  technology. 

These  dangers  give  urgency  to  the  search  for  arms  control. 
While  arms  control  inevitably  entails  some  risks,  there  are  the 
gravest  risks  in  doing  nothing  and  leaving  the  arms  race  un- 
controlled. 

III. 

In  its  quest  for  arms  control,  there  are  some  things  the  United 
States  must  and  can  do  itself  or  in  cooperation  with  its  allies. 
Others  are  possible  only  through  persevering  efforts  to  reach 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  to  action  by  the  United  States  itself,  we  urge  the  following: 

1)  Arms  control  and  disarmament  must  be  a  central  concern 
of  American  political  leadership  at  all  levels  of  executive  respon- 
sibility, beginning  with  the  President  and  including  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  should  also  be  a  major 
concern  of  the  Congress,  through  such  subcommittees  or  com- 
mittees, several  or  joint,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

2)  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  interrelation  of  pohtical, 
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economic,  strategic,  and  arms-control  factors  in  making  policy 
decisions,  whether  the  problems  appear  as  problems  of  foreign 
policy,  defense  policy,  or  arms-control  policy. 

3)  There  must  be  awareness  that  arms  control  is  a  continuing 
national  problem  requiring  continuous  attention,  not  merely 
sporadic  preparation  for  negotiations. 

4)  Accordingly,  a  United  States  disarmament  agency  should 
be  established  by  statute  on  a  semiautonomous  basis,  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  direct  access  to  the  President. 

5)  The  United  States  should  adopt  weapons  policies  which 
emphasize  the  capacity  to  retaUate  even  after  a  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  In  the  choice  of  weapons  systems,  we 
should  seek  to  avoid  undue  provocation  or  the  impairment  of 
future  arms-control  possibilities. 

6)  The  United  States  should  avoid  measures  which  might 
seriously  impair  the  likelihood  of  agreement,  for  example,  giving 
nuclear  weapons  to  additional  nations  or  helping  them  to  de- 
velop nuclear-weapons  capability. 

7)  The  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  its  alhes,  should 
strengthen  conventional  forces  and  paramilitary  capabilities  to 
deter  or  arrest  local  hostilities  and  avoid  any  apparent  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons. 

8)  Arms-control  research  should  be  greatly  broadened  and 
accelerated,  particularly  in  an  effort  to  develop  better  means  of 
detection  of  possible  violations  with  a  minimum  of  intrusion 
into  the  lives  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  any  other  country  concerned. 

9)  Economic  readjustment  as  a  result  of  disarmament  can,  in 
our  judgment,  be  effected  without  serious  dislocation,  but  prepar- 
ation therefor  is  needed  through  appropriate  research  and 
planning. 

10)  The  United  States  should  make  substantial  efforts  to  in- 
form its  people  and  the  peoples  of  other  nations  about  arms- 
control  issues  and  policies. 
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IV. 

We  support  the  stated  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  eflFective  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  persuade  the  Communist 
bloc  that  it  is  in  the  common  interest,  and  would  enhance  the 
security  of  all,  to  reach  early  agreement,  separately  or  in  com- 
bination, upon  effective  measures  under  mutually  reassuring 
systems  of  inspection  and  control: 

a)  to  ban  nuclear  tests  and  take  other  measures  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons; 

b)  to  refrain  from  placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space; 

c)  to  give  greater  assurance  against  surprise  attack; 

d)  to  devise  means,  such  as  improved  warning  systems  and 
mutual  communications,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  hos- 
tilities based  upon  miscalculation,  mistake,  or  accident; 

e)  to  halt  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weap- 
ons and  to  contribute  substantial  amounts  from  stockpiles 
for  peaceful  uses; 

f )  to  estabHsh  controls  upon  major  weapons-delivery  systems. 

Such  agreements,  we  beheve,  are  capable  of  effective  control 
and  verification.  This  does  not  mean  perfect  certainty.  It  means 
that  there  would  exist  a  system  under  which  the  probabiHties 
of  prompt  detection  of  a  violation  are  sufficiently  high.  Effective 
control  and  verification  may  be  by  reciprocal  inspection,  or  by 
international  organization  or  other  impartial  arrangement.  Any 
proposal  for  control  and  verification  under  a  tripartite  directo- 
rate which  can  only  operate  unanimously  is  a  sham.  It  is  as 
unacceptable  as  the  proposal  to  replace  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  with  a  comparable  tripar- 
tite directorate. 
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V. 

In  addition  to  seeking  agreement  on  the  measures  we  have 
suggested,  the  United  States  should  press  for  agreement  on 
comprehensive  disarmament— reduction  of  all  kinds  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  to  substantially  lower  levels— in  con- 
trolled stages.  Such  comprehensive  disarmament  will  require 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  prevailing  pohtical  climate  and 
patterns  of  poHtical  behavior,  including  fundamental  change  in 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Communist  China. 

Without  such  change,  the  comprehensive  reduction  of  arma- 
ments to  low  levels  would  create  new  tensions  and  new  dangers 
to  peace  and  security.  Comprehensive  disarmament  with  efiFec- 
tive  controls  will  also  require  enlarged  and  strengthened  inter- 
national institutions  equipped  with  substantial  power  to  help 
maintain  the  peace.  Proposals  for  hasty  agreement  on  "general 
and  complete  disarmament"  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
or  confuse  these  elemental  considerations. 


VI. 

The  task  will  not  be  easy.  We  have  not  sought  to  minimize 
the  obstacles,  which  are  formidable.  But  the  dangers  of  inaction 
are  formidable  too.  If  arms  control  is  not  achieved  in  time, 
weapons  may  become  so  complex  and  widely  distributed  that 
national  measures  wiU  afford  little  security  and  international 
control  will  become  inordinately  diflScult.  Whatever  the  diffi- 
culties, the  United  States  must  persevere,  for  the  achievement 
of  arms  controls  is  directly  linked  to  the  achievement  of  our 
national  goals. 


11.  Defense,  Disarmament, 
and  the  Free  World 

Report  of  the  European-American  Assembly 


Some  sixty  persons  from  thirteen  coimtries,  and  representing 
a  wide  variety  of  experience,  participated  in  the  European- 
American  Assembly  on  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control  in 
Buergenstock,  Switzerland,  July  6—9,  1961.  Twenty-five  par- 
ticipants were  from  the  United  States;  the  others  came  from 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the  Federal  Repubhc 
of  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom,  (A  list  of  those 
present  appears  in  Appendix  B.) 

The  conference  was  organized  by  the  American  Assembly 
of  Columbia  University  in  New  York  and  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  London. 

The  following  report  emerged  after  three  days  of  intensive 
discussion  among  the  Assembly  members,  who  had  worked 
in  three  separate  groups.  There  was  general  agreement  on 
this  final  report,  but  participants  were  not  asked  to  sign  it, 
and  it  does  not  commit  every  individual  to  every  conclusion 
or  recommendation.  The  report  was  released  to  the  public 
press.  Although  it  reflects  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  current 
arms-control  consensus,  it  reveals  marginal  but  significant 
differences  in  emphasis  when  compared  to  a  report  issued  by 
a  similar,  but  all-American,  gathering  held  two  months  be- 
fore. (See  the  preceding  selection.) 
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THE  countries  of  the  world  are  now  spending  some  $300 
million  a  day  on  armaments,  and  there  are  fourteen  milUon 
men  under  arms  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  In  part,  this  is 
a  response  to  the  severest  clash  of  pohtical  systems  that  has 
beset  the  world  for  centuries.  But  it  is  also  a  consequence  of 
the  accelerating  revolution  in  military  technology,  of  which  the 
atom  bomb,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  the  ballistic  missile  may 
be  no  more  than  preliminary  incidents,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked  and  indefinitely,  must  undermine  all 
hopes  of  a  peaceful  world,  if  not  of  man's  survival. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  growing  dangers  of  the  un- 
controlled arms  race,  and  firmly  bcHeve  that  attempts  to  achieve 
security  and  protection  by  the  mere  amassing  of  miUtary  power 
are  no  longer  adequate.  The  alternatives  with  which  modem 
technology  confronts  us  are  the  evolution  of  a  sound  system 
of  international  security  or  a  desperately  unsafe  world. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  reconsider  the  defense  and  disarma- 
ment poHcies  of  the  free  nations. 

General,  Comprehensive,  and  Controlled  Disarmament 

We  want  general,  comprehensive,  and  controlled  disarmament; 
general  in  that  it  would  apply  to  all  countries;  comprehensive  in. 
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that  it  would  embrace  aU  categories  of  weapons  and  forces; 
controlled  in  the  sense  that  the  system  would  give  confidence 
that  obligations  are  respected.  The  attainment  of  so  far-reaching 
an  objective  may  be  the  condition  of  survival  in  a  world  of 
overlapping  poHtical,  economic,  and  scientific  revolutions. 

But  we  must  point  out  two  inescapable  implications  of  such 
an  objective.  First,  it  would  require  further  substantial  modifi- 
cation of  full  national  sovereignty.  Its  latter  stages  would  require 
a  system  of  central  enforcement  and  adjudication,  together  with 
an  international  pohce  force  of  considerable  power.  This  would 
greatly  circumscribe  the  freedom  of  action  of  national  states. 

Second,  disarmament  must  proceed  by  stages.  No  state  would 
enter  the  later  and  more  drastic  stages  of  a  comprehensive  dis- 
armament system  until  the  preHminary  stages  had  been  suc- 
cessfully completed— in  particular  until  the  machinery  of 
enforcement  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  had  been 
created  and  was  shown  to  be  functioning  effectively. 

There  are  now  over  one  hundred  sovereign  states,  and  the 
world  can  no  longer  be  under  any  illusion  that  even  the  pre- 
Hminary stages  of  a  general  disarmament  agreement  could  be 
swiftly  or  easily  negotiated.  The  sooner  the  first  steps  along  this 
road  can  be  taken,  the  sooner  wiW  it  be  possible  to  judge  from 
actual  experience  when  further  progress  in  disarmament  vnll 
become  feasible. 

Five  Measures  That  Would  Serve  the  Interests 
of  Both  Sides 

We  believe  that  the  Western  powers  and  the  Communist 
powers  have,  despite  their  poHtical  hostility,  a  common  interest 
with  all  other  nations  in  eliminating  the  most  obvious  dangers 
of  war.  Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  peace  and  security,  and  con- 
tinuous technological  innovation  is  making  the  problems  of 
control  more  complex  and  more  onerous.  This  area  of  common 
interest  could  be  advanced  by  the  foUowing  measures: 
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1.  Measures  to  arrest  the  development  of  nuclear-weapon 
capabilities.  This  [development]  is  a  growing  danger;  for  this 
reason,  among  many,  we  consider  it  tragic  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  appears  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  completion  of  a  nuclear- 
test-ban  treaty,  which  would  have  gone  a  considerable  distance 
to  obviate  this  danger. 

2.  Measures  to  halt  the  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
use  in  weapons  and  to  begin  the  transfer  of  substantial  stocks 
to  peaceful  uses. 

3.  Measures  to  establish  controls  upon  the  means  of  delivering 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

4.  Measures  of  mutual  restraint  against  placing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  outer  space.  The  military  misuse  of  outer 
space  is  an  imminent  danger,  and  it  is  vital  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment before  further  research  and  development  tempt  the  space 
powers  to  take  a  step  which  would  gravely  comphcate  the  dis- 
armament problem. 

5.  Measures  designed  to  give  greater  assurance  against  sur- 
prise attack  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  through  miscalcu- 
lation, misinterpretation  of  the  adversary's  intentions,  or  technical 
accident. 

We  beheve  that  agreements  on  these  measures  could  at  present 
be  effectively  controlled  by  a  variety  of  means.  The  common 
interest  of  the  powers  concerned  to  perpetuate  such  agreements 
encourages  their  being  respected.  And  if  there  are  violations 
there  remains  the  right  of  the  parties  to  withdraw  from  specific 
agreements. 

But  we  must  emphasize  the  urgency  of  such  limited  agree- 
ments. With  every  passing  year,  the  problems  of  effective  con- 
trol become  more  complex  and  might  soon  prove  insoluble.  The 
next  generation  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  bequeath  them  a  world 
of  many  nuclear  powers,  of  space  weapons,  or  one  which  dwells 
in  constant  fear  of  sudden  or  accidental  war,  simply  because  the 
major  industrial  powers  are  divided  by  ahen  concepts  of  society. 
Moreover,  such  Hmited  agreements  would  provide  useful  experi- 
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ence  in  operating  the  kinds  of  international  agreement  needed 
to  control  more  far-reaching  measures  of  disarmament. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  security  and  stability  of 
Europe  because  it  is  stiU  the  area  where  catastrophic  general 
war  could  most  easily  originate.  The  attempts  to  reach  a  poHtical 
settlement  of  the  German  question  or  to  negotiate  a  wider  system 
of  European  security  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  pro- 
foundly discouraging.  But  this  does  not  absolve  either  the  NATO 
powers  or  the  Warsaw-Pact  countries  from  the  responsibility  for 
negotiating  agreements  which  minimize  the  danger  of  war  in 
Europe.  In  this  context,  we  beheve  there  should  be  serious 
study  of  means  to  achieve  this  end  on  poHticaUy  acceptable 
terms,  and  while  maintaining  the  American  miHtary  presence  in 
Europe. 

Unilateral  Western  Measures  to  Reduce  Danger 

Unfortunately,  present  tensions  make  the  conclusion  of  formal 
agreements  difficult  in  the  immediate  future.  This  may  change, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  frame  Western  pohtical  and 
military  policies  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  dangers  of 
war  with  due  regard  to  existing  commitments.  There  are  certain 
unilateral  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  increase  stabihty  and  to 
underline  the  defensive  nature  of  Western  military  prepara- 
tions. These  are  of  two  kinds,  poHtical  and  military. 

Military  measures  include:* 

1.  Rapid  progress  with  the  development  of  relatively  invulner- 
able weapons  systems,  and  the  complementary  scrapping  of 
vulnerable  and  provocative  systems,  in  order  to  reduce  tensions 
arising  from  fear  of  surprise  attack. 

2.  Considerable  improvement  in  conventional  forces  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  the  Western  response  to  a  threat  of  war 


*  M.  Jules  Moch  and  several  other  participants  did  not  support  this  sec- 
tion dealing  with  military  measures.— Editor. 
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and   to   reduce   the   danger   and  fear   of  recourse   to   nuclear 
weapons. 

3.  Improvements  in  command  and  control  systems  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  rash  or  unpremeditated  action, 

4.  Improvement  of  the  integration  of  United  States  security 
policy  with  NATO  policy,  thereby  weakening  the  incentive  to 
the  European  powers  to  exert  influence  upon  the  United  States 
by  developing  nuclear-weapons  systems  of  their  own. 

Political  measures  include: 

1.  Closer  coordination  of  policy  on  those  non-European  ques- 
tions, where  the  interests  of  the  Western  powers  are  inseparable. 

2.  Greater  support  for  the  peace-keeping  authority  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  strengthening,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  international 
law  and  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

It  may  very  well  prove  to  be  the  case  that  only  by  success- 
fully developing  internal  systems  of  interdependence  and  arms 
control  within  the  Western  alliances  (including  strengthening 
the  inspection  facihties  of  Western  European  Union),  can  we 
demonstrate  both  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  such  techniques  can  be  applied  on  a  wider  scale. 

Soviet  Obstructionism  Is  a  Serious  Problem 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  evidenced  little  serious  study  [of]  its  insistence  .  .  .  that 
total  disarmament  could  be  speedily  achieved  in  a  world  of 
fully  sovereign  states,  of  the  problems  of  disarmament,  or  even 
of  limited  measures  of  control.  We  beHeve  that  this  attitude  may 
change  under  the  pressures  of  miHtary  technology  and  Soviet 
understanding  of  the  mutual  interest  of  all  powers  in  genuine 
progress  toward  disarmament. 

We  are  also  aware  that  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
would  not  necessarily  imply  any  diminution  of  the  present  strug- 
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gle,  but  would  transfer  it  to  the  plane  of  economic  and  political 
warfare.  This  we  are  fully  prepared  to  accept  since  we  are  con- 
fident that  our  own  societies  and  policies  are  able  to  meet  these 
new  forms  of  challenge. 

But  the  Soviet  attempt  to  impose  a  tripartite  system  of  con- 
trol at  the  executive  levels  of  a  disarmament-inspection-and- 
control  system,  as  well  as  in  the  United  Nations,  appears  to  us 
to  place  insoluble  difficulties  in  the  way  of  further  progress. 

Two  Fallacies  Have  Bedeviled  the 
Disarmament  Dialogue 

The  consideration  of  the  problems  of  disarmament  or  arms 
control  has  too  often  been  bedeviled  in  the  past  by  two  fallacies. 
First,  that  for  agreement  between  nations  good  will  and  mutual 
confidence  are  enough,  without  regard  for  the  hard  study  of 
common  interest  and  workable  techniques  of  control  and  in- 
spection that  are  necessary.  Second,  that  miHtary  policies  and 
disarmament  pohcies  lead  in  opposite  directions  rather  than 
being  considered  as  complementary  aspects  of  the  same  problem 
—the  maintenance  of  national  and  international  security. 

To  overcome  this  confusion  we  believe  that: 

1.  Governments  should  expand  oflBcial  research  and  actively 
encourage  independent  research  on  the  problems  of  disarmament 
and  arms  control. 

2.  There  must  be  a  greater  awareness,  both  in  the  govern- 
ments and  among  the  peoples,  that  these  are  continuing  prob- 
lems requiring  continuous  attention,  [and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
adequately  in  connection  with]  sporadic  preparations  for  ne- 
gotiations. 

3.  The  interrelation  of  disarmament  and  defense  policy  must 
be  considered  in  taking  steps  in  mihtary,  strategic,  or  political 
planning.  This  implies  a  much  closer  cooperation  between  For- 
eign OflBces  and  military  staffs  in  the  development  of  disarma- 
ment and  defense  pohcies. 
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4.  Greater  efiForts,  oflBcial  and  private,  should  be  made  in  all 
countries  to  inform  the  public  concerning  questions  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  problems  it  poses  for  individual  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  welcome  programs,  oflBcial  and 
unoflficial,  enabling  those  who  have  given  deep  thought  to  these 
complex  questions  in  the  West  to  hold  a  more  continuous  ex- 
change of  views  with  Soviet  experts  than  is  possible  at  present, 
leading,  we  would  hope,  to  joint  studies  in  this  field. 

In  such  ways,  we  may  hope  to  move  towards  the  reahzation 
of  all  men's  constant  and  ardent  desire  for  disarmament  and 
lasting  peace. 


12.  Peace  Could  Be  Achieved 
in  Our  Lifetime  If . . . 


By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner 


Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology,  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
complexities  and  diflBculties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  viable 
arms-control  agreement.  He  says  that  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  devote  one  fourth  of  the  energy  "now  being 
expended  in  the  arms  race  to  the  quest  for  lasting  peace  and 
a  better  world,  the  goal,  though  a  diflBcult  one,  could  be 
achieved  in  our  lifetime."  Mr.  Wiesner  also  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  idea  of  an  intensive  research  and  development 
program  designed  to  find  ways  to  mitigate  the  arms  race. 


"Foreword,"  Arms  Control,  Disarmament,  and  National  Security^ 
ed.  Donald  G.  Brennan  (New  York:  George  Braziller,  1961),  pp. 
14^16,  and  (c)  1960,  1961  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  whose  journal,  Daedalus,  this  article  first  appeared,. 
Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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THEEE  is  a  growing  realization  among  knowledgeable  people 
that  if  the  arms  race  is  allowed  to  continue  its  accelerating 
pace,  our  country  will  have  less  security,  not  more,  with  each 
passing  year.  As  a  result,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  Hkelihood 
of  a  war  so  disastrous  that  civilization,  if  not  man  himself,  will 
be  eradicated. 

My  own  experience  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  many 
others  who  have  worked  hard  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
in  an  effort  to  provide  the  country  with  a  strong  military  defense. 
We  have  seen  each  of  our  advances  matched  by  Soviet  develop- 
ments, so  that,  as  time  passed,  the  only  discernible  result  has 
been  that  both  our  nations  have  produced  more  and  more  de- 
structive weapons  against  which  there  is  no  defense. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  aspects  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  find  themselves  is  that  each 
is  running  an  arms  race  with  itself.  Because  of  the  technical 
capabilities  of  both  countries,  neither  will  for  long  lag  behind 
the  other  in  developing  any  new  weapon.  As  a  consequence,  we 
are  forced  to  work  harder  and  harder  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
a  given  degree  of  security.  Thus,  we  create  twin  spirals  in  in- 
vention and  production,  which,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
weapons  involved,  appear  to  lessen,  rather  than  enhance,  the 
possibiHty  of  that  security. 
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Obviously,  the  most  important  task  confronting  us  today  is 
to  find  the  means  of  halting  the  arms  race  and  eliminating  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  something 
that  can  be  safely  done  by  unilateral  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  allies,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  regard  unilateral  disarmament  as  a  course  on  which  they 
could  embark  with  safety.  Like  it  or  not,  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  make  a  superhuman  effort,  working  together,  to 
reach  agreements  leading  to  some  form  of  rational  system  of 
world  security. 

People  Are  Skeptical  About  Disarmament 

Yet,  most  people  do  not  quite  believe  in  disarmament.  In  fact, 
some  people  view  with  suspicion  any  attempt  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  military  activities,  and  many  more  are  skeptical  of  the 
possibiHty  of  actually  achieving  a  meaningful  agreement  on 
arms  control.  Such  cynicism  is  strongly  supported  by  historical 
precedents.  On  the  other  hand,  history  also  indicates  that  mitil 
now  wars  have  occurred  with  distressing  regularity,  and  that  in 
recent  times  each  successive  major  war  has  been  larger  and 
more  destructive  than  the  previous  one.  There  is  every  historical 
reason  to  conclude  that,  if  we  drift  along  as  we  are  now  doing, 
another  major  war  will  certainly  occur.  We  can  only  avoid  that 
disaster  if  the  nations  of  the  world  regard  war  itself  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  make  a  truly  consummate  effort  to  work  to- 
gether in  resolving  the  important  issues  that  are  involved. 

Unfortimately,  nations,  like  most  individuals,  become  inter- 
ested in  adequate  fire  protection  only  after  the  house  has  burned 
down.  At  least  in  the  past,  there  has  been  httle  official  wilhng- 
ness  anywhere  to  undertake  the  effort  required  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  arms  control.  Shall  we  wait  until  after  the  next  world 
war,  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  will  undoubtedly 
be  killed,  uncountable  future  generations  condemned  to  genetic 
death   or   malformation,   and   thousands   of  billions   of  dollars 
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worth  of  property  destroyed— before  it  becomes  obvious  to  the 
survivors  that  war  should  be  outlawed?  In  retrospect,  it  will 
become  impossible  to  understand  why  the  consequences  of  the 
arms  race  were  not  crystal  clear  beforehand,  and  why  an  other- 
wise rational  people  hke  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  did 
not  insist  that  their  leaders  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  find 
alternatives. 

Large-Scale  Research  Required 

I  feel  a  word  of  caution  to  the  reader  is  needed.  Partly  owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  sound  research  in  this  field  in  the  past, 
there  are  many  real  gaps  in  our  understanding  of  the  military, 
technical,  and  political  problems  involved.  Many  of  the  authors, 
myself  included,  stress  the  need  for  intensive  study.  We  are 
hopeful  that  such  studies  will  provide  knowledge  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  proceed  with  more  confidence,  but  I  should 
like  to  warn  against  the  expectation  that  any  amount  of  ad- 
vance planning  and  study,  no  matter  how  thorough,  will  see 
the  problem  completely  solved.  But  a  start  must  be  made.  First, 
and  second,  and  continuing  studies  must  be  initiated.  Research 
and  development  on  a  large  scale  are  necessary.  And  the  nations 
must  be  willing  to  try  out  the  results  of  these  carefully  thought 
out  studies  without  insisting  on  a  blueprint  completion.  We  must 
accept  an  understanding  of  the  desirable  objectives  and  the 
multitude  of  technical  details  involved,  so  as  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence to  set  off  on  the  road  to  peace. 

I  believe  we  already  have  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
problem  of  arms  control  to  make  an  effective  start,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  devote  one- 
quarter  of  the  effort  in  terms  of  manpower  and  money  now 
being  expended  in  the  arms  race  to  the  quest  for  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  better  world,  the  goal,  though  a  difficult  one,  could  be 
achieved  in  our  Hfetime. 


13.  Defense  and  Disarmament 
Are  Inseparable  Twins 


By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 


As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
since  1955,  Senator  Humphrey  has  been  the  most  persistent 
advocate  in  the  United  States  for  a  serious  national  arms- 
control  effort.  He  has  repeatedly  called  for  more  research 
and  study.  He  has  urged  more  intensive  diplomatic  activity. 
The  studies  and  hearings  of  his  subcommittee  have  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  decisions  of  the  Executive  branch. 
In  this  brief  essay,  lifted  from  one  of  his  speeches  before 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Humphrey  insists  that  disarmament  is  not 
inconsistent  with  national  defense.  Defense  and  disarmament, 
he  says,  should  be  "the  inseparable  twins  of  national-security 
policy."  He  illustrates  his  thesis  by  calling  for  a  greater  effort 
to  close  the  "missile  gap,"  pointing  out  that  a  "balance  of 
terror"  is  less  horrible  than  an  "imbalance  of  terror." 


Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  "U.S.  Defense  and  Disarmament  Poli- 
cies," a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  June  4, 
1959,  in  Congressional  Record,  pp.  8864,  8865. 
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FOR  too  long  now,  the  words  "defense"  and  "disarmament"  have 
been  treated  in  our  thinking  as  though  they  represented  the 
opposite  points  on  a  compass  or  the  extremes  in  the  thermometer. 
Writers  on  defense  and  military  strategy  compose  long  and 
scholarly  dissertations  without  once  mentioning  the  subject  of 
armaments  control;  or,  occasionally,  they  may  throw  in  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  almost  as  a  sop.  At  the  other  extreme,  there  are 
writers  and  organizations  who  prepare  equally  long  and  learned 
theses  on  the  subject  of  disarmament,  without  mentioning  weak- 
nesses in  our  Defense  Establishment. 

I  do  not  see  why  disarmament  and  defense  cannot  be  made 
the  inseparable  twins  of  national-security  poHcy.  I  should  Hke 
to  illustrate  this  concept  by  referring  to  the  present  missile  gap. 

Ample  evidence  has  been  presented  that  the  United  States 
has  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  move  dangerously  ahead  in  the 
development  and  production  of  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  We 
now  know  that  unless  we  put  forth  great  eflPort,  within  the  next 
two  years  especially,  this  gap  will  so  widen  that  the  Soviets 
may  feel  able  to  attempt  a  major  surprise  strike.  The  Soviet 
Union  may  be  tempted  to  strike,  because  the  Kremlin  will  know 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  long-range  missiles,  well  enough 
protected  and  dispersed,  to  strike  back  after  an  initial  attack, 
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and  that  our  strategic-bomber  command  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  off  to  deliver  a  major  blow  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  retaliation.  A  military  balance  of  terror  is  not  very 
comforting;  in  fact,  it  is  a  horrible  thing.  But  this  horror  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  prospect  of  an  imbalance  of  terror,  an  imbalance 
favoring  the  Soviets. 

We  Must  Close  the  Missile  Gap 

I  am  not  a  defense  expert,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be,  but  insofar  as 
I  am  aware,  no  one  in  the  administration  and  no  one  in  the  mili- 
tary departments  of  our  Government  has  argued  that  these  are 
not  facts.  As  a  consequence,  the  United  States  is  inviting  dis- 
aster through  a  failure  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  close  the 
missile  gap  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  harden  our  stra- 
tegic air  bases. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has  not  persisted  in  the 
development  of  plans  whereby  the  threat  of  an  attack  by  long- 
range  missiles  might  be  removed  and  the  missiles  eliminated, 
or  their  production  and  testing  curtailed.  The  Surprise  Attack 
Conference  was  a  start,  but  at  that  Conference  the  United 
States'  terms  of  reference  were  limited  to  inspection  only.  Meas- 
ures of  control  and  reduction  of  missiles,  for  example,  were  not 
included.  We  were  not  prepared  for  that  Conference,  and  neither 
were  the  Soviets.  But  that  Conference  is  over  now  and  we  should 
not  be  standing  idle.  We  must  start  to  talk  and  to  prepare  for 
the  next  one.  We  ought  to  have  a  plan  and  a  policy,  which  is 
pursued  vigorously,  for  the  control  or  the  eventual  cHmination 
of  these  missiles.  Soon  the  missiles  will  be  installed  in  their 
launching  platforms  and  readied  for  instant  firing.  A  mistake, 
a  miscalculation,  or  madness  on  the  part  of  one  or  a  few  people 
could  send  these  gigantic  birds  of  destruction  on  their  way  to 
foreign  territory.  Yet,  months  and  years  go  by,  and  Httle  serious 
effort  is  made  toward  their  control. 
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We  Must  Work  for  Missile  Control 

We  must  simultaneously  increase  our  eflForts  and  our  expendi- 
tures, if  necessary,  to  close  the  missile  gap,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  devise  plans  for  missile  control,  on  the  other.  Such  an  effort 
should  be  pursued  all  down  the  line  in  areas  of  defense  and 
disarmament.  Alongside  such  a  program  of  action,  our  negotia- 
tors, our  information  service,  and  our  diplomats  should  be  waging 
a  campaign  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  enter  into  serious  negotiations.  This  campaign  should 
be  waged  at  every  level— at  the  United  Nations,  at  summit  con- 
ferences, at  foreign-ministers'  meetings,  and  at  any  other  forum 
where  representatives  of  the  major  powers  meet.  .  .  . 

The  American  people  are  not  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  for 
adequate  security  and  defense.  They  will  make  the  sacrifices, 
provided  two  conditions  are  met.  First,  they  must  be  told  the 
truth— the  hard  facts  about  the  world  situation— facts  that  are 
military,  political,  social,  and  economic.  And  secondly,  they  must 
be  shown  that  these  sacrifices  may  one  day  contribute  to  the 
emergence  of  a  better  world— a  world  in  which  competing  sys- 
tems, be  they  religious,  economic,  social,  or  political,  can  com- 
pete without  the  fear  that  the  competition  must  lead  to  all-out 
war. 

The  international  crises  demand  that  we  adopt  such  a  pro- 
gram for  our  national  security  and  for  the  security  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Military  preparedness  alone  cannot  give  us  the 
security  we  want.  A  policy  of  defense  only  is  inadequate  and 
promotes  attitudes  of  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  our  people. 
And  we  can  use  beautiful  words  about  disarmament  and  peace, 
but  these  will  be  futile  also  unless  we  apply  ourselves  and  make 
the  necessary  efforts  both  to  control  and  reduce  the  weapons 
of  war  and  to  build  a  Defense  Establishment  that  is  balanced 
and  meets  the  Nation's  defense  requirements. 
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Military  Defense  Is  Not  Enough 

If  we  do  these  things,  then  our  sights  can  be  lifted  beyond 
the  terrible  thoughts  that  a  nuclear  war,  large  or  small,  is  prob- 
able. So  long  as  the  United  States  views  the  world  crisis  pri- 
marily in  mihtary  terms,  and  exclusively  as  a  crisis  against  Com- 
munism, its  moral  stature  and  its  leadership  qualities  will  be 
seriously  questioned,  and  may  be  irrevocably  determined  in 
nations  and  among  peoples  throughout  the  world  who  have  not 
a  prayer  of  a  chance  to  defend  themselves  against  aggression  by 
a  major  power.  It  is  one  thing  to  build  varied  and  strong  de- 
fenses, but  quite  another  to  say  this  defense  is  aU  we  have.  If 
the  democracies  of  the  world  are  to  survive,  they  must  place 
more  emphasis  and  put  more  effort  into  works  of  peace  at  the 
same  time  that  their  defense  efforts  act  to  deter  war  from  break- 
ing out.  Defense  is  a  shield  designed  to  give  protection  and  buy 
time  while  we  pursue  with  courage,  imagination,  and  purpose 
the  war  against  man's  ancient  and  relentless  enemies— poverty, 
hunger,  disease,  ilhteracy,  injustice,  and  economic  stagnation. 


14.  We  Must  Put  Our 

Intellectual  House  in  Order 


By  Henry  A.  Kissinger 


Mr.  Kissinger  is  critical  of  the  past  arms-control  record  of 
the  United  States  Government.  He  believes  the  level  of  pub- 
lic debate  thus  far  has  been  unworthy  of  the  problem.  To 
improve  public  imderstanding  and  national  policy  on  arms 
control,  he  calls  for  a  serious  intellectual  efiFort  and  "a  funda- 
mental readjustment  of  traditional  categories  of  thought."  He 
warns  against  the  dangers  of  sentimentality. 

In  this  essay  he  puts  forward  several  propositions  that  he 
considers  basic  to  an  arms-control  effort  adequate  to  the 
dangers  we  face.  "The  test  of  any  agreement,"  he  says,  "is 
whether  it  adds  to  or  detracts  from  stabihty,  whether  it 
makes  war  less  hkely  or  more  so.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  arms 
control  is  to  enhance  the  security  of  all  parties." 


The  Necessity  For  Choice  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1961),  pp.  279-86.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publisher. 
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No  aspect  of  American  policy  has  received  less  systematic 
attention  than  arms  control.  Substantial  intellectual  as  well 
as  material  resources  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  strat- 
egy. Yet  arms  control,  which  is  its  reverse  side,  has  lacked  a 
focus  of  attention.  As  a  result,  our  government  has  found  it 
diflScult  to  achieve  agreement  about  desirable  goals  and,  even 
more,  to  develop  a  dynamic  program.  Before  there  can  be  suc- 
cessful negotiation  on  arms  control,  we  must  get  our  intellectual 
house  in  order. 

The  need  is  all  the  greater  because  the  rate  of  technological 
change  has  continually  outstripped  the  pace  of  negotiations. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  possibilities  of  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  when  the  Baruch-Lilienthal  Plan  was  first  formulated, 
the  number  of  weapons  produced  in  the  interval  and  the  size 
of  the  stockpiles  have  made  complete  abolition  impossible  to 
inspect.  Similarly,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  missile  age  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  arrest  the  proliferation  of  rockets,  either 
by  a  ban  on  testing  or  through  a  severe  hmitation  on  produc- 
tion, or  both.  But  neither  side  suflSciently  understood  the  im- 
plications of  missile  technology  for  this  proposal  ever  to  be  seri- 
ously advanced.  Today,  measures  to  control  the  missile  race  are 
infinitely  more  complicated.  Three  conclusions  follow: 

First,  arms-control  schemes  should  be  developed  with  a  clear 
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understanding  that  their  rate  of  obsolescence  is  as  rapid  as  the 
rate  of  technological  change.  The  obsolescence  of  arms-control 
schemes  is  hkely  to  be  no  less  great  than  that  of  strategies.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  a  built-in  mechanism  for  adaptation  and 
review. 

Second,  there  are  few  universal  schemes  of  arms  control.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  fact  that  proposals  which  may 
be  highly  desirable  given  one  state  of  technology  may  have  to 
be  replaced  by  a  contrary  policy  when  conditions  change.  For 
example,  as  long  as  only  four  countries  possess  nuclear  weapons, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  advance  schemes  to  deal  with  the 
Nth-country  problem.  Should  nuclear  weapons  spread  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  countries,  however,  arms  control— in  the 
sense  of  striving  for  a  maximum  of  stabiHty— may  have  to  set 
itself  diflFerent  goals.  Then,  the  danger  to  peace  will  reside  in 
the  vulnerability  of  the  newly  developed  retaliatory  forces  and 
in  the  danger  that  nuclear  weapons  may  not  spread  symmetri- 
cally between  the  Nth  countries  which  consider  each  other  mortal 
enemies.  Arms  control  properly  conceived  may  then  have  to 
strive  to  help  Nth  countries  protect  their  new-found  nuclear 
arsenals  and  assm-e  that  the  spread  is  symmetrical. 

Third,  there  is  a  critical  point  in  the  development  of  any 
weapon  after  which  arms  control  becomes  impossible  or  at 
least  extremely  intricate.  After  this  point  is  reached,  it  will  seem 
to  both  sides— and  probably  correctly— that  they  wiU  be  more 
secure  through  unilateral  efforts  than  through  any  control  sys- 
tem that  they  are  able  to  devise,  agree  on,  and  inspect.  This 
suggests  the  crucial  importance  of  controlling  new  weapons  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  development.  It  means  also  that  we  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  controlling  arms  when  the  implications  of 
new  developments  are  still  least  understood. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  about  arms  control  has  often  con- 
tributed more  to  passion  than  to  understanding.  The  notion  that 
a  country  can  increase  its  security  by  sharing  information  with 
a  potential  enemy  rather  than  by  withholding  it— central  to  many 
arms-control  schemes— is  diflBcult  for  men  who  have  spent  a  Hfe- 
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time  with  the  conviction  that  secrecy  is  a  mihtary  weapon.  Not 
every  technological  advance  increases  a  society's  safety,  and  a 
certain  equilibrium  of  destructive  ability  may  prove  more  con- 
ducive to  the  prospects  of  peace  than  an  unchecked  arms  race. 
But  these  notions  require  a  fundamental  readjustment  of  tra- 
ditional categories  of  thought. 

The  Need  for  a  Unified  Strategic  Doctrine 

And  this  re-examination  is  made  diflBcult  by  a  number  of 
factors,  including  the  manner  in  which  the  alternatives  are  put. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  no  real 
progress  is  possible  in  the  field  of  arms  control  until  we  achieve 
agreement  within  our  military  establishment  and  within  the 
Western  alliance  about  the  elements  of  security.  Without  an 
agreed  strategic  doctrine,  we  will  possess  no  criteria  to  determine 
whether  a  given  scheme  would  add  to  stability  or  detract  from 
it.  The  view  we  develop  about  the  significance  of  local  defense 
wall  determine  the  conclusions  about  the  feasibility  of  demili- 
tarized zones.  The  strategic  assessment  of  the  role  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  shape  the  attitude  toward  such  issues  as  the  nuclear 
test  ban  or  the  Nth-country  problem.  The  interpretations  of 
vulnerabiHty  influence  the  schemes  for  the  prevention  of  sur- 
prise attack.  Since  we  have  resolved  none  of  these  issues  in  our 
own  military  establishment  or  within  the  Western  alliance,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Western  arms-control  proposals  have  been 
so  weak  and  often  beside  the  point. 

The  situation  has  not  been  helped  by  the  attitudes  of  some 
of  the  most  vocal  and  passionate  advocates  of  arms  control.  Too 
often  they  have  given  the  impression  that  simply  because  their 
goal  is  important  it  can  be  reached  easily.  Though  they  have 
argued  correctly  that  a  purely  strategic  approach  may  prove 
self-defeating,  they  have  carried  this  proposition  to  the  extreme 
of  dismissing  strategic  considerations  impatiently  as  representing 
the  attitude  of  shortsighted  or  power-mad  men. 

Thus,  the  absolutism  that  identifies  safety  with  physical  power 
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all  too  often  has  been  countered  by  another  absolutism,  which 
pretends  that  arms  control  is  an  alternative  to  our  security  eflFort 
rather  than  a  complement  to  it.  Emphasizing  the  reduction  of 
striking  power  or  the  exchange  of  military  information,  which  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  purposes  of  arms-control  measures,  many 
military  experts  have  seen  in  them  an  inevitable  weakening  of 
our  strategic  position.  Stressing  the  cooperative  nature  of  a  dis- 
armament agreement,  many  proponents  of  arms  control  have 
considered  the  fact  of  an  agreement  more  important  than  its 
substance.  It  is  understandable  that  military  men  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  a  study  of  strategic  problems  find  it  diflBcult 
to  be  sympathetic  with  programs  of  deliberate  limitation  of 
power  or  with  an  effort  to  exchange  information.  It  is  natural 
that  many  of  those  who  had  met  incomprehension  and  ridicule 
when  first  suggesting  the  need  for  arms  control  now  adopt 
essentially  an  advocate's  position  and  seem  more  concerned 
with  finding  some  argument  to  refute  an  objection  than  with 
examining  it  dispassionately.  Nevertheless,  their  debate  has 
paralyzed  understanding  because  the  unstated  assumptions  and 
the  mutual  distrust  have  been  more  significant  than  the  argu- 
ments actually  advanced. 

A  symptom  of  this  confusion  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
most  of  our  proposals  have  been  developed.  The  general  pattern 
has  been  that  we  have  been  under  pressure  to  come  up  with 
some  scheme  simply  because  a  conference  was  approaching, 
instead  of  entering  arms-control  negotiations  because  we  had  a 
program  which  we  were  eager  to  see  implemented.  Our  positions 
have  generally  reflected  not  so  much  strong  conviction  or  clear 
understanding  as  the  necessity  for  coming  up  with  something. 
Both  the  negotiations  on  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack  on 
November,  1958,  and  the  disarmament  conference  of  March, 
1960,  were  prepared  by  ad  hoc  committees  assembled  when  the 
conference  was  imminent.  The  Coolidge  Committee,  which  was 
supposed  to  develop  the  U.S.  position  for  the  1960  conference, 
was  much  maHgned  and  its  report  was  finally  discarded.  The  real 
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villain,  however,  was  not  the  committee  but  the  conception  which 
called  it  into  being.  It  was  against  all  reason  to  expect  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  most  of  whose  members  were  spending  only  part  time 
on  their  assignment,  to  resolve  in  less  than  six  months  a  subject 
of  such  technical  complexity  and  on  which  opinion  has  been  so 
divided. 

Whatever  the  cause,  when  the  Western  diplomats  assembled 
a  month  before  the  conference  to  prepare  their  program,  an 
American  position  had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  a  week 
before  the  talks  the  Western  allies  had  not  yet  reached  agree- 
ment on  their  proposals.  Inevitably,  the  Western  program  had 
an  air  of  improvisation.  The  process  by  which  it  emerged  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  assurance  with  which  it  was. 
maintained. 

Ambiguity  of  Soviet  Intentions 

The  failure  to  make  progress  towards  arms  control  is  not,  of 
course,  primarily  the  fault  of  the  United  States.  Soviet  proposals, 
so  far  indicate  that  either  the  Soviet  leaders  have  as  much 
diflBculty  in  understanding  the  problem  as  we  do,  or  else  that 
they  are  using  the  negotiations  to  demoralize  the  free  world  and 
to  induce  it  to  disarm  unilaterally.  It  is  discouraging  that  almost 
every  Soviet  proposal  seems  more  designed  to  exploit  the  weari- 
ness of  the  West  or  to  achieve  a  unilateral  advantage  than  ta 
slow  down  the  arms  race.  Our  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  program  and  our  eagerness  to  find  a  solution  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  lack  of  seriousness  of  much  of  the  Soviet  performance.. 

But  our  judgment  about  the  Soviet  approach  does  not  excuse 
the  confusion  of  our  response.  Whatever  the  Soviet  intentions, 
our  task  is  essentially  the  same.  Perhaps  no  serious  negotiation  is, 
possible  at  all.  But  we  will  be  able  to  determine  this  only  by 
becoming  clear  in  our  own  minds  about  the  purpose  of  arms 
control  and  by  devising  serious,  specific  schemes  for  attaining  it. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  proposals  which  are  designed  to  in- 
crease its  security  together  with  ours— which  is  the  essence  of 
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any  responsible  program— it  will  have  given  clear  proof  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  arms  race. 

Before  we  can  advance  serious  proposals,  we  have  to  clarify 
our  purposes.  It  is  said  that  we  must  engage  in  arms  control 
to  free  resources  for  the  real  competition,  which  is  in  the  field 
of  economics.  It  is  claimed  that  arms  control  may  reduce  the 
burden  of  taxation.  Arms  control  is  advocated  as  a  means  of 
speeding  up  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  system.  Involved  ex- 
planations are  advanced  that  we  can  trust  the  Soviet  Union  to 
observe  any  agreement. 

Almost  all  these  arguments  are  essentially  irrelevant.  The 
Soviet  leaders  can  hardly  be  attracted  by  schemes  whose  primary 
purpose  is  announced  to  be  the  transformation  of  their  system. 
Useful  schemes  ought  not  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  can 
trust  the  Soviet  leaders— indeed,  if  we  could  trust  them,  they 
might  be  less  important.  Arms-control  schemes  will  be  eflFective 
if  they  contain  their  own  incentive  for  observation  and  if  there 
can  be  confidence,  not  in  the  other  side,  but  in  the  control 
arrangements. 

The  argument  about  freeing  resources  for  economic  compe- 
tition begs  the  principal  question,  which  is,  after  all,  precisely 
whether  it  is  possible  to  develop  arms-control  measures  which 
promote  stabiHty  and  achieve  this  end.  To  promise  that  savings 
from  disarmament  are  to  be  apphed  to  economic  development 
programs  confuses  the  issue  in  two  ways:  by  implying  that 
there  will  be  savings  and  by  creating  the  impression  that  two 
courses  of  action,  each  vital  in  its  own  right,  are  dependent  on 
each  other.  It  is  not  a  big  step  from  the  assertion  that  resources 
saved  from  arms  control  will  be  applied  to  economic  develop- 
ment to  the  proposition  that  expanded  economic  development 
must  await  disarmament.  Or  else  the  argument  can  be  reversed 
in  an  equally  misleading  manner:  arms  control  can  be  advocated 
in  order  to  free  resources  for  economic  development.  Because 
they  have  accepted  this  notion,  many  groups  in  America  and 
many  more  abroad  have  felt  impelled  to  establish  an  illusory 
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priority  between  economic  development  and  security.  Such  an 
attitude  is  equally  disastrous  to  arms  control  and  to  economic 
development.  Our  economic  programs  do  not  have  to  await  dis- 
armament. The  required  resources  are  well  within  our  capabil- 
ities, even  on  the  assumption  of  a  substantial  defense  effort. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  arms  control  will,  in 
fact,  free  resources,  particularly  in  its  early  phases.  Inspection  is 
expensive.  Additional  funds  for  research  are  essential.  A  recast- 
ing of  our  military  establishment  wiU  almost  surely  have  to  ac- 
company arms  control.  To  justify  arms  control  as  a  device  to 
save  money  may  cause  us  to  be  attracted  to  the  wrong  schemes 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

We  must  not  confuse  collateral  with  primary  goals.  The  pur- 
pose of  arms  control  is  to  enhance  the  security  of  all  parties. 
Any  attempt  to  achieve  a  unilateral  advantage  must  doom  arms 
control.  Similarly,  neither  reduction  of  forces  nor  inspection  can 
be  an  end  in  itself.  The  test  of  any  agreement  is  whether  it 
adds  to,  or  detracts  from,  stability,  whether  it  makes  war  less 
likely  or  more  so.  No  collateral  benefits  will  be  able  to  compen- 
sate for  badly  conceived  control  measures. 

The  Dangers  of  Sentimentality 

In  this  examination,  sentimentality  is  as  dangerous  as  rigid 
persistence  in  the  patterns  of  the  arms  race.  The  apparently 
simple  remedies  may  be  the  most  dangerous.  Preventing  acci- 
dental war  is  so  important  an  objective  in  itself  that  we  need 
not  confuse  it  with  sociological  explanations  of  the  impact  of 
inspection  on  the  Soviet  system.  Reducing  the  fear  of  surprise 
attack  is  a  worthy  enough  task  for  us  to  engage  in  without 
making  elaborate  arguments  about  the  freeing  of  economic  re- 
sources. Dealing  with  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  requires 
the  best  analysis  of  which  we  are  capable,  rather  than  a  strident 
debate  between  extreme  positions. 

At  the  same  time,  however  dedicated  we  may  be  to  arms 
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control,  it  is  important  not  to  approach  it  with  the  attitude  that 
a  failure  of  negotiations  will  inevitably  doom  humanity.  Such 
a  conviction  is  bound  to  produce  pressures  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament and,  therefore,  remove  any  incentive  for  serious  ne- 
gotiations on  the  part  of  the  Communists.  If  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  convinced  that  the  fear  of  war  overrides  all  other  considera- 
tions, two  consequences  will  follow.  They  will  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  the  most  violent  threats  in  order  to  demoralize  the 
free  world  further.  And  they  will  become  convinced  that  arms 
control  is  unnecessary  since  they  are  already  protected  by  the 
free  world's  fears.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  measure  of  in- 
stabihty  in  the  arms  race  is  required  to  provide  an  impetus  for 
arms  control. 

Moreover,  a  feeling  of  despair  should  arms  control  prove  un- 
attainable would  also  be  factually  wrong.  Without  arms  control, 
stability  will  be  more  diflBcult  to  achieve.  But  it  probably  can  be 
achieved  even  then.  In  the  equation  of  retahatory  forces,  ad- 
vances in  mobility  wiU  probably  promote  a  degree  of  invulner- 
abiHty  even  without  a  negotiated  agreement.  And  we  could 
take  unilateral  measures  of  arms  control  along  the  Hnes  de- 
scribed earlier  in  the  chapter. 

In  short,  while  arms  control  is  one  road  to  peace  and  a  crucial 
one,  it  is  not  our  sole  chance  to  bring  it  about.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  probably  unwise  to  call  the  proposed  new  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  and  devising  arms-control 
proposals  a  National  Peace  Agency,  as  has  been  suggested.  To 
be  sure,  arms-control  measures  may,  if  properly  devised,  con- 
tribute to  stability.  Also,  a  focus  for  concern  with  this  problem 
in  our  government  is  essential.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  to  leave 
the  impression  that  there  is  only  one  road  to  peace  or  that  only 
one  organ  of  our  government  has  this  goal.  In  the  nuclear  age, 
all  national  policies  must  be  directed  towards  peace,  our  di- 
plomacy and  our  military  program  no  less  than  our  arms-control 
effort.  No  agency  should  claim  a  monopoly  on  the  quest  for 
peace. 
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If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  the  field  of  arms  control,  the 
Military  Establishment  must  come  to  understand  that  in  the 
present  state  of  technology  an  arms  race  is  the  most  unstable 
of  all  forms  of  security,  and  that,  properly  conceived,  arms  con- 
trol must  increase  the  security  of  all  countries.  And  many  en- 
thusiasts for  arms  control  must  realize  that  ardor  is  no  substitute 
for  precision.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  ability  to  be  con- 
crete. In  the  next  few  years,  we  may  have  perhaps  our  last  op- 
portunity to  stabihze  the  arms  race  by  means  of  negotiation. 
Perhaps  Communist  obduracy  will  foil  our  most  earnest  efforts. 
But  it  would  be  unforgivable  if  we  failed  because  we  refused 
to  face  either  the  importance  or  the  complexity  of  the  challenge. 


15.  The  Case  for  British 
Unilateralism 


By  Bertrand  Russell 


Lord  Russell,  a  leading  British  spokesman  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament, gives  in  this  essay  his  arguments  for  a  disarmed 
and  neutral  Britain,  He  does  not  recommend  unilateral  dis- 
armament for  the  United  States.  Central  to  his  position  is 
his  belief  that  Premier  Khrushchev  has  been  a  sincere  advo- 
cate of  nuclear  disarmament  and  that  American  leaders  have 
not. 

Unilateralist  views  such  as  those  of  Lord  Russell  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  essential  for 
Americans  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  these  views  if 
they  are  to  understand  fully  the  arms-control  problem. 


"On  'Unilateralism,' "  The  New  Republic,  March  6,  1961,  pp. 
13,  14.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the 
publisher. 
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BRITISH  membership  in  NATO  and  American  nuclear  weapons 
on  British  soil  or  in  British  waters  offer  Russia  an  incentive 
for  an  attack  on  Britain  alone.  Such  an  attack  could  wipe  out 
the  whole  population  of  Britain  in,  at  most,  an  hour.  Mr. 
[Herman]  Kahn  [in  his  book  On  Thermonuclear  War]  argues  (to 
my  mind,  conclusively)  that,  in  spite  of  obligations  under  NATO, 
America  would  not  respond  by  a  full-scale  nuclear  attack  upon 
Russia.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  valid  argument  America 
could  have  for  doing  so.  The  British  would  be  all  corpses,  and 
could  no  longer  be  helped.  The  only  effect  of  American  inter- 
vention would  be  to  turn  the  rest  of  the  world  into  corpses.  It 
follows  that  the  protection  which  Western  Europe  is  supposed 
to  derive  from  NATO  is  illusory.  While  Britain  remains  in  NATO 
and  gives  hospitality  to  American  nuclear  weapons,  Russia  has 
a  motive  for  destroying  Britain.  If  Britain  were  neutral  and 
destitute  of  American  nuclear  weapons,  Russia  would  have  no 
greater  motive  for  attacking  Britain  than  for  attacking  India  or 
any  other  neutral.  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  British  soil  exposes  Britain  to  greater  danger  than  a  poUcy 
of  non-nuclear  neutrality. 

While  the  missile  gap  existed,  America  had  a  powerful  reason 
for  desiring  launching  sites  in  Western  Europe.  But  the  missile 
gap,  if  not  already  non-existent,  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  so, 
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and  will  certainly  have  become  so  before  British  unilateralism 
becomes  government  policy.  As  soon  as  the  missile  gap  is  closed, 
America  ceases  to  have  the  same  need  for  launching  sites  in 
Western  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  obBgation  under  NATO 
to  protect  Western  Europe  is  onerous  and  may  entail  a  situation 
in  which  disaster  to  the  United  States  can  only  be  avoided  by 
what  will  appear  as  a  breach  of  faith.  For  this  reason,  British 
unilaterahsm  is  in  the  interests  of  America  as  well  as  of  Britain. 
So  far,  I  am  still  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Kahn. 

But  all  this  o£Fers  no  solution  to  world  problems.  It  leaves 
Russia  and  America  facing  each  other  still  with  a  stock  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  still  able  to  destroy  the  human  race  whenever  some 
fanatic  in  a  key  position  thinks  fit  to  do  so  or  when  some  acci- 
dent is  misinterpreted  as  a  hostile  attack.  British  unilaterahsts, 
therefore,  have  to  admit  that  British  neutraUty  would  be  only  a 
step,  and  perhaps  rather  a  small  step,  toward  the  prevention  of 
a  general  nuclear  war.  As  to  what  further  steps  should  be  taken, 
I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  not  for  the  general  body  of  British 
unilaterahsts. 

A  Neutral  Britain  Could  Facilitate  Disarmament 

Personally,  I  should  not  advocate  American  unilateral  dis- 
armament because  I  think  that,  if  America  and  Russia  alone 
were  concerned,  it  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  reach  a  disarmament 
agreement.  The  diflBculty  in  all  negotiations  since  1945  has  been 
that  East  and  West  each  came  to  conferences  with  complete 
schemes  and  each  felt  that  motives  of  prestige  forbade  any 
accommodation  to  the  schemes  of  the  other  side.  If  disarmament 
agreements  are  to  be  reached,  a  new  method  will  be  necessary. 
A  neutral  Britain,  in  combination  with  other  pohtically  mature 
neutrals,  could  draw  up  a  comprehensive  draft  treaty  between 
Russia  and  America  which  should  aim  at  giving  no  net  advan- 
tage to  either  side.  Such  a  draft  treaty  could  be  accepted  by 
both  sides  without  loss  of  face.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary, 
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as  hitherto,  for  a  disarmament  conference  to  begin  with  a  head- 
on  collision  between  suspicious  rivals.  It  could  begin,  instead, 
with  a  neutral  advocacy  of  a  scheme  which  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  of  containing  traps  for  the  unwary.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  wishing  Britain  to  be  neutral  is  that  it  would  make 
possible  British  participation,  and  perhaps  leadership,  in  such 
negotiations  initiated  by  neutrals. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  supreme  danger  is  a 
general  nuclear  war.  It  seems  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
now  realized  this  fact,  and  has  even  been  prepared  to  quarrel 
with  China  in  advocating  a  policy  of  pacification.  It  is  customary 
in  the  West  to  suppose  that  any  sensible  statement  by  the  Soviet 
Government  must  be  insincere.  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be 
believed  by  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  facts. 
Khrushchev  has  proclaimed  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  he  is 
capable  (and  that  is  saying  much)  that,  if  the  West  will  accept 
a  disarmament  agreement,  the  Soviet  Government  will  agree  to 
any  amount  of  inspection  to  make  sure  that  the  terms  are  carried 
out.  I  read,  lately,  an  article  by  Major  General  Talenski  called 
"The  Character  of  Modern  War."  This  article  was  first  published 
in  Moscow,  but  was  printed  in  English  in  Surmval,  the  journal 
of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  for  January— February,  1961. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  article  makes  it  obvious  that  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  Russian  public  opinion.  After  setting  forth  the  vast 
destruction  to  be  expected  in  a  nuclear  war,  he  concludes:  "War 
in  a  military-technical  sense  has  outhved  itself  as  a  weapon  of 
policy."  Unlike  American  military  authorities,  he  is  urgently  in 
favor  of  nuclear  disannament.  In  this,  he  is  only  expressing 
what  is  now  Soviet  orthodoxy.  Khrushchev  has  risked  his  whole 
career  and  probably  his  very  life  in  the  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  Communist  world,  including  China,  that  war  is  not  inevi- 
table and  can  and  must  be  avoided.  I  wish  that  some  equally 
powerful  voice  in  the  West  were  proclaiming  the  same  doctrine. 
But  when  Khrushchev  comes  before  a  disarmament  congress 
with  a  proposal  for  disarmament,  the  West  is  indignant  and  re- 
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plies,  "Surely  you  must  know  by  this  time  that  disarmament  is 
not  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  disarmament  conference."  It  is  a 
tragic  fact  that  in  Khrushchev's  fight  with  the  Communists  who 
think  war  is  inevitable,  the  West  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  give  the  victory  to  his  opponents.  What  the  West 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  assume  his  complete  sincerity  and 
proceed  to  negotiations  on  that  basis.  If  there  were  any  insin- 
cerity on  his  side,  such  negotiations  would  soon  reveal  it. 

It  Is  Better  to  Be  Red  than  Dead 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  I  think  with  a  view  to 
discrediting  me,  had  an  interview  with  me  in  which  he  stressed 
almost  exclusively  my  opinion  that  a  Communist  world  would 
be  better  than  no  world.  Sidney  Hook  took  this  up  and  argued 
vehemently  against  me.  .  .  .  And  when  I  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Hook  that  the  question  was  somewhat  unreal,  since  freedom 
for  the  Western  world  can  almost  certainly  be  preserved 
without  war,  he  headed  his  reply,  "Lord  Russell  retreats," 
whereas,  in  fact,  I  have  not  retreated  a  single  inch.  He  also 
assumed  that  what  I  said  was  only  addressed  to  the  West, 
whereas  I  was  equally  saying  to  fanatical  Conrniimists  that  a 
completely  capitalist  world  would  be  better  than  no  world. 
I  hold  both  parts  of  this  view,  but  I  do  not  hold  that  such  a 
choice  need  ever  be  necessary. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  unfortunate  in  the  highest  degree 
that  the  opposite  view  should  be  widely  held  in  America,  since 
it  undoubtedly  increases  enormously  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear 
war.  Those  who  hold  such  a  view  will  be  inclined  to  hold  also 
that  negotiations  with  the  Communist  bloc  must  be  broken  off 
if  any  concession,  however  sHght,  had  to  be  made  to  what  the 
Communists  demand.  Negotiation,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must 
be  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  It  cannot  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  one  side  is  wholly  right  and  the  other  wholly  wrong. 
Negotiation,  sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable  if  the  human  race  is 
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to  continue.  Mr.  Kahn,  in  a  very  optimistic  discussion  of  the 
results  of  a  nuclear  war,  concedes  that  after  such  a  war,  "hfe 
is  going  to  be  stark,  elemental,  brutal,  filthy,  and  miserable." 
He  also  agrees  that,  during  and  after  such  a  war,  America  will 
be  obliged  to  estabHsh  a  system  of  rigid  sociaKsm  indistinguish- 
able from  the  system  which  we  should  have  been  fighting  to 
destroy.  He  thinks  that,  if  the  American  Government  is  very 
wise,  there  may  be  enough  Americans  and  enough  Russians 
left  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  make  recovery  possible.  One  is  left 
to  suppose  that,  after  the  necessary  minimum  of  recovery,  each 
side  will  prepare  for  another  war  for,  if  such  a  war  is  to  be 
prevented  by  negotiation,  the  negotiation  might  as  well  occur 
now.  But  he  gives  no  hint  that  this  is  possible  at  the  present 
time. 

I  should  like  to  end  with  a  few  words  about  pacifism.  I  have 
never,  myself,  been  a  complete  pacifist;  I  favored  the  Second 
World  War,  but  not  the  First,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to 
think  that,  in  either  case,  I  was  mistaken.  But  modern  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  have  introduced  a  new  element.  Whatever 
may  be  the  purposes  of  a  war,  they  will  not  now  be  achieved. 
Both  East  and  West  can  give  the  world  more  of  what  they 
respectively  consider  desirable  if  they  achieve  peaceful  co- 
existence than  if  they  indulge  in  nuclear  war.  This  is  com- 
pletely obvious  to  every  candid  mind.  Only  fanaticism  and 
national  pride  prevent  it  from  being  generally  recognized. 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  the  course  of  130  years,  learned  to 
tolerate  each  other's  existence.  Communists  and  anti-Communists 
have  to  learn  the  lesson  of  mutual  tolerance  more  quickly,  be- 
cause wars  have  become  more  destructive.  We  can  aU  live  or 
all  die.  No  other  choice  is  possible.  East  and  West  alike  have  to 
learn  this  lesson.  One  must  hope  they  wiU  learn  it  before  it  is 
too  late. 


16.  The  Disarmament  Delusion 


By  Robert  Strausz-Hupe 


An  important  segment  of  American  opinion  believes  that 
disarmament  under  present  political  conditions  in  the  world 
is  dangerous  for  the  United  States  and  the  West.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  disarmament 
primarily  because  its  leaders  believe  such  a  course  would 
disadvantage  the  Western  world.  Proponents  of  this  position 
hold  that  Premier  Khrushchev  is  essentially  correct  in  iden- 
tifying disarmament  with  the  advance  of  Communism.  They 
believe  that  the  character  and  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime preclude  any  arms-control  agreement  that  would  pre- 
serve the  secvirity  of  the  free  world. 

The  author  of  this  essay  speaks  from  this  general  perspec- 
tive. He  believes  that  "armaments  are  not  the  causes  but 
the  symptoms  of  conflict,"  and  that  a  genuine  arms-control 
agreement  that  would  actually  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  for  all  parties  must  await  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
goals  and  strategy  of  the  Communist  bloc.  He  sees  no  such 
change  in  sight. 

Mr.  Strausz-Hupe  agrees  with  Salvador  de  Madariaga  that 
the  fundamental  problem  in  arms  and  arms  control  is  "the 
nature  of  the  pohtical  systems"  involved  and  that  disarma- 
ment "is  really  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  the  World 
Community." 

In  this  essay,  several  paragraphs  of  which  have  been 
omitted,  the  author  comments  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  speech 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
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tember  18,  1959.  The  Soviet  leader's  position  has  not  changed 
in  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then.  (See  essay 
No.  7.) 


"The  Disarmament  Delusion,"  United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  February,  1960,  pp.  41-47.  Reprinted  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  the  pubUsher. 
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Is  Total  Disarmament  Feasible? 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  means  of  mass  destruction, 
men  of  good  will  have  fervently  searched  for  a  way  to  dispel 
the  specter  of  conflict.  It  is  understandable  that  World  War  II 
strengthened  the  desire  for  peace.  The  reasons  are  plain:  The 
destructive  power  of  armaments  and  their  cost  have  grown  and 
are  growing  far  beyond  anything  envisaged  in  the  halcyon  years 
after  World  War  I. 

Yet  even  "peace-loving"  nations  continue  to  arm  while  insist- 
ing on  the  need  for  disarmament.  Competitive  armament  be- 
tween nations  cannot  be  attributed,  as  many  naive  souls  thought 
after  World  War  I,  to  the  evil  machinations  of  ambitious  gen- 
erals and  greedy  munitions-makers.  Armaments  reflect  the  fears 
and  ambitions  of  whole  peoples  and,  ironically,  their  craving 
for  economic  security  or  prosperity.  Armaments  are  not  the 
causes  but  the  symptoms  of  conflict. 

Consequently,  Khrushchev's  proposal  for  total  and  universal 
disarmament  slights  the  intelligence  of  anyone  who  has  pondered 
the  meaning  of  conflict.  He  is  proposing,  in  effect,  that  not  only 
the  two  superpowers  and  their  allies  forswear  physical  struggle, 
but  that  competing  nations  everywhere  bury  their  differences. 
Will  India  and  Pakistan  scrap  their  arsenals  as  long  as  the  status 
of  Kashmir  is  in  doubt?  WiU  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  accept 
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disarmament  as  long  as  their  views  o£  the  future  of  Palestine 
remain  diametrically  opposed? 

But  even  if,  by  some  miracle,  poHtical  and  ideological  strife 
were  suddenly  to  vanish  from  this  earth  and  nations  everywhere 
were  to  forego  expansionist  aims  and  suppress  the  instincts  of 
self-protection,  the  problem  of  putting  a  universal  program  into 
effect  staggers  the  imagination.  It  would  mean  a  complex  multi- 
tude of  interlocking  treaties,  covenants,  and  agreements.  It  would 
mean  a  mammoth  organization,  with  nerve  centers  in  every  area 
of  the  world.  Finally,  it  would  mean  thousands  of  inspection 
teams,  staffed  by  experts  and  provided  with  the  most  up-to-date 
scientific  equipment.  According  to  the  Spanish  philosopher  and 
statesman  Salvador  de  Madariaga:  "The  problem  of  disarma- 
ment is  not  the  problem  of  disarmament.  It  is  really  the  problem 
of  the  organization  of  the  World  Community." 

One  of  the  major  arguments  in  favor  of  disarmament  is  that 
it  would  hft  the  burdens  which  now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the 
economies  of  nations.  A  universal  inspection  system,  even  if  it 
were  feasible,  would  be  a  tremendously  costly  undertaking.  This 
fact  alone  should  not,  of  course,  detract  from  the  manifold 
blessings  of  disarmament.  It  should,  however,  serve  to  caution 
those  who  accept  unquestioningly  Khrushchev's  picture  of  the 
plethora  of  material  happiness  and  economic  well-being  which 
would  automatically  attend  any  disarmament  scheme. 

Can  the  Soviets  Accept  a  Bona  Fide  Inspection  System? 

All  attempts,  since  1948,  at  achieving  agreement  on  an  en- 
forceable disarmament  scheme  have  foundered  on  the  Soviets' 
refusal  to  assent  to  any  viable  system  of  inspection. 

The  Soviets  have  refused  to  accept  inspection  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  have  refused  to  cease  their  jamming  of  foreign 
broadcasts  beamed  to  Russia  and  the  captive  nations.  They 
cannot  significantly  open   Soviet  society  to  the  intrusion  and 
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scrutiny  of  outsiders  without  endangering  the  security  of  the 
regime  and  forfeiting  important  mihtary  assets  in  the  global 
conflict. 

Secrecy  is  a  synonym  of  totalitarianism.  A  dictatorial  regime 
can  maintain  itself  in  power  only  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  insulate 
its  dominion  against  the  spread  of  "heretical"  ideas  and  as  long 
as  it  can  keep  the  shutters  drawn  on  windows  which  might 
afford  its  subjects  a  comparison  of  their  fate  with  that  of  others. 
A  "closed  society"  means  just  that— closed  to  the  outside  world. 

The  Soviets  have  monopolized  the  offensive  in  the  global 
struggle  from  their  vantage  point  of  a  monolithic,  closed,  secre- 
tive society.  It  is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  they  can 
appreciably  open  their  territory  to  inspection— let  alone  scrap 
their  physical  power- without  denying  their  ideological  heritage, 
undermining  their  stability,  and  thus  ceasing  to  be  themselves. 

This  assertion  may  draw  the  now  standard  objections:  Khru- 
shchev has  closed  the  book  on  Stalinism;  the  Soviet  regime  is 
"mellowing";  Soviet  society  is  in  an  "era  of  transition."  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union- 
no  society  is  completely  static.  But  the  import  of  "changes"  in 
Russia  has  yet  to  be  assessed.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that  "Bberaliza- 
tion"  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of  political  prisoners 
released,  by  the  bulk  of  tourist  visas  stamped  by  Intourist,  or  by 
the  sale  of  Amerika  at  Soviet  newsstands.  There  are  limits  to 
liberalization— Hmits  of  which  Premier  Khrushchev  is  perfectly 
aware.  Whatever  "changes"  take  place  in  Soviet  society  are 
ordained  at  the  top:  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  external  influ- 
ences without  endangering  the  very  existence  of  the  ruling 
hierarchy. 

In  short,  so  long  as  dictatorship  endures  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Soviets  cannot  agree  to  broad  inspection,  because  it  would 
dangerously  undermine  the  stability  of  the  system— especiaUy  a 
system  in  transition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  truly  democratic 
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government  would  appear  by  some  miracle  in  Russia,  the  utility 
of  an  inspection  system  would  be  considerably  reduced  because, 
presumably,  such  a  government  would  not  be  aggressive.  There 
is  no  middle  solution. 

Under  present  circumstances,  what  kind  of  inspection  system 
are  the  Soviets  Hkely  to  accept?  Premier  Khrushchev  gave  a 
clue  to  Soviet  intentions  in  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
when  he  differentiated  between  bona  fide  inspection  functions 
and  those  which  served  as  a  cover  for  "intelligence  activities." 
We  can  infer  from  this  that,  presumably,  the  Soviets  might 
allow,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis,  visits  to  some  selected  installa- 
tions which  they  might  otherwise  keep  closed.  Presumably,  also, 
they  would  admit  only  inspection  teams  not  staffed  by  "intelli- 
gence agents"— i.e.,  representatives  of  the  Western  powers.  While 
such  "concessions"  might  suffice  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
disarmament— real  or  symbolic,  general  or  partial— at  any  cost, 
they  would  hardly  provide  the  minimum  conditions  on  which  a 
viable,  seff-enforcing  arrangement  must  be  based. 

Can  the  Soviets  Disarm  Without  Abandoning 
Political  Control  of  Their  Empire? 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  satellites  are  not  effectively 
occupied  by  Soviet  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  its  power 
in  Central  Europe  largely  by  military  means.  Since  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  overthrow  a  well-armed  dictatorship,  especially  one 
supported  from  the  outside,  it  could  be  argued  that,  despite  the 
Hungarian  example,  Communism  can  maintain  itself  in  these 
states  (except  probably  East  Germany)  even  after  Soviet  troop 
withdrawal.  The  situation  might  be  somewhat  different  if  it  were 
made  clear  that  the  Soviet  military  forces  would  not  return. 
Moreover,  the  way  in  which  this  withdrawal  would  be  brought 
about  matters  considerably.  On  balance,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Soviets  probably  estimate  that  their  military  presence  in  at  least 
some   of  the  satellite  countries,  as  well  as  mifitary  access  to 
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Central  Europe,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  their  rule  over 
these  nations,  as  well  as  a  key  factor  in  their  over-all  strategic 
position, 

A  mere  reduction  in  the  size  of  Soviet  forces  need  not  seri- 
ously weaken  the  Soviet  grip  on  Central  Europe.  This  depends 
in  part  on  what  type  of  forces  they  would  retain.  To  the  extent 
that,  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively,  Soviet  military 
strength  really  would  be  reduced  and  limited  as  to  its  deploy- 
ment possibilities,  the  Soviet  position  in  Central  Europe  would 
be  weakened. 

Khrushchev,  in  his  proposal,  was  careful  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion between  "armies,  navies,  and  air  forces,"  which  would  be 
disbanded,  and  "police"  or  "militia,"  which,  presumably,  would 
not.  This  distinction  is  a  plausible  one  in  the  Western  world  in 
wliich,  traditionally,  policemen  have  patrolled  the  streets  and 
soldiers  have  waged  battle.  The  Western  nations,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Hitler's  Germany  and  its  Waffen  SS,  have  little 
experience  in  the  potential  of  dual-purpose  paramilitary  forces. 

In  a  totalitarian  society,  by  contrast,  military  and  police  func- 
tions are  merged  inseparably.  An  important  function  of  Red 
Army  units  and  satellite  military  forces  in  Central  Europe  has 
been  imperial  control.  Conversely,  so-called  "police"  organiza- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  distinctly  mihtary  character. 
The  MVD,  for  example,  commands  units  armed  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  conventional  warfare.  In  the  event  of  formal  dis- 
armament, Moscow  could  easily  assign  to  "militias"  the  policing 
duties  now  carried  out  by  Red  Army  and  satellite  forces. 

Disarmament,  therefore,  may  not  necessarily  mean  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Soviet  empire.  But  the  hope  that  the  Soviets, 
acting  on  this  assumption,  will  agree  to  effective  disarmament 
measures  is  fanciful.  Moscow  will  not  pay  an  excessive  price  for 
disarmament,  and  the  very  possibility  that  Communism  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  wiU  be  eliminated  would  be  an  excessive  price  for 
the  Soviets. 
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Would  the  Soviets,  btj  Sacrificing  Their  Armies,  Forfeit 
Their  Hegemonical  Ambitions? 

The  Soviets  are  masters  at  magnifying  the  psychological  im- 
pact of  physical  power.  Their  unquestioned  superiority  in  armed 
manpower  has  provided  Communist  conflict  strategy  and  diplo- 
macy with  a  formidable  backstop.  The  Soviets,  in  Berhn  and 
elsewhere,  are  leading  through  Western  weakness— specifically 
weakness  in  conventional  forces.  So  long  as  Communist  gambits, 
such  as  the  one  in  Berlin,  compel  the  Western  powers  to  con- 
template the  painful  choice  between  aU-out  nuclear  war  and 
limited  defeat,  for  just  that  long  will  Moscow  be  able  to  drive 
its  psychological  advantage  home. 

It  is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  Soviets  are  ready  to 
scrap  this  advantage  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  universal  well- 
being.  Partial  disarmament,  incidentally,  would  not  deprive  them 
of  this  advantage.  Power  is  relative,  but  its  impact  is  absolute. 
If  there  were  a  proportionate  cut  in  the  conventional  military 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  of  its  neighbors,  Soviet  power 
would  still  assert  itself  as  before  and  the  security  problem  con- 
fronting the  Free  World  would  be  essentially  unchanged. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  forego  this 
advantage  and  accept  total  disarmament.  Formal  disarmament 
does  not  hold  the  same  meaning  for  Soviet  policy-makers  that  it 
does  for  their  opposites  in  the  West.  It  does  not  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  while  the  West  views  conflict  as  the  confrontation 
of  organized  military  power,  the  Communist  weapons  spectrum 
scales  the  entire  range  of  revolutionary  conlhct  techniques.  In 
this  spectrum,  conflict  waged  by  irregular  or  "unconventional" 
forces— fifth  columns  and  guerrillas— is  assigned  the  same,  if  not 
greater,  importance  than  that  attached  to  massed  armies  and 
the  launching  pads  of  nuclear  destruction.  Indeed,  since  World 
War  II,  it  is  these  conflict  techniques  which  the  Communists 
have  used  with  almost  unqualified  success— in  Central  Europe, 
South  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  The  Korean  War  was  the  only 
encounter  which  could  be  classed  as  a  formal  military  conflict— 
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and  even  this  engagement  abounded  in  such  "unconventional" 
techniques  as  the  use  of  proxies  and  "volunteers."  No  system  of 
inspection  and  control  could  be  devised  which  could  conceivably 
ferret  out  every  infiltrator,  guerrilla  band,  or  arms  cache. 

The  argument  could  be  raised  that  these  considerations  are 
extraneous  to  the  central  issue  of  disarmament:  the  Soviets 
enjoy  this  advantage  today;  why  should  they  not  continue  to 
enjoy  it  if  and  when  formal  disarmament  is  implemented? 

This  argument  overlooks  some  obvious  facts.  The  West's  mili- 
tary power,  while  it  has  not  succeeded  in  halting  the  Communist 
machine  of  irregular  conflict,  has  managed  to  brake  it  somewhat. 
It  has  done  so  in  two  ways.  First,  America's  strategic  power  has 
forced  the  Communist  conflict  managers  to  proceed  with  cir- 
cumspection in  some  areas,  notably  in  Europe;  the  Soviets  can- 
not be  certain  that  any  aggressive  moves,  no  matter  in  what 
guise,  in  areas  vital  to  American  interests  might  not  trigger 
America's  strategic  retaliation.  Secondly,  in  those  regions  outside 
the  West's  immediate  security  zone,  the  so-called  "gray  areas," 
the  build-up,  with  Western  assistance,  of  local  military  and  con- 
stabulary forces  has  raised  considerably  the  security  and  morale 
of  nations  which  would  otherwise  be  an  easy  prey  for  diverse 
forms  of  Communist  attack.  Laos  is  a  case  in  point.  Were  the 
American  presence  removed  and  were  these  local  armies  to  be 
dissolved  or  even  reduced,  Communism's  irregular  warriors— its 
guerrilla  bands  and  local  party  formations— could  proceed  vir- 
tually unchallenged. 

Formal  disarmament,  therefore,  would  not  halt  Communist 
expansion.  Indeed,  it  would  widen  immensely  a  battlefield  in 
which  the  Communists  are  proven  masters. 

Can  We  Rely  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  Observe 
a  Disarmament  Agreement? 

This  is  the  crucial  question.  Amid  the  euphoria  which  at- 
tended Premier  Khrushchev's  tour  through  the  United  States 
[in  1959],  one  central  fact  was  generally  neglected:  According 
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to  all  criteria  of  responsible  government,  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev 
is  not  the  legitimate  head  of  a  legitimate  government.  Bolshevism 
ascended  to  power  in  Russia  through  violence.  There  is  no 
orderly  transfer  of  government  in  the  Soviet  Union— only  a 
ruthless  power  struggle  in  which  the  victor  is  free— and,  indeed, 
in  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  almost  obliged— to  scuttle  the 
policies  of  his  predecessors  or  vanquished  opponent.  Thus,  Stahn 
stepped  to  power  over  the  dead  Lenin  and  the  exiled  Trotsky 
and  substituted  the  goal  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  for  the 
objective  of  immediate  and  global  revolution.  Thus,  also,  Khru- 
shchev stepped  to  power  over  the  dead  Stahn,  the  murdered 
Beria,  and  the  purged  Molotov,  Malenkov,  and  Kaganovich,  and 
broke  with  the  policies  of  the  once  "beloved"  Soviet  leader  and 
"infallible"  Communist  theoretician,  Comrade  Stalin. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that,  even  if  Khrushchev  is  sincere,  his 
successor  will  not  disavow  his  policies  and  his  commitments; 
indeed,  Soviet  precedent  tells  us  that  Khrushchev's  heir,  in  order 
to  emasculate  the  entourage  of  his  departed  or  purged  predeces- 
sor and  to  aflSrm  his  devotion  to  Communist  orthodoxy,  is  likely 
to  denounce  a  disarmament  agreement  concluded  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Should  then  the  Soviets  decide  to  rearm,  a  mere  inspec- 
tion system  will  not  prevent  them  from  rescinding  existing 
agreements.  The  inertia  of  the  democracies,  so  vividly  illustrated 
by  their  lethargy  in  the  face  of  Hitler's  unilateral  scrapping  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  will  make  it  extremely  difficult,  to  say  the 
least,  to  counter  Communist  rearmament. 

In  sum,  the  key  to  the  problem  of  rearmament  is  the  nature 
of  the  political  systems  that  are  parties  to  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment. The  democracies  can  be  rehed  upon  to  observe  such  an 
agreement,  if  only  because  their  peoples  abhor  conflict  and 
crave  relief  from  the  arms  burden  and,  more  important  stiU, 
because  they  can  compel  their  governments  to  comply  with 
popular  wishes  and  the  agreements  concluded  in  their  name.  No 
doubt,  the  Russian  masses  share  the  Western  peoples'  aversion 
to  war  and  arming  for  war.  Yet,  they  cannot  force  their  leaders 
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to  comply  with  their  wishes.  And  even  if  they  had  the  power 
to  force  their  leaders  to  lend  a  more  willing  ear  to  their  desires, 
they  lack  the  considerable  information  on  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace  which  is  available  to  every  citizen  of  Western  democracy. 
The  West  cannot  gamble  its  security  on  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment until  it  faces  across  the  conference  table  men  who  repre- 
sent an  open  political  system,  are  responsive  to  the  popular  will, 
and  have  forsworn  aggression.  A  disarmament  agreement,  hke 
any  other  covenant,  must  be  based  on  mutual  confidence. 


17.  The  United  Nations 
and  Arms  Control 


By  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield 


Mr.  Bloomfield  believes  that  it  is  possible  for  the  United 
Nations  to  play  a  greater  role  in  arms-control  efforts  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  Acknowledging  that  an  actual  arms  agree- 
ment can  result  only  from  a  changed  political  environment 
and  that  preliminary  decisions  will  have  to  be  bilateral,  he 
says  the  U.N.  does  provide  "an  alternative  means  of  negotia- 
tion," and  a  medium  for  enlisting  the  talents  of  the  smaller 
powers.  The  small  powers,  he  says,  would  be  more  likely 
to  come  up  with  an  "objective"  plan  that  would  deny  "any 
strategic  or  tactical  advantage"  either  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  or  to  the  Communist  bloc.  Further,  he  points 
out,  the  U.N,  has  the  machinery  for  implementing  the  in- 
spection and  control  provisions  of  any  agreement. 


The  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1960),  pp.  94-101.  Copyright  1960,  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Reprinted  with  the  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  pubUsher.  Subheads  added.  Some  footnotes 
omitted. 
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WHILE  in  its  initial  stage,  the  problem  of  arms  control  is 
essentially  bilateral  and,  consequently,  the  United  Nations 
has  only  marginal  uses  in  that  stage— the  organization  can  supply 
useful  means  of  negotiation;  perhaps  more  importantly,  it  can 
act  as  a  source  of  international  pressure  on  the  determinative 
powers  to  reach  an  agreement,  in  part  by  its  capacity  to  develop 
impartial  proposals;  and  it  is  the  obvious  framework  for  imple- 
menting an  agreement. 

The  Russians  boycotted  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission 
until  their  demand  for  parity  in  representation  with  the  Western 
alliance  was  met  by  the  device  of  making  the  Commission  rep- 
resentative of  the  total  U.N.  membership.  The  parity  theme 
poses  difficult  problems  for  the  West,  chiefly  because  of  the 
derangement  it  implies  across  the  board  in  multilateral  diplo- 
matic activity;  but  parity  was  soon  granted  in  the  form  of  a 
ten-nation  group  on  disarmament  established  outside  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers  in  August  of  1959. 
This,  in  turn,  gave  way  again  to  U.N.  debate  after  the  Russian 
walkout  from  the  1960  Geneva  talks. 

But  where  and  how  agreement  is  reached  is  of  no  particular 
consequence  so  long  as  the  nations  now  possessing  or  most 
likely  to  possess  nuclear  capabilities  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. More  to  the  point  is  that  a  bilateral  or  even  ten-nation 
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agreement  will  stiU  leave  the  Nth-country  problem— the  problem 
of  other  countries  that  have  already  developed  or  are  on  the 
verge  of  developing  nuclear  capabilities.  By  definition,  the  prob- 
lem here  becomes  multilateral,  and  a  wide  multilateral  forum 
Would  be  the  only  appropriate  basis  for  extending  the  agree- 
ment to  all  countries  and  binding  them  by  it. 

The  Value  of  Small-Power  Initiative 

.  .  .  Even  if  positive  motivation  exists  on  both  sides  for  an 
agreement  limiting  weapons  or  means  of  surprise  attack,  it  will 
still  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  built-in  tendency  of  those 
responsible  for  military  security  on  both  sides  to  seek  a  net 
advantage  in  any  agreement.  The  most  obvious  illustration  is 
the  Soviet  Union's  earlier  insistence  on  "nuclear  disarmament" 
without  significantly  aflFecting  Russian  conventional  armed 
strength.  One  can  also  cite  the  equally  long-time  insistence  of 
American  military  leaders  on  a  high  degree  of  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  difiicult  to  see  how  any  agree- 
ment involving  inspection  would  not,  by  its  very  nature,  reveal 
more  to  us  than  to  the  Russians,  and  there  is  no  way  we  can 
avoid  or  minimize  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  inspection  that 
is  bound  to  have  this  effect.  But  because  of  the  frame  of  mind 
the  protracted  negotiations  have  created  on  both  sides,  it  might 
be  instructive  to  turn  to  the  middle  and  small  powers  in  the 
United  Nations  and  charge  them  with  developing  a  disarma- 
ment plan  to  be  considered  by  both  sides,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  have  such  plans  developed  exclusively  by  the  chief 
antagonists.  Such  a  plan  might  have  the  virtue  of  being  objective 
in  the  sense  of  denying  any  strategic  or  tactical  advantage  to 
either  side.  Certainly,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  discover  if  it 
afforded  any  net  disadvantage. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  perhaps  the  situation  has  to 
become  significantly  more  dangerous  before  we— or  the  Russians 
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—could  accept  such  a  neutral  proposal.  As  The  Economist  wryly— 
and  sagely— remarked  after  the  abortive  disarmament  talks  in 
1957,  "The  main  lesson  of  the  summer  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
still  not  enough  fear  about."  Still,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
only  way  to  surmount  the  inherent  obstacle  to  agreement,  assum- 
ing that  other  conditions  were  propitious.  Logically,  we  should 
welcome  such  third-party  initiative  in  suggesting  a  fair  and 
workable  program  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  uses  of  the  United  Nations  seem  even  more  decisive 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  implementing  whatever  initial 
strategic  decision  the  great  powers  are  able  to  reach.  At  the  root 
of  its  value  is  the  need  that  will  arise  for  an  agency  or  system 
of  agencies  to  police  such  an  agreement. 

The  heart  of  the  American  position  is  the  need  for  adequate 
inspection  to  ensure  that  clandestine  violations  do  not  go  un- 
remarked. If  genuine  negotiations  are  limited  to  the  problem 
of  surprise  attack,  inspection  is  even  more  crucial.  The  possi- 
bility exists  of  Soviet  agreement  to  a  limited  form  of  inspection 
in  connection  with  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests,  and  one  can 
hope  for  a  progressive  breakdown  of  the  Soviet  fear  of  penetra- 
tion and  espionage  into  the  most  sensitive  installations  in  the 
Soviet  security  system. 

Two  factors  enter  planning  for  a  suitable  inspection  system 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  One  is  the  possible  need  for  the  avail- 
ability of  genuine  neutrals,  particularly  if  and  when  Communist 
China  becomes  a  party  to  an  agreement.  The  problem  of  execu- 
tion may  be  markedly  easier  if  genuinely  impartial  neutral 
nations  are  available  and  their  nationals  utilized  to  inspect, 
observe,  and  report.  Since  the  United  Nations  is  the  only  organ- 
ization that  includes  the  neutral  nations,  it  should  be  the  prime 
agency  of  implementation  of  any  disarmament  agreement.  The 
experience  of  related  U.N.  bodies  will  be  of  particular  value  in 
keeping  up  with  both  the  technology  and  administration  of 
control  during  a  period  when  present  possibihties  appear  to 
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favor  a  limited  agreement  rather  than  a  generalized  lowering  of 
military  levels,  and  the  problem  of  hidden  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  remains  untouched. 

U.N.  Pilot  Operations 

But  it  is  essential  to  plan  ahead  to  the  situation  where  a 
more  general  agreement  becomes  a  possibility.  The  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  despite  its  disappointingly  modest  record 
so  far,  enjoys,  at  least  on  paper,  important  powers  of  inspection 
to  ensure  that  none  of  the  nuclear  materials  it  dispenses  are 
utilized  for  other  than  declared  purposes.  U.N.  agreements  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  however  limited,  may  also 
include  provisions  for  control  and  guarantee.  It  is  in  the  U.S. 
interest  and  in  the  general  interest  that  the  United  Nations 
undertake  such  pilot  operations.  The  combination  of  technical 
skills  and  administrative  precedent  and  experience  in  both  fields, 
which  could  be  utilized  for  possible  future  use  in  monitoring  a 
system  of  international  control  for  disarmament  and  the  use 
of  outer  space,  makes  it  of  vital  urgency  for  the  United  States 
to  encourage  limited  U.N.  activity  toward  this  end,  whether 
agreements  with  the  Russians  are  possible  now  or  not.  There  are 
grounds  for  assuming  that  technical  problems,  while  acute,  do 
not  constitute  an  absolute  barrier  to  adequate  inspection.  A 
group  of  experts  commissioned  by  Columbia  University  recently 
reported  hopefully  on  this  score:  "The  main  finding  of  this  report 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  define  systems  of  inspection  which  would 
ensure  compHance  with  a  wide  variety  of  disarmament  agree- 
ments."* 

The  fast-moving  changes  in  the  technological  picture  lead  to 
the  second  factor  in  planning  an  inspection  system.  This  is  the 
prospect,  within  the  present  planning  period,  of  by-passing  at 
least  some  of  the  problems  of  penetration  on  the  ground  by 


"Seymour    Melman    (Ed.),    Inspection   for   Disarmament    (New   York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1958),  p.  54. 
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utilization  of  inspection  from  spacecraft  monitoring  a  disar- 
mament agreement.  .  .  . 

All  logic  points  to  the  operation  of  such  a  system  by  the 
United  Nations,  rather  than  by  individual  parties  to  such  an 
agreement.  The  U-2— plane  episode  in  the  spring  of  1960  bespoke 
the  dangers  of  unilateral  inspection  attempts.  The  evidence  is 
still  scanty  as  to  the  political  acceptability  of  an  international 
system  of  inspection  from  spacecraft,  although  Soviet  scientists 
joined  [in  July,  1959]  in  recommending  to  the  three-power 
Geneva  conference  regarding  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  that 
satellites  police  a  test  ban  from  outer  space.  The  overwhelming 
rightness  of  the  course  proposed  should  continue  to  commend 
it  to  Western  planning,  regardless  of  the  variations  in  Soviet 
responsiveness  at  any  given  time. 

A  further  use  of  the  United  Nations  arises  from  the  nature  of 
the  armaments  problem  when  viewed  apart  from  the  confronta- 
tion of  the  superpowers. 

Regional  Arms-Control  Plans 

In  the  Western  European  Union  agreement,  a  means  has  been 
found  to  limit  West  German  arms  production  by  assimilating  it 
in  a  system  of  regional  cooperation.  From  time  to  time,  proposals 
have  been  made  to  hmit  the  inflow  of  arms  into  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  An  opportunity  existed  for  a  time  in  late  1956  to 
try  at  least  for  agreement  on  the  basis  of  language  contained 
in  the  U.N.  Assembly  resolution  on  Suez  asking  states  to  "refrain 
from  introducing  military  goods  in  the  area  of  hostilities."  Poten- 
tial problems  of  implementation  were  difiicult,  and  they  became 
temporarily  insuperable  in  the  Hght  of  Western  commitments  to 
supply  arms  to  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Turkey.  The 
dual  objectives  of  stabilizing  the  area  by  keeping  new  arms 
races  from  developing  and  of  erecting  a  framework  to  contain 
the  Communist  arms  shipments  were,  in  fact,  vital  ones.  In  early 
1957,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  proposed  agreement  on  ban- 
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ning  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East.  But  even  assuming 
he  meant  it,  it  would  have  required  an  initiative  and  a  change 
of  policy  on  our  own  part  to  achieve  the  desired  end,  and  the 
forces  of  inertia  were  too  great  to  overcome. 

The  possibihty  should  be  reconsidered,  at  a  time  when  the 
Palestine  area  is  not  aflame,  for  an  agreement  Kmiting  the  inflow 
of  arms  to  the  most  sensitive  area  in  the  region— Israel  and  its 
immediate  neighbors.  If  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  it  to 
the  region  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  basis  in  the  Palestine  Armistice 
Agreements  for  regarding  the  parties  thereto  as  under  a  special 
international  mandate  to  refrain  from  warHke  acts,  including 
excessive  arming.  Those,  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  who  were 
not  parties  to  the  Armistice,  could  logically  be  assimilated  for 
this  purpose. 

Ideally,  such  an  agreement  would  be  reached  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  the  parties  concerned,  with  a  U.N.  resolution  under- 
writing it  and  providing  appropriate  facilities  for  inspection. 
Such  a  program  might  be  urged  on  the  parties  by  the  United 
Nations,  accompanied  by  the  implicit  guarantee  of  security  and 
borders  contained  in  the  Charter.  But  the  Arabs  at  this  time  are 
not  likely  to  bind  themselves  to  accepting  Israel's  current  bor- 
ders, and  the  likelihood  of  voluntary  acceptance  by  any  of  the 
parties  is  remote.  There  remains,  however,  a  third  and  more 
realistic  possibility— a  self-restraining  ordinance  by  the  great 
powers,  bilaterally  or  quadrilaterally  arrived  at,  and  a  suitable 
ratification  passed  by  the  U.N.  Assembly  bringing  all  others 
into  the  agreement  and  possibly  containing  provisions  for  in- 
spection of  compliance  by  U.N.  instrumentalities.  The  proposal 
for  such  an  arrangement  might  well  be  a  serious  element  in 
any  Western  negotiating  package  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  same  logic  can  be  applied  to  the  situation  in  Africa.  One 
writer  recently  spelled  out  a  proposal  for  a  U.N.  convention 
guaranteeing  the  African  area  against  aggression  and  imposing 
a  moratorium  on  the  shipment  of  all  arms  other  than  those 
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required  to  maintain  internal  order.*  Such  a  moratorium  could 
greatly  facilitate  African  internal  development  and  insulate  it 
against  potentially  disastrous  local  arms  races.  Again,  the  best 
route  to  a  U.N.-sponsored  agreement  would  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  great-power  agreement.  Only  an  excessive  sense  of 
fatalism  need  prevent  us  from  seeking  serious  negotiations  along 
these  Hnes  as  part  of  our  policy  objectives  in  a  potential  East- 
West  detente. 

Conclusion 

With  the  understanding  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  general 
disarmament  problem  depends  on  the  political  environment 
and  that  the  preHminary  decisions  are  bilateral  in  nature,  the 
United  Nations  suppHes  an  alternative  means  of  negotiation,  a 
way  of  involving  and  using  the  talents  of  other  nations  who 
share  concern  with  the  problem,  a  source  of  international  pres- 
sure on  the  great  powers,  and  an  agency  for  implementing 
agreements  reached.  To  resolve  the  Nth-country  problem,  the 
final  negotiations  must  be  multilateral,  including,  in  some  form, 
the  Communist  Chinese.  Given  the  built-in  proclivity  of  the 
parties  to  seek  advantage  for  themselves,  it  would  be  worth  at 
least  experimenting  with  having  the  smaU  and  medium  powers 
in  the  United  Nations  draw  up  disarmament  proposals  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  be  more  objectively  conceived  and  thus 
more  Hkely  to  secure  mutual  agreement. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  appropriate  agency  for  implement- 
ing an  agreement,  first  because  of  the  availability  of  neutrals, 
second  because  of  the  technical  possibiHty  of  monitoring  agree- 
ments from  orbiting  observation  satellites  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,    satellites   that  logically   should  operate  under  interna- 


*  Arnold  Rivkin,  "Arms  for  Africa,"  Foreign  Affairs  (October,  1959).  For 
another  regional  approach  to  limitation  of  armaments,  see  Chile's  initiative 
in  1960  to  convene  a  Latin-American  conference  on  reducing  regional  arms 
spending. 
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tional  auspices.  U.N,  experience  with  limited  controls  and  safe- 
guards in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and,  hopefully,  of 
outer  space,  can  supply  valuable  pilot  models  toward  more 
comprehensive  agreements. 

Great-power  agreement  should  be  sought  on  a  priority  basis 
to  limit  the  inflow  of  arms  into  the  Palestine  area,  and  also  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Such  regional  arms  stabihzation  should  be 
suitably  guaranteed  and  inspected  by  an  appropriate  U.N. 
agency. 


18.  Beyond  Arms  Control 

By  Laurence  W.  Martin 


What  would  be  the  shape  of  international  politics  in  a  dis- 
armed world?  Would  the  Communist  bloc  or  the  West  bene- 
fit more  by  substantial  arms  cuts?  In  this  essay,  a  political 
scientist  deals  with  some  of  the  military  and  political  prob- 
lems that  would  beset  a  disarmed  world. 

He  maintains  that  disarmament  would  not  end  the  Cold 
War  or  erase  other  tensions  among  nations.  Any  international 
security  force  designed  to  police  a  disarmed  world,  says  Mr. 
Martin,  would  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  weakness  and 
inaction  on  the  one  hand  and  the  danger  of  tyranny  on  the 
other. 

Since  it  has  been  widely  assumed  that  a  disarmed  world 
would  automatically  be  a  better  world  than  an  armed  one, 
little  serious  research  has  been  done  on  the  problems  "be- 
yond arms  control."  Only  recently  has  a  small  beginning  been 
made  in  the  United  States.  There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  a  similar  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


"Beyond  Arms  Control,"  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
2,  1961,  p.  13.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and 
the  publisher. 
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IN  the  past,  those  who  have  demanded  that  political  questions 
be  settled  before  getting  on  with  disarmament  have  usually 
been  referring  to  particular,  existing  disputes.  The  arms  race,  it 
has  been  suggested,  is  a  symptom  of  pohtical  tension  and  the 
solution  of  political  questions  is  therefore  necessary  to  produce 
a  favorable  climate  for  negotiation  on  disarmament. 

This  attitude  has  rightly  been  regarded  as  defeatist  both  by 
ideahstic  advocates  of  disarmament  and  by  the  hardheaded 
military  experts  who  see  that  today's  arms  race  has  a  momentum 
of  its  own  which  makes  it  a  primary  disturbing  element  in  the 
world.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  settlements  which 
remove  all  sources  of  dispute  and  thus  the  time  for  disarmament 
can  never  arrive.  In  reaHty,  many  international  disputes  must 
carry  over  into  a  disarmed  world  and  new  ones  will  continually 
arise.  Thus  the  true  problem  is  to  find  ways  of  handling  them. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  foresee,  so  far  as  possible,  the  pattern 
of  international  politics  in  a  disarmed  world  and  to  plan  how  to 
defend  our  interest  in  it.  Although  we  have  been  neglecting  this 
problem,  recent  events  have  clearly  pointed  it  out. 

Disarmament  Would  Not  End  the  Cold  War 

We  cannot  assume  that  even  total  disarmament  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  cold  war.  The  Communists— and  we  are  dealing 
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with  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Soviets— have  emphasized  that 
changes  in  their  tactics  do  not  affect  their  ultimate  goal  of  dom- 
ination in  the  slightest.  In  his  recent  pronouncements,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has,  in  fact,  justified  a  reduced  reHance  on  military 
methods  by  stressing  the  opportunities  for  advance  by  other 
techniques.  To  the  extent  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  aggressive- 
ness may  be  based  on  fear  and  memories  of  past  vulnerability, 
disarmament  might  possibly  reduce  their  drive.  But  we  cannot 
count  on  this  in  our  present  planning. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  diplomatic  issues  distinct  from 
Communist  aggression  to  disappear.  A  number  of  unstable  situ- 
ations may  be  expected  from  the  difficulty  the  Soviets  and 
Chinese  themselves  will  face  in  holding  down  Eastern  Europe 
and  Tibet  if  armed  forces  are  reduced  to  anything  reasonably 
describable  as  internal  security  forces. 

The  unification  of  the  divided  countries  of  Germany,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  may  remain  as  a  problem.  Such  conflicts  as  the 
Arab-Israeh  quarrel  and  any  unresolved  colonial  situations  will 
persist  and,  in  the  longer  run,  there  will  be  as  yet  uncrystallized 
conflicts,  possibly  economic  in  nature,  with  the  lines  drawn 
between  haves  and  have-nots,  disputes  on  trade  and  natural 
resources. 

The  Problem  of  Sub-Conventional  Warfare 

The  Communists  are  masters  of  struggle  by  nonmilitary  and 
quasimilitary  means.  They  have  made  full  play  with  propaganda, 
subversion,  conspiracy,  infiltration,  and  minor,  sponsored  wars 
which  are  ostensibly  civil.  In  his  declarations  on  the  desirability 
of  abolishing  war,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  made  an  explicit  excep- 
tion of  wars  of  national  liberation  and  these  are  a  favorite  cover 
for  Communist  maneuvers.  All  too  frequently,  as  in  Laos,  Viet- 
nam—and perhaps  Cuba?— the  West  has  been  forced  to  meet 
such  subtle  Communist  moves  by  mihtary  action  which  has  been 
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much  more  overt  and  would  therefore  be  difHcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  sustain  under  a  system  of  disarmament. 

Were  total  disarmament  to  deprive  the  West  of  this  ability 
for  direct  action,  the  Communists  would  very  probably  increase 
the  scale  of  their  nibbling  attacks,  the  more  so  as  the  fear  of 
provoking  massive  American  retaliation  would  also  be  removed. 
This  might  happen  immediately,  or  it  might  follow  a  lull  during 
which  the  system  of  disarmament  was  firmly  established. 

Twin  Dangers  of  an  International  Police  Force 

Many  proposals  for  general  disarmament  make  provision  for 
an  international  security  force.  For  the  most  part,  this  force  is 
intended  to  prevent  rearmament  rather  than  to  regulate  the 
struggles  which  could  be  carried  on  without  rearming,  but  the 
idea  can  be  applied  to  the  wider  problem. 

There  are,  however,  two  paradoxical  dangers  inherent  in  an 
international  force.  The  first  is  that  it  might  prove  overactive 
in  ways  distasteful  to  us;  the  second  that  it  might  be  inactive  in 
cases  when  we  want  action. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  make  exact  rules  for  all  contingen- 
cies, some  discretion  must  be  left  to  whatever  body  controls 
the  international  force.  Such  a  body  would  have  the  character 
of  a  world  government  on  questions  where  the  force  operated. 
When  we  recall  the  expanding  role  of  the  federal  government 
or  the  way  in  which  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.  has 
extended  its  power  of  recommendation,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  an 
increasing  range  of  activities  for  the  world  force.  It  might  not  be 
easy  to  prevent  the  force  itself  setting  up  as  a  tyranny. 

It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  imagine  it  being  used  by  a  bloc 
of  nations,  perhaps  the  poorer  nations,  led  by  Moscow  to  act 
against  Western  interests,  even,  conceivably,  to  enforce  redis- 
tribution of  world  resources  and  wealth.  In  other  words,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  timeworn  question  of  domestic  jurisdiction 
under  far  more  serious  circumstances  than  ever  before. 
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The  obvious  remedy  of  providing  for  a  veto  immediately 
shows  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  A  veto  is  a  two-edged 
sword  and  if  we  have  one,  the  Soviets  will,  too.  Thus  the  remedy 
for  overzealousness  by  a  world  majority  may  entail  a  stalemate 
on  aU  issues. 

The  usual  notion,  as  in  the  U.N.  system,  is  to  demand  action 
when  a  situation  constitutes  a  "threat  to  the  peace."  At  present, 
the  occasional  willingness  of  neutrals  to  see  a  threat  to  the  peace 
probably  arises  largely  from  fear  that,  if  a  situation  is  not  dealt 
with,  one  of  the  great  powers  wiU  be  provoked  into  direct  action 
that  might  involve  the  world  in  a  disastrous  war.  But  in  a  dis- 
armed world  such  a  possibiHty  will  seem  remote.  Indeed, 
"threats  to  the  peace"  could  no  longer  exist  in  the  accepted 
sense. 

It  is  true  that  neutrals  might  be  more  willing  to  act  when 
fear  of  world  war  is  removed.  But  it  seems  equally,  or  more 
Hkely,  to  be  true  that  disinclination  to  incur  expense  and  get 
involved  in  the  Cold  War  would  increase  reluctance  to  take 
sides  once  the  fear  of  major  war  had  gone. 

This  may  be  too  gloomy  a  view,  but  at  least  it  is  plausible 
enough  to  deserve  attention  in  our  planning.  The  problem  is  first 
to  foresee,  so  far  as  possible,  the  pattern  of  politics  in  a  dis- 
armed world  and  then  to  provide  for  the  role  of  American  policy 
in  it.  This  is  a  tall  order  and  one  can  only  begin  to  discern  the 
outlines  of  a  solution. 

Three  Approaches  Toward  a  Solution 

Such  a  solution  is  very  likely  to  fall  into  three  parts:  first, 
efforts  to  improve  our  own  capacity,  with  our  allies,  to  resist 
communism  unilaterally;  second,  efforts  to  design  adequate  in- 
ternational procedures;  third,  efforts  to  influence  the  political 
climate  of  the  disarmed  world. 

In  the  first  category  would  fall  the  new  methods  of  exerting 
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power  envisaged  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  plans  for  special 
forces.  The  plans  for  these  forces  should,  therefore,  make  pro- 
vision for  possible  use  after  disarmament  agreements  are  in 
effect,  always  remembering,  of  course,  the  need  not  to  risk 
destroying  an  arms-control  agreement  that  we  would  presumably 
have  thought  worth  having. 

In  the  same  category  are  additions  and  modifications  to  our 
propaganda  efforts,  our  aid  programs,  our  Peace  Corps,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  methods  of  nonmilitary  campaigning  which  are 
already  increasingly  coming  to  the  fore. 

Under  the  heading  of  international  machinery  would  come 
all  the  constitutional  arrangements  for  an  international  force 
and  the  bodies  to  run  it.  Experience  with  constitution-making 
in  the  newly  independent  countries  has  shown  the  desirability 
of  setthng  many  questions  of  method  and  procedure,  while 
the  common  desire  to  get  agreement  still  remains  an  incentive 
to  accommodation  and  concession.  It  will  be  as  important  for 
the  neutrals  to  commit  themselves  as  the  Communists. 

But  no  code  or  constitution  can  ultimately  perform  what  there 
is  no  political  wiU  to  do.  This  is  why  the  third  set  of  consider- 
ations, concerned  with  the  political  climate,  will  be  so  important. 
In  the  last  analysis,  these  boil  down  to  some  commonplaces  of 
the  Cold  War.  The  best  defense  against  subversion  is  vigorously 
independent  nations  which  will  neither  fall  a  prey  themselves 
nor  fail  to  support  international  action  in  the  case  of  those 
that  do. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  poorer  nations,  the  Communists  have 
assets  in  their  reputation  for  radicalism  and  devotion  to  plan- 
ning. But  we  have  a  massive  advantage  ourselves  in  that  our 
interest  in  the  freedom  of  nations  from  Soviet  or  Chinese  dom- 
ination may  be  expected  to  coincide  with  their  interests  and 
those  of  their  leaders.  This  may  even  yet  prove  true  in  Cuba  as 
it  has  in  Yugoslavia,  Egypt,  and  possibly  Iraq  and  the  Congo. 


19.  Negotiation  and  Agreement 

By  Thomas  C.  Schelling  and  Morton  H.  Halperin 


Arms  control  always  involves  some  form  of  "collaborative 
action"  between  two  adversaries.  With  this  premise,  the  au- 
thors maintain  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  constantly  bargaining,  negotiating,  and  maneuvering  with 
one  another  even  if  there  are  no  formal  diplomatic  talks  in 
progress. 

In  this  essay,  Mr.  Schelling  and  Mr.  Halperin  examine 
various  kinds  of  "understandings"  between  hostile  powers 
which  involve  "mutual  restraint."  They  emphasize  the  many 
ways  by  which  we  communicate  with  a  potential  enemy. 
Formal  arms-control  negotiations,  they  point  out,  are  un- 
usually complex  because  they  involve  political,  strategic,  and 
technical  judgment  of  a  high  order.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  believe  that  secret  negotiations  and  agreements 
are  necessary  and  desirable. 


Strategy  and  Arms  Control  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  1961),  pp.  77-86.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
authors  and  the  publisher. 
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RMS  control  is  customarily  thought  of  as  entailing  formal 
agreements,  negotiated  in  detail  at  diplomatic  conferences, 
embodied  in  a  treaty,  and  with  machinery  or  institutions  for 
monitoring  the  agreement.  But  a  more  variegated  and  flexible 
concept  of  arms  control  is  necessary— one  that  recognizes  that 
the  degree  of  formality  may  range  from  a  formal  treaty  with 
detailed  specifications,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  through  executive 
agreements,  explicit  but  informal  understandings,  tacit  under- 
standings, to  self-restraint  that  is  consciously  contingent  on  each 
other's  behavior. 

Formal  Versus  Informal  Understandings 

The  essence  of  arms  control  is  some  kind  of  mutual  restraint, 
collaborative  action,  or  exchange  of  facihties  between  potential 
enemies  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  Hkelihood  of  war,  the 
scope  of  war  if  it  occurs,  or  its  consequences.  It  is  an  important 
tactical  question  whether  the  most  promising  approach  to  arms 
control  is  to  seek  formal  treaties,  informal  agreements,  tacit 
understandings,  or  just  mutual  self-restraint;  there  are  many 
points  of  view  on  this,  and  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
each  of  them.  If  a  formal  agreement  helps  to  identify  areas  of 
potential  mutual  restraint  or  cooperation,  and  faciHtates  under- 
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standings  by  which  both  sides  may  restrain  their  actions,  it 
contributes  to  arms  control.  But  it  is  not  the  formal  agreement 
or  treaty  itself  that  constitutes  arms  control;  mutual  restraints 
that  can  be  reached  without  explicit  negotiation  are  no  less 
relevant  just  because  they  lack  some  of  the  diplomatic  trappings. 

To  emphasize  this  point,  which  is  far  too  little  appreciated,  it 
may  help  to  recognize  that  limited  war  itself  is  a  form  of  arms 
control,  and  one  that  customarily  has  not  been  arrived  at  by 
exphcit  negotiation  and  formal  agreements.  A  "limited  arms 
race"  may  not  be  wholly  different  in  character  from  limited 
war,  in  the  sense  that  it  may  stem  from  an  appreciation  on 
both  sides  that  there  are  advantages  in  abstaining  from  certain 
unilateral  military  actions  as  long  as  the  other  does  too,  and 
that  these  can  often  be  perceived,  and  limits  arrived  at,  without 
benefit  of  full  communication  and  overtly  acknowledged  agree- 
ment. As  already  indicated,  there  are  many  unilateral  military 
actions  that  both  we  and  the  Soviets  abstain  from  at  the  present 
time,  out  of  what  must  certainly  be  a  recognition  that  the  game 
is  dangerous  if  both  play  it,  and  both  can  play  the  game;  most 
of  these  "traffic  rules"  and  rules  of  privacy  are  quite  informal. 

But  the  fact  that  understandings  can  be  quite  informal,  and 
that  this  possibility  deserves  emphasis,  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  necessarily  preferable  when  the  alternative  of  a  formal 
agreement  is  open. 

To  some  extent,  the  formality  of  the  understanding  reached 
will  depend  on  the  contents  of  the  understanding.  It  may  take 
no  formal  instrument  at  all  to  support  an  understanding  to 
abstain  from  certain  blatant  kinds  of  mischief;  it  is  bound  to 
require  a  formal  undertaking  if  each  side  grants,  say,  real  estate 
and  privileged  personnel  to  the  other,  and  shares  some  of  the 
costs.  In  general,  exchanges  of  facilities,  or  the  undertaking  of 
activity  on  each  other's  soil,  or  the  sharing  of  costs,  require 
formal  agreements  and  institutions,  and  might  be  called  "posi- 
tive" or  "active"  arms  control.  The  more  "passive"  kind,  involved 
in  simply  abstaining  from  certain  activities,  or  in  noninterference 
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with  the  other  side's  surveillance  or  intelligence  activities,  may 
possibly  benefit  from  explicit  understandings  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  them.  Again,  restraints  and  traffic  rules  and 
understandings  that  have  evolved  over  time  and  have  become 
"traditions"  perhaps  need  no  formal  expression,  and  may  some- 
times even  be  demoralized  by  eflForts  to  reduce  them  to  detailed 
and  explicit  terms;  new  restraints,  or  restraints  in  the  conduct 
of  a  novel  activity,  may  lack  the  benefit  of  tradition  and  require 
a  more  expeditious  means  of  reaching  an  agreement. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  correlation  between  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  arms  control  that  one  seeks  and  the  degree 
of  formality  appropriate  to  the  negotiations  and  the  agreement. 
Certainly,  a  very  comprehensive  limitation  on  weapons  and 
their  deployment  is  likely  to  require  a  good  deal  of  governmental 
machineiy  for  its  enforcement,  inspection,  adaptation,  and  gen- 
eral housekeeping.  Undoubtedly,  also,  arms  control  that  is  part 
of  a  program  to  provide  alternative  ways  of  settling  disputes, 
to  establish  a  system  of  world  law  or  of  world  legislation,  espe- 
cially to  create  institutions  for  international  enforcement,  and  to 
reduce  national  responsibiHties  for  policing  the  world  against 
violence,  is  almost  necessarily  committed  to  the  creation  of 
formal  institutions.  Arms  control  that  is  more  opportunistic  or 
limited  in  its  intent,  that  seeks  to  supplement  national  military 
policies  in  directions  that  are  mutually  beneficial  but  that  has  no 
ambitious  expectations  of  directly  revising  national  respon- 
sibility or  of  drastically  altering  the  basically  national  orienta- 
tion of  military  or  diplomatic  policy,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
formal  undertakings  and  formal  institutions. 

Communicating  with  the  Potential  Enemy  (Partner) 

Even  in  the  case  of  formal  diplomatic  negotiation,  culminating 
in  a  treaty,  communicating  with  the  partner  (potential  enemy) 
country  is  a  complex  matter.  In  addition  to  the  deliberate  formal 
and  informal  communications  (public  and  private)  coordinated 
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by  the  head  of  government,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  activity 
designed  to  impress  the  other  side  with  the  firmness  of  one's 
own  position,  the  pressures  that  one  is  subject  to,  and  the  areas 
in  which  one  is  willing  to  make  concessions.  Furthermore,  espe- 
cially in  a  democratic  country,  there  is  no  single  "government" 
with  a  single  voice;  there  are  separate  branches  of  government, 
each  one  of  which  embodies  a  variety  of  unreconciled  differ- 
ences and  interests.  America  speaks  to  Russia  not  only  through 
its  ambassadors,  but  through  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  both 
parties,  through  pressure  groups  and  lobbyists,  through  colum- 
nists and  scholars.  The  executive  branch  itseK  consists  of  cabinet 
members  who  have  strongly  different  interests,  all  of  whom  hold 
press  conferences  in  which  they  both  deliberately  and  inadver- 
tently convey  some  notion  of  what  one  should  expect  this  country 
to  agree  to,  insist  on,  think  of,  and  propose.  We  speak,  further- 
more, not  only  to  the  countries  we  negotiate  with,  but  to  alHed 
countries  and  neutral  countries,  with  intentional  or  unintentional 
conveyance  to  our  potential  enemies  of  correct  or  incorrect 
notions  of  what  our  position  is. 

Negotiating  informal  understandings  is  an  even  more  diffuse 
activity.  In  all  cases,  actions  speak  loudly,  whether  or  not  more 
loudly  than  words;  to  change  the  defense  budget,  to  go  on  air- 
borne alert,  to  switch  from  fixed-based  to  mobile  missiles,  to 
withdraw  troops  from  particular  areas,  to  sign  treaties  and  to 
make  arrangements  with  particular  countries,  are  ways  of  com- 
municating intentions,  expectations,  values,  and  commitments 
to  our  potential  enemies.  However  formal  the  negotiations,  much 
of  our  communication  is  in  the  form  of  our  actions,  whether  we 
so  intend  it  or  not.  In  very  informal  communication,  especially 
in  the  kind  of  tacit  bargaining  that  goes  on  continuously  betvveen 
us  and  the  Soviets,  actions  rather  than  words  may  carry  even 
more  of  the  burden.  Indirect  discourse  carries  even  more  of  the 
burden  too,  and  press  conferences,  inspired  leaks,  hints  to  tliird 
countries,  and  so  forth,  are  all  part  of  the  communication 
process. 
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Consider,  for  example,  how  we  communicate  to  the  Russians 
our  proposal  regarding  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event 
of  limited  war.  The  way  we  equip  our  armed  forces  and  the 
training  they  are  given  are  main  ways  we  communicate  our 
intentions  to  the  enemy.  The  way  we  deploy  nuclear  weapons 
and  centralize  or  decentrahze  control  of  nuclear  weapons  (to 
the  extent  that  they  can  be  discerned  and  appreciated  by  the 
enemy)  are  other  ways.  The  statements  of  executive-branch  and 
Congressional  leaders,  directed  not  towards  the  Soviets,  but 
towards  appropriations  committees,  towards  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  towards  allied  countries  are  sources  of  communication 
with  the  potential  enemy.  Even  silence  is  a  mode  of  communi- 
cation; failure  to  deny  rumors,  refusal  to  answer  questions, 
attempts  to  take  emphasis  away  from  certain  issues,  all  tend  to 
communicate  something  to  the  enemy.  In  some  cases,  the  com- 
munication is  of  reasonably  high  fideHty;  in  other  cases  it  is 
inadvertent  but  nevertheless  reveahng  or  confusing;  in  other 
cases  it  is  deliberately  confusing;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  de- 
liberately deceptive.  But  all  of  these  actions  and  statements  and 
inactions  and  silences  convey  something  to  the  Soviets  about 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  would  use  nuclear  weapons,  how 
we  would  use  them,  for  what  purposes,  and  in  what  quantities. 

Our  attitudes  towards  arms  control,  and  our  concrete  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  arms  control,  also  get  communicated  in  this 
variety  of  ways.  Our  "negotiations"  with  the  Soviets  over  the 
past  several  years  have  not  been  solely  those  that  took  place  in 
Geneva,  or  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  or  in  exchanges 
of  letters  between  Presidents  and  Premiers.  Our  communications 
have  been  of  all  the  sorts  mentioned  above.  Furthermore,  there 
may  be  a  problem  of  educating  the  countries  with  which  we 
may  want  to  reach  arms  understandings.  If,  indeed,  we  have 
ideas  about  the  kinds  of  arms  control  that  may  be  most  prom- 
ising, and  about  the  relation  of  arms  control  to  our  military 
policy,  the  problem  may  be  not  only  one  of  communicating 
these  ideas  as  proposals  to  the  Soviets,  but  also  one  of  showing 
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the  Soviets  that  these  are  reasonable  ideas,  that  they  correspond 
to  a  sensible  and  logical  arms-control  conception,  that  they  are 
sensible  enough  that  we  might  take  them  seriously,  and  that 
perhaps  they  should  too.  In  other  words,  persuasion  may  be 
required;  and  the  channels  of  persuasion  may  include  a  number 
of  informal  and  unofficial  media.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully 
we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  now  do  about  Soviet 
attitudes  towards  arms  control,  their  perception  of  American 
intentions,  and  their  negotiating  methods. 

Modes  of  Negotiation 

Techniques  of  negotiation  in  the  field  of  arms  control  deserve 
imaginative  study.  Negotiating  with  an  actual  or  potential  enemy 
on  important  security  measures  is  not  quite  the  same  as  nego- 
tiating trade  agreements,  diplomatic  immunities,  or  even  political 
settlements.  For  one  thing,  military  secrecy  is  importantly  in- 
volved; a  nation  is  understandably  reluctant,  for  example,  in 
opening  negotiations  on  schemes  to  discourage  surprise  attack, 
to  identify  for  the  enemy  precisely  those  points  at  which  it  is 
most  vulnerable.  Second,  in  military  intelligence,  a  special  kind 
of  secrecy  problem  is  also  involved;  arms  arrangements  and 
even  discussions  of  arms  arrangements  impinge  on  varieties  of 
clandestine  activities  that  the  participants  engage  in,  and  many 
forms  of  arms  control  are  directly  related  to  gaps  in  the  partici- 
pants' military  intelHgence  of  each  other.  Third,  extraordinarily 
comphcated  technical  mihtary  and  engineering  problems  are 
likely  to  be  critically  involved  in  any  arms  negotiation;  and 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  political  settlements,  tax  ar- 
rangements, status-of-forces  agreements,  and  international  mon- 
etary arrangements  involve  intricate  technical  questions,  it  is 
probably  a  fair  observation  that  arms  negotiations  involve  more, 
or  at  least  involve  technical  problems  of  the  kind  that  are  less 
familiar  to  professional  diplomats  and  negotiators.  It  is  prob- 
ably also  true  that  the  essential  technical  information  in  tlie 
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military  field  changes  more  rapidly,  and  is  therefore  much  more 
difficult  to  keep  up  to  date,  than  most  political  and  economic 
data. 

Finally,  any  serious  arms  arrangement  would  involve  matters 
of  extreme  importance  to  governments;  and  while  arms  control 
is  not  unique  in  its  involvement  of  vital  national  considerations, 
it  at  least  occupies  the  same  end  of  the  scale  with  political 
negotiations  of  the  highest  importance,  so  that  the  cost  involved 
in  mismanagement,  in  lost  opportunities,  in  inadvertent  commit- 
ments, or  in  agreements  mistakenly  arrived  at,  cannot  readily 
be  taken  in  stride  as  just  ordinary  ups  and  downs  of  international 
diplomacy.  This  is  vital  business. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  expert  miHtary  and  engineering 
judgment  with  diplomatic  negotiation  is  therefore  more  difficult, 
and  undoubtedly  more  important,  than  the  problem  of  incorpo- 
rating expert  industrial  and  engineering  judgment  in  negotiations 
on,  say,  commodity  stabilization.  Evidence  of  the  importance  of 
this  problem,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  adequately 
solved,  is  in  the  attempts,  not  altogether  successful,  of  distin- 
guishing between  "technical  discussion"  and  "political  negotia- 
tions" in  the  test-ban  and  surprise-attack  negotiations  of  the  last 
few  years.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  so-called  "technical  dis- 
cussions," it  is  perfectly  clear  that  their  meaning  and  their 
purpose  were  not  a  matter  of  full  agreement  and  common  under- 
standing between  East  and  West.  And  it  is  almost  as  clear  that, 
whatever  the  value  of  drawing  a  line  between  technical  and 
political  exchanges,  the  line  is  not  an  easy  one  to  draw  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions. 

Other  negotiating  techniques  may  deserve  further  study,  too. 
The  role  of  mediators,  for  example,  deserves  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  is  evidently  true  in  the  field  of  arms  control,  as  in 
almost  any  other  field,  that  an  agreement  could  be  crystalhzed, 
or  a  compromise  acknowledged  by  both  sides,  if  only  there  were 
some   noncommittal   way   of   getting   the   appropriate  proposal 
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made.  Often  each  side  is  afraid  of  making  a  concession  for  fear 
that  the  other  will  expect  capitulation.  Often  each  side  finds  it 
politically  embarrassing  to  be  the  first  to  back  down.  Often  one 
or  both  sides  would  acquiesce  in  an  agreement  if  the  agreement 
did  not  seem  to  correspond  too  closely  to  the  other  side's  latest 
favorite  position.  In  these  circumstances,  the  mediator  or  con- 
ciliator who  exercises  a  power  of  suggestion,  and  who  has  the 
ability  to  take  responsibility  for  proposals  that  neither  of  the 
main  participants  can  bring  himself  to  make,  can  perform  an 
important  service.  At  least  this  is  true  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
tenuous  agreement  exists  de  facto,  and  can  be  strengthened  by 
some  process  of  acknowledgment.  Even  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
statement  of  affairs  by  a  skilled  mediator  can,  through  the  ab- 
sence of  overt  contradiction  by  the  main  participants,  create  a 
feeling  that  the  matter  is  settled.  At  least  this  may  be  true  of 
those  forms  of  arms  control  that  involve  simple  understandings 
of  how  to  abstain  from  certain  actions,  rather  than  elaborate 
schedules  and  procedures  for  collaboration.  Perhaps  the  main 
participants,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  can  even  profitably  culti- 
vate certain  mediators  in  the  field  of  arms  control.  This  might  be 
particularly  relevant  to  those  forms  of  arms  control  that  involve 
important,  but  not  quite  vital,  issues. 

Other  techniques  of  negotiation,  ranging  from  "summit"  con- 
ferences and  U.N.  debates  to  the  use  of  interviews  by  journalists, 
deserve  to  be  considered.  What  is  particularly  important  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  significance  of  any  of  these  modes  of  nego- 
tiation is  not  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  signed  or  ratified  docu- 
ment that  may  emerge  to  record  an  expHcit  agreement,  but  also 
by  whether  certain  rules,  restraints,  traditions,  better  understand- 
ings, or  cooperative  actions  result  from  the  negotiations,  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  formal  success  embodied  in  official  docu- 
ments. Understandings  reached,  bargains  struck,  inhibitions 
created,  and  agreements  crystallized— as  apparent  by-products  of 
negotiations— may  well  be  more  important  than  the  particular 
agreement  that  is  reached  or  not  reached  in  the  formal  negoti- 
ations. 
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Publicity  and  Secrecy 

A  special  aspect  of  negotiation,  and  even  of  the  understandings 
reached,  is  the  matter  of  secrecy  or  pubKcity.  Perhaps  "privacy" 
vs.  publicity  is  a  better  expression  in  some  cases.  Certainly,  there 
may  be  advantages  in  reducing  the  propaganda  significance  of 
negotiations,  by  prior  agreement  on  privacy,  on  not  making  a 
record  of  negotiations  public,  on  not  holding  separate  press  con- 
ferences to  give  away  one's  own  view  of  what  is  going  on.  There 
is  also  the  important  possibility  that  the  main  participants  in 
arms-control  negotiations  are  embarrassed  and  inhibited  by  the 
presence  of  allied  countries  or  countries  to  which  they  have  mili- 
tary commitments.  Secrecy  may  eliminate  some  of  the  obstacles 
to  plain  speaking  and  to  drastic  proposals.  Secrecy  may  also  be 
involved  in  negotiating  matters  that  one  or  both  participants 
prefer  not  to  acknowledge  in  public. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  of  secret  agreements,  as  well 
as  of  secret  negotiations.  Agreements,  for  example,  regarding  the 
conduct  of  clandestine  intelligence,  or  the  cessation  of  intrusions, 
spoofing  activity,  harassment,  and  so  forth  might  have  to  be 
secret  only  because  the  matters  discussed  are  usually  not  openly 
acknowledged.  If  our  definition  of  arms  controls  is  broad  enough 
to  include  all  the  possible  forms  of  military  collaboration  between 
the  United  States  and  its  main  enemies,  there  may  well  be  un- 
derstandings reached,  or  even  explicit  agreements,  that  must  be 
kept  from  certain  other  countries.  For  example,  agreements  about 
preventing  the  spread  of  weapon  technology,  or  even  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  agreements  involving  dehcate  poHtical  settlements, 
might  well  have  to  remain  secret.  The  pecuHar  status  of  relations 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  is  a  potent  reminder  that  we 
are  not  the  only  major  country  that  may  occasionally  wish  to 
be  less  than  wholly  candid  with  its  allies. 


20.  Hiders  and  Finders: 
An  Approach  to 
Inspection  and  Evasion 


By  Amrom  H.  Katz 


The  problem  of  policing  any  future  international  arms-control 
agreement  is  an  extremely  complex  one.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  writing  on  this  subject,  but  most  of  it  has  been 
theoretical.  This  is  understandable  because  there  is  no  ap- 
proximate historical  precedent  to  go  on.  In  this  essay,  Mr. 
Katz  proposes  that  the  United  States  undertake  an  extensive 
field  experiment  within  the  country  to  learn  more  than  we 
know  now  about  detecting  evasion.  The  experiment  would 
utilize  "sizable  military  forces"  and  draw  upon  knowledge 
gained  through  aerial  reconnaissance  during  and  since  World 
War  II.  Imphcit  in  his  proposal  is  the  assumption  that  the 
would-be  hider  (evader)  has  an  easier  job  technically  and 
psychologically  than  the  would-be  finder.  He  maintains  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  developing  adequate  means  to  detect  cheating. 


Adapted  by  the  author  from  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Disarmament  Administration,  April,  1961.  Reprinted  with 
the  permission  of  tlie  author. 
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MANY  disarmament  and  arms-control  proposals  have  been 
made;  many  more  will  be  made.  Some  form  of  inspection 
has  been  part  of  those  past  proposals;  some  form  of  inspection 
will  likely  be  advanced  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  any 
new  proposal. 

Of  aU  the  kinds  of  inspection  technology  which  have  ever 
been  proposed  or  even  discussed— inspection  by  aerial  recon- 
naissance, ground  inspection,  factory  or  production  inspection, 
"psychological"  inspection,  seismic  inspection,  budgetary  inspec- 
tion—the one  technique  we  have  had  the  most  experience  with 
and  that  we  know  far  and  away  the  most  about  is  aerial  re- 
connaissance. 

The  resemblance  between  wartime  reconnaissance  and  the 
special  kind  of  peacetime  reconnaissance  embodied  in  an  in- 
spection agreement  is,  in  many  respects,  superficial.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  all  of  our  experience  with  wartime  reconnaissance- 
problems  of  camouflage,  problems  of  daily  surveillance  of  front- 
line areas,  problems  of  photo  interpretation,  and  the  expeditious 
handling  of  large  quantities  of  data— have  some  carry-over  value 
for  the  novel  tasks  of  peacetime  surveillance  of  huge  areas,  the 
monitoring  of  activities,  and  many  of  the  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities  (many  of  which  are  not  yet  understood)  which  are  to 
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be  subsumed  under  any  inspection  agreement,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  wartime  experience  of  the  early  1940's  is  as  far  distant 
from  today's  problems  as  the  discussions  of  World  War  I  recon- 
naissance were  in  those  same  early  1940's! 

Given  my  premise— that  any  general  arms-control  agreement 
will  involve  inspection,  that  the  most  prominent  and  well  un- 
derstood inspection  technique  is  aerial  reconnaissance,  and  that 
even  for  this  technique  we  cannot  answer  questions  about  pro- 
posed applications  v/ith  confidence— it  is  clear  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  homework  to  do.  What  is  true  of  aerial  reconnais- 
sance is  even  more  true  of  the  other  techniques  about  which 
we  know  much  less. 

Preference  for  Hiding  over  Finding 

Conversations  about  the  hiding-finding  problem  with  groups 
of  people  at  The  RAND  Corporation,  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  elsewhere  have  turned  up  an  overwhelming  preference  for 
hiding  over  finding.  There  seems  to  be  an  a  priori  assessment 
that  hiding  is  easier  than  finding.  (I  have  called  this  proposal 
"Hiders  and  Finders."  Many  people  seem  to  prefer  "Hiders  and 
Seekers."  I  dissent  from  this  on  the  grounds  that  the  more  prop- 
erly parallel  term  to  "hiding"  is  "finding."  "Seeking"  implies  the 
process  of  looking  without  connoting  success!) 

I  have  talked  to  many  groups  of  people  about  the  general 
problem  of  hiding  things  from  the  inspector,  and  the  correspond- 
ing problem  of  the  inspector  finding  the  hidden  things.  I  invari- 
ably ask  whether  one  would  ratlier  be  a  liider  or  a  finder.  Al- 
though some  amateur  psychiatrists  might  ascribe  the  answer  to 
squirrel  and  pack-rat  impulses  deep  within  the  hearts  of  most 
people,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  overwhelming  preference  for 
hiding  stems  from  such  pseudopsychiatric  considerations.  It 
usually  appears  quite  obvious  to  those  who  have  given  these 
matters  thought  that  the  hiding  of  missiles,  or  bombs,  or  war- 
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heads— to  take  a  class  of  interesting  examples— permits  one  more 
option  than  of  the  finding  of  them,  and  people  seem  to  want 
to  play  a  winning  game. 

Field  Operation  Proposed 

I  propose  that  studies  be  undertaken  in  hiding-and-finding 
technology  which  could,  and  should,  yield  an  "activity,"  or  field 
operation,  by  sizable  military  forces.  I  use  the  term  "activity" 
here  in  contradistinction  to  study,  library  research,  or  game. 
Study  and  library  research  use  paper  and  produce  more  paper. 
The  word  "game"  has  gradually  come  to  mean  an  exercise  played 
in  a  basement  on  an  electronic  computer.  Activity  here  means 
that  sizable  groups  engage  in  actual,  not  simulated,  operations, 
with  real  equipment— shovels  and  cameras,  as  well  as  missiles  and 
aircraft.  I  propose  to  start  with  aerial  reconnaissance,  hoping  that 
the  study  and  experimental  techniques  will  yield  insight  and  sub- 
sequently permit  or  stimulate  adaptation  of  these  notions  to  other 
forms  and  their  inclusion  in  inspection  technology.  The  kind  of 
activity  proposed  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way. 

Setting  aside,  for  example,  a  representative  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  the  U.S.  for  large-scale  inspection  maneuvers, 
we  would  deploy  two  teams,  A  and  B,  whose  aims  would  be 
opposite.  Team  A  would  have  the  job  of  building  a  missile  site 
secretly,  over  a  specified  time  period.  Team  B,  insulated  from 
Team  A,  and  limited  to  certain  techniques  and  level  of  effort, 
would  have  the  job  of  finding  and  monitoring  the  activities  of 
Team  A.  (Mobile  missile  systems  furnish  another  useful  exam- 
ple of  important  inspectable  systems  about  which  we  know  little, 
and  could  profitably  be  used  in  this  type  of  exercise. )  The  utiHty 
of  camouflage  could  be  explored  through  this  technique.  This 
is  only  an  example,  not  a  complete  description  of  this  test. 

The  proposed  study  would  include  the  design  of  the  problems 
to  be  given  Team  A,  and  the  allocation  of  effort  allowable  to 
Team  B.  I  have  dehberately  emphasized  the  most  dramatic  as- 
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pect  of  inspection— /inrfing.  Other  aspects  o£  inspection  can  be 
tested  and  developed  within  the  proposed  framework— checking 
given  data,  monitoring,  reporting,  discovering  evasion,  and  es- 
tablishing good  communication  networks.  All  of  these  activities 
require  cycling-time  studies  and  considerable  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  under  observation. 

The  notion  of  "cycling  time,"  as  used  above,  means  that  the 
time  between  successive  observations  depends  on  the  phenome- 
non being  observed.  If  one  were  watching  the  progress  of  a 
glacier,  infrequent  observations,  at  intervals  of  several  years, 
might  well  suffice.  A  period  as  long  as  this  would  be  inapplicable 
to  the  problem  of  monitoring,  or  even  detecting,  the  construc- 
tion and  hiding  of  a  missile  site.  The  phenomenon  could  come 
and  go  between  observations.  Hence,  the  requirement  to  match 
the  observation  cycle  to  the  cycle  of  the  phenomenon  under 
observation.  One  doesn't  need  slow-motion  photography  to  study 
the  growth  of  a  plant;  in  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is  needed— time- 
lapse,  or  speeded-up  photography  is  used.  The  flight  of  a  bullet, 
or  the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  requires  that  action  be  slowed  down. 
In  both  cases,  the  interval  between  successive  observations 
matches  the  pace  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  results,  but  even  at  this  stage,  seven 
good  reasons  for  conducting  such  field  operations  emerge: 

1.  We  should  find  out  what  we  can  do  and  cannot  do,  so  as 
to  not  oversell  proposed  inspection  systems. 

2.  We  should  find  out  what  we  cannot  do  and  be  prepared  not 
to  do  it. 

3.  We  could  use  this  kind  of  activity  to  test  control  systems 
proposed  by  others. 

4.  We  could  use  such  operating  teams  of  hiders  and  finders  to 
probe  agreed-on  and  operating  systems  during  actual  opera- 
tion—to discover  whether  switches  are  on,  inspectors  are 
awake,  etc.  This  activity  could  help  develop  further  technical 
capabiHties. 
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5.  We  could  use  results  obtained  under  these  tests  to  perfect 
inspection  systems,  to  tighten  controls,  and  to  reset  tolerances 
and  thresholds  of  either  proposals  or  systems.  We  might 
find  out  that  we  could,  reliably,  detect  or  monitor  activities 
of  a  certain  kind,  which  a  current  proposal  or  system  either 
did  not  envision  or  was  incapable  of  envisioning.  Thus,  new 
standards  calHng  for  inspection  of  new  activities  might  be 
incorporated  into  treaties  and  systems,  or  into  proposals.  This 
could  lead  to  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  uncontrollable  and 
the  undetectable,  and  to  the  successive  broadening  of  control 
machinery.  Confidence  in  the  control  and  inspection  func- 
tions would  likely  increase,  as  the  fraction  of  uncontrollable, 
uninspectable  activities  decreases. 

6.  This  activity  is  an  ideal  vehicle  in  which  to  pursue  research 
and  development  in  inspection  technology  of  all  kinds. 

7.  We  need  to  know  all  this  for  unilateral  activities— both  hiding 
and  finding.  This  last  point  is  important.  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  the  Soviets  need  always  take  on  the  role  of 
hiders  and  the  U.S.  always  take  on  the  role  of  finders.  We 
may  well  discover  an  interest  in,  and  requirement  for,  hiding 
things  of  ours.  This  operation  could  serve  to  test  our  ability 
to  hide  in  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of  "finding"  efforts. 
Although  I  want  to  start  with  aerial  reconnaissance,  there  is 
no  reason  that  this  scheme  need  be  limited  to  aerial  recon- 
naissance. In  the  event  of  failure  of  arms-control  or  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  there  are  things  we  must  be  prepared  to 
do  unilaterally.  Now,  for  example,  in  the  absence  of  arms 
control,  we  have  unilateral  information  requirements  and 
activities. 

It  may  be  argued  that  learning  how  to  cheat,  evade,  hide,  or 
to  frustrate  inspectors,  is  an  unwholesome  activity.  This  is  non- 
sense. 

The  U.S.  scientists  who  worked  hard  and  imaginatively  to 
discover  ways  of  concealing  underground  nuclear  explosions  did 
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an  important  job.  What  is  overwhelmingly  wrong  is  that  there 
has  not  been  a  sufficient  (and  successful)  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  on  the  other  side  of  the  problem— detection. 

We  Need  a  Sound  System 

We  do  not  need  a  system  which  works  well  against  a  careless, 
uninformed,  unimaginative  opponent,  but  one  which  works  weU 
against  an  opponent  who  is  smart,  careful,  and  imaginative. 

The  large-scale  utilization  of  hiders  and  finders  which  I  have 
suggested  has  another  value  completely  independent  of  any 
inspection  agreement.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ences between  inspection  and  airborne  reconnaissance  He  not  so 
much  in  techniques,  purposes,  methods,  and  results,  as  much  as 
they  lie  in  the  simple  definition  that  reconnaissance  is  usually  a 
unilateral  activity,  and  that  inspection,  as  we  usually  think  of  it, 
is  something  that  proceeds  as  the  result  of  an  agreement.  If  this 
is  true,  then  all  of  the  exercises  that  I  am  proposing  here  would 
have  a  direct  value  and  immediate  application  for  whatever  kind 
of  unilateral  efforts  are  required  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach 
agreement. 

What  would  it  take  to  start  this  activity?  The  hiders  could 
well  be  an  appropriate  U.S.  Army  group,  including,  as  a  sizable 
portion,  the  Army  engineers.  The  finders  could  be  drawn  from 
a  reconnaissance  wing  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 

Problems  of  security,  of  one  team  vis-d-vis  the  other,  are  rela- 
tively easy,  because  there  already  exists  a  good  measure  of 
security  between  the  several  services.  Each  military  service  tends 
to  guard  its  special  secrets  from  the  other  services,  and  there 
should  be  no  problem  in  making  motivations  and  competition 
real. 

Clearly,  such  an  effort  requires  extensive  planning,  including 
the  design  of  observer,  security,  and  evaluation  teams. 

The  utilization  and  exploitation  of  the  results  obtained  in  early 
tests  to  design  further  tests  ( or  proposals  for  international  agree- 
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ments)  is  an  example  of  what  an  engineer  would  call  "feed- 
back." The  notion  that  we  reaUy  do  not  know  now  all  that  we 
will  learn  is  another  reason  for  making  the  design  of  future  tests 
dependent  on  results  obtained  from  earHer  tests. 

Although  studies  on  paper  are  necessary  to  get  this  activity 
started,  I  would  anticipate  that  the  major  insights  will  be  gained 
not  from  two-dimensional  paper  studies,  but  from  three-dimen- 
sional activity— rfoing,  not  talking. 

We  need  three-dimensional  activity,  followed  or  accompanied 
by  study  and  then  more  activity. 

This  would  be  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  for  us,  because 
we  are  not  now  doing  this  and  we  ought  to.  It  would  certainly 
demonstrate,  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  take 
these  problems  seriously.  We  should  learn  to  employ  those  tech- 
niques and  technologies  better  with  which  we  have  some  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  learn  the  rudiments  of  novel  inspection 
techniques.  Novel  problems  may  be  attacked  by  the  adaptation 
of  old  techniques,  or  may  require  new  techniques.  We  must  find 
out. 

Suppose  we  start  to  carry  out  a  hiders-and-finders  experiment 
on  a  U.S.-only  basis,  and  we  find  that  it  works.  It  can  be  ex- 
tended to  a  joint  NATO  activity,  and  eventually  to  joint  Soviet 
Union-NATO— Warsaw  Pact  exercises.  But  it  is  premature  to 
propose  this  idea  at  the  highest  level  of  political-technical  com- 
plexity before  we  have  tried  it  and  understood  it,  at  the  other 
end,  the  lowest  level  of  political-technical  diflBculty— as  an  in- 
ternal U.S.  operation. 

We  must  show  the  Soviets  why  they  should  be  just  as  inter- 
ested in  inspection  and  evasion  as  we  are.  Understanding  this  as 
a  proposition  of  mutual  interest  is  a  necessary  precondition  for 
possible  future  success  at  a  higher  level  of  negotiation. 


21.  Territorial  Arms  Control; 
A  Proposal 


By  Louis  B.  Sohn 


Western  arms-control  proposals  have  stressed  the  necessity 
for  viable  inspection  provisions  which  come  into  operation 
when  the  agreement  is  eflFected.  The  Soviets  have  objected 
to  all  Western  control  proposals  and  have  called  for  "general 
and  complete  disarmament"  first  and  inspection  later.  In 
order  to  meet  the  Soviet  objection,  Mr,  Sohn  has  devised 
"a  compromise  solution  in  which  disarmament  and  controls 
would  go  hand  in  hand."  In  his  phased  disarmament  scheme, 
a  new  slice  of  territory  on  each  side  would  be  opened  to 
mobile  inspection  teams  for  each  new  time  period.  In  a  six- 
year  plan,  for  example,  each  year  one-sixth  of  the  territory 
of  all  parties  to  the  agreement  would  be  opened  to  impartial 
inspection. 


"Disarmament  and  Arms  Control  by  Territories,"  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  April,  1961,  pp.  lSO-33.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
935  East  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
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BY  the  end  of  the  1950's,  the  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet 
'  Union  had  come  quite  close  to  agreeing  on  the  goal  o£  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  and  on  the  main  components 
o£  a  disarmament  plan.  They  continue,  however,  to  disagree  on 
the  steps  which  should  be  taken  at  various  stages  to  ensure  that 
both  sides  fulfill  their  obhgations  in  good  faith.  In  particular, 
they  disagree  about  both  the  measures  of  disarmament  and  the 
controls  which  should  be  introduced  in  the  all-important  first 
stage. 

The  Western  proposals  stress  the  need  for  strict  controls  from 
the  very  beginning,  while  the  Soviet  proposals  envisage  Hmited 
controls  at  the  beginning,  which  would  grow  into  full  controls 
only  at  the  end  of  the  disarmament  process.  The  current  West- 
ern plans  envisage  reduction  by  percentages  or  down  to  pre- 
specified  numbers  of  total  arms  and  troops.  The  Soviets  object 
to  the  Western  proposals  for  controls  because  the  amount  of 
control  envisaged  in  them  is  not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
disarmament,  and  at  the  beginning,  90  per  cent  controls  will 
accompany  10  per  cent  disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  that  only  hmited  controls  will  accompany  the  crucial  early 
stages  of  arms  reduction  is  unacceptable  to  the  West. 

A  compromise  would  permit  disarmament  and  degree  of  con- 
trol to  go  hand  in  hand.  Each  cut  in  armaments  could  be  ac- 
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companied  by  the  extension  of  control  to  a  specified  part  of  a 
nation's  territory,  proportional  to  the  total  arms  reduction  at  each 
step. 

Two  types  of  controls  would  be  distinguished:  continuous 
on-the-spot  controls  over  certain  activities  or  estabHshments,  and 
unrestricted  inspection  by  mobile  inspection  teams  looking  for 
clandestine  activities  in  violation  of  the  disarmament  agreement 
The  Soviet  Union  has  accepted  the  principle  of  fixed  control 
teams  at  military  bases,  airfields,  ports,  launching  sites,  and  fac- 
tories engaged  in  the  production  of  missiles,  weapons,  and  fis- 
sionable materials.  Such  controls  would  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  disarmament  steps  relating  to  these  establishments  would 
come  into  effect.  The  Soviet  Union  objects  to  opening  aU  her 
territory  to  mobile  inspection  teams.  Righdy  or  wrongly,  she 
believes  that  such  teams  might  be  used  for  espionage  purposes. 
Only  when  all  armaments  have  been  aboUshed  and  there  are  no 
longer  any  military  secrets  is  she  willing  to  allow  complete  free- 
dom of  inspection.  The  suggested  method  of  territorial  arms 
control  would  apply  only  to  the  mobile  component  of  the  inspec- 
tion system.  It  would  be  in  addition  to  the  fixed  teams  monitor- 
ing important  mihtary  installations  and  crucial  production 
facilities. 

The  Soviet  Union  rejected  recent  U.S.  proposals  of  aerial  in- 
spection and  other  controls  over  specified  territories  of  NATO 
countries  and  Soviet  bloc  members  on  the  grounds  that  these 
proposals  envisaged  inspection  without  disarmament.  The  ob- 
jection would  not  apply  to  a  proposal  of  simultaneous  disarma- 
ment and  control  steps  extending  gradually  over  the  whole  of 
the  country  disarming.  Similarly,  Western  objections  to  Polish 
disengagement  plans  are  not  relevant,  as  proposals  applying 
equally  to  all  nations  would  not  discriminate  against  Germany, 
nor  perpetuate  Germany's  division,  and  the  suggested  method 
of  progressive  territorial  demilitarization  would  apply  equally 
to  all  nations.  The  following  proposed  method  is  simphfied  to 
show  an  analysis  confined  primarily  to  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union. 
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Territorial  Method 

There  are  various  ways  of  approaching  the  question  of  terri- 
torial disarmament  and  control,  and  their  relative  merits  need 
to  be  considered  carefully.  The  following  illustration  may  be 
modified  as  needed. 

To  simplify  the  problem,  assume  that  there  is  an  agreement  to 
introduce  substantial  disarmament  and  control  measures  over  a 
six-year  period.  In  such  a  case,  the  territories  of  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Union  would  be  divided  into  six  regions,  and  each  year 
the  disarmament  measures  and  accompanying  controls  would  be 
introduced  to  one  of  these  regions.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  all 
the  territory  of  both  sides  would  be  covered  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  limitations  on  controls. 

Before  beginning  the  first  year  of  arms  control,  each  country 
would  submit  to  the  international  control  agency  two  lists,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  an  agreed  questionnaire.  One  list 
would  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  the  military  installations 
and  production  facilities  which  would  be  subject  to  continuous 
supervision  by  fixed  inspection  teams.  A  second  Hst  would  con- 
tain the  national  totals  of  various  armaments,  installations,  and 
production  facilities,  which  are  subject  to  arms  controls,  as  well 
as  regional  totals  of  these  objects  of  control.  To  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  lists,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  check  every  item  on 
them  or  to  inspect  every  nook  and  cranny;  it  would  be  suflBcient 
to  inspect  thoroughly  one  randomly  chosen  part  of  the  territory 
and  check  the  accuracy  of  those  items  of  the  list  found  in  that 
part  of  territory. 

It  may  be  expected  that  each  nation  would  delimit  the  regions 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  contain  a  more  or  less  equal 
amount  of  armaments  and  other  objects  of  control.  The  choice 
of  the  region  to  be  made  subject  to  disarmament  and  control  in 
a  particular  year  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  international 
agency  (or  of  the  other  party  to  the  disarmament  treaty),  and 
the  nation  concerned  would  not  know  in  advance  which  region 
would  be  chosen.  The  selection  of  a  particular  region  might  be 
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based  either  on  a  random  choice  by  lot  or  on  a  suspicion  of  the 
likelihood  of  evasion  in  a  particular  area.  If  both  sides  should 
try  to  apply  the  game  theory,  the  first  method  of  selection  might 
be  safer,  as  otherwise  one  side  would  try  to  outguess  the  other. 
(If  B  thinks  that  A  is  hkely  to  choose  area  "a,"  B  would  transfer 
all  extra  weapons  to  area  "b";  if  A  thinks  that  B  might  think 
so,  it  would  choose  area  "h"  instead  of  "a";  if  B  thinks  that  A 
might  think  that  B  might  transfer  the  weapons  to  "h"  because 
it  thinks  that  A  might  choose  "a,"  B  might  put  them  in  "a,"  etc. ) 
Choosing  by  lot  might  be  better  in  the  long  run,  and  with  each 
subsequent  selection  the  odds  against  a  successful  evasion  in- 
<;rease  considerably. 

If  a  nation  should  put  a  disproportionate  number  of  its  weapons 
into  a  particular  region  and  not  report  all  of  them  in  the  prelim- 
inary list,  its  deception  would  be  easily  discovered  if  that  region 
should  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  first  areas  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
spected. If  a  nation  should  succeed  in  its  deception  during  the 
€arly  phases  of  disarmament,  the  consequences  would  not  be 
disastrous  since  the  other  side  would  still  possess  powerful  re- 
tahatory  forces  in  its  still  undisarmed  regions.  With  each  new 
selection  of  a  region  to  be  inspected,  the  chances  of  detection 
increase  by  a  large  proportion,  and  it  is  rather  unHkely  that  the 
region  containing  a  disproportionate  number  of  weapons  would 
be  the  last  one  chosen.  Though,  if  it  should  be,  the  deception 
would  become  apparent  before  the  other  side  would  embark 
on  the  final  stage  of  its  own  reduction;  consequently  the  deceived 
side  would  still  have  one-sixth  of  its  original  force  and  its  task 
of  retaliation  would  be  facihtated  because  only  one-sixth  of  the 
other  side's  territory  would  remain  uninspected. 

Before  the  choice  of  the  region  to  be  disarmed  and  inspected, 
teams  would  be  stationed  at  all  places  subject  to  continuous  in- 
spection. In  order  to  prevent  last-minute  shifts  between  regions, 
inspection  teams  would  also  be  stationed  on  the  borders  between 
regions  and  at  principal  rail  and  road  centers  and  airfields  at  the 
time  of  each  selection.  After  a  region  has  been  selected,  teams  on 
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the  boundaries  of  the  selected  region  would  remain  there  while 
other  teams  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  boundaries  of  im- 
selected  regions  and  would  aid  in  the  inspection  of  the  selected 
region. 

Immediately  after  the  selection,  the  nation  concerned  would 
submit  a  detailed  Hst  of  armaments  and  other  objects  of  control 
located  in  the  selected  region,  the  totals  of  which  should  not 
diflFer  from  the  general  list  submitted  in  advance.  Mobile  inspec- 
tion teams  would  be  entitled  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  hst 
and  to  investigate  whether  any  non-Hsted  objects  are  located  in 
the  region.  They  would  also  supervise  the  actual  process  of  dis- 
armament within  the  region.  This  process  would  be  repeated 
the  next  year  in  another  territory,  until  all  had  been  disarmed. 

Alternative  Methods 

There  have  been  some  objections  to  the  idea  of  random 
choice  of  areas  to  be  disarmed  because  of  the  danger  that  this 
method  might  completely  disrupt  national  defense  arrangements 
and  thus  create  a  chaotic  situation  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
might  take  advantage.  DiflBculties  have  also  arisen  because  of 
the  relationship  of  disarmament  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Western  Europe;  a  purely  random  choice  might  create  a  vacuum 
on  the  East-West  boundary  hne. 

Instead  of  dividing  each  country  into  regions,  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  NATO  parties  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  parties 
to  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  on  the  other,  might  be  lumped  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  division,  into  regions.  There  would  be  six 
regions  in  Western  Europe,  six  regions  in  Eastern  Europe  (in- 
cluding European  Russia),  six  regions  in  the  Soviet  territories 
east  of  the  Urals,  and  six  regions  in  North  America  ( Canada  and 
the  U.S.).  At  the  beginning  of  each  period,  two  regions  would 
be  chosen  on  each  side,  one  in  Western  Europe,  one  in  Eastern 
Europe,  one  in  Soviet  Asia,  and  one  in  North  America. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  greatest  danger  is  caused  by  the 
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proximity  o£  military  forces,  and  that  surprise  attack  can  best  be 
prevented  by  knowing  what  is  happening  in  the  border  regions, 
disarmament  and  controls  might  be  introduced  first  in  the  regions 
closest  to  the  points  of  contact  between  the  two  sides,  namely 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany  and  the 
Bering  Strait.  In  each  subsequent  period,  they  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  next  region  and  in  the  last  stage  they  would  reach 
the  two  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  south- 
western Europe,  and  the  southeastern  U.S. 

If  the  nations  prefer  to  keep  their  armed  forces  on  their 
boundaries  until  the  last  minute  and  do  not  wish  to  start  dis- 
armament at  their  borders,  the  process  outlined  above  might  be 
reversed,  and  disarmament  and  controls  introduced  first  in  the 
Ural  regions,  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  in  the  southeastern 
U.S. 

Once  a  departure  is  made  from  random  selection  of  regions, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  regions  of  equal  size.  Instead  of  dividing 
all  four  groups  of  territories  into  six  equal  parts,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  try  to  get  used  to  the  whole  process  slowly.  Thus, 
one  could  start  with  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  territory 
the  first  year  and  increase  each  year  the  size  of  the  regions.  Thus 
5  per  cent  would  be  disarmed  the  first  year,  10  per  cent  the 
second  year,  15  per  cent  the  third  year,  20  per  cent  the  fourth 
year,  25  per  cent  the  fifth  year,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent 
the  sixth  year. 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  first  stages  a  large  quantity 
of  equipment  and  some  mifitary  personnel  would  simply  be 
moved  out  of  the  regions  subject  to  inspection  and  demilitari- 
zation, with  the  advance  of  the  process  the  room  for  such  trans- 
fers would  be  so  diminished  that  a  country  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  do  this.  If  desired,  it  should  be  possible  to  institute  some 
more  limited  controls  on  the  boundaries  of  the  regions,  thus 
freezing  the  situation  as  of  the  moment  of  instituting  such  con- 
trols. In  addition,  annual  inspections  of  smaU  areas  in  each 
region  could  check  the  correctness  of  the  original  inventory  pre- 
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sented  by  each  side  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  phase  of  dis- 
armament. Thus,  if  there  should  be  an  agreement  to  reduce 
armaments  by  10  per  cent  in  the  first  period,  both  sides  might 
agree  that,  in  addition  to  complete  control  and  disarmament  of 
the  first  region,  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  each  other 
region  would  be  subject  to  inspection  and,  if  necessary,  to  dis- 
armament during  that  period,  and  similarly  thereafter.  If  this 
combination  of  the  two  approaches  could  be  worked  out,  it  might 
be  possible  to  have  a  systematic  progression  of  disarmament  and 
inspection  of  connected  regions  as  well  as  a  random  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  information  suppHed  officially.  Whichever  of 
these  methods  is  adopted,  the  amount  of  inspection  would  be 
reasonably  correlated  to  the  size  of  the  cut  in  armaments  and 
would  thus  remove  one  of  the  major  Soviet  objections  to  prior 
American  proposals  on  arms  control. 

The  areas  of  other  countries  would  be  similarly  divided  into 
six  zones,  and  the  zones  subject  to  disarmament  and  control 
would  be  chosen  each  year  by  the  international  control  agency 
or  by  one  of  the  other  methods  outiined  above.  Even  if  there 
should  be  some  territories  which  have  been  partly  demilitarized 
at  an  earher  stage  of  the  disarmament  process,  they  would  have 
to  be  further  disarmed  in  accordance  with  these  proposals.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  process  of  disarmament  might  pro- 
ceed faster  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  in  others,  and  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  nations  in  a  particular  area  (e.g.,  Africa 
or  Latin  America),  it  might  be  feasible  to  complete  disarma- 
ment of  that  area  prior  to  other  areas,  thus  permitting  a  more 
efiBcient  use  of  the  international  inspection  teams  and  better 
training  for  the  more  diflBcult  task  in  other  areas. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  territorial  method  of  arms 
control  is  more  practicable  than  some  of  the  other  methods 
previously  proposed,  as  it  permits  gradual  extension  of  random 
inspections  in  proportion  to  the  progress  in  actual  disarmament. 
If  it  is  combined  with  fixed  controls  over  the  principal  military 
installations  and  production  facilities,  it  should  provide  suffi- 
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cient  guarantees  to  justify  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  execution 
of  a  disarmament  plan,  regardless  of  the  character  of  that  plan. 
Whether  a  particular  disarmament  plan  is  limited  to  a  first  stage, 
or  to  specific  categories  of  weapons,  or  is  a  plan  for  complete 
disarmament,  the  territorial  method  offers  important  advantages, 
both  technical  and  poHtical. 


22.  After  Detection —What? 


By  Fred  Chables  Ikl6 


Recent  arms-control  literature  has  overlooked  almost  com- 
pletely the  serious  problem  of  what  sanctions  or  penalties 
might  be  effectively  invoked  against  the  violator  of  an  inter- 
national control  agreement.  This  essay  is  a  rare  exception, 
Mr.  Ikl6  addresses  himself  to  the  many  diEBcult  psychological, 
political,  and  military  problems  that  would  confront  the  lead- 
ers of  an  injured  nation  in  the  event  of  a  violation  by  another 
party  to  an  arms-control  treaty.  These  problems,  he  says, 
are  more  serious  in  a  democracy  than  in  an  authoritarian 
state.  He  concludes  by  suggesting  several  proposals  to  deter 
cheating. 


"After  Detection— What?"  Foreign  Affairs,  January,  1961,  pages 
208-20.  Copyright  1961  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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THE  current  debate  on  arms  control  and  disarmament  puts 
great  stress  on  the  problem  of  how  to  detect  violations  of 
whatever  agreements  may  be  reached.  To  this  end,  inspection 
schemes  and  instruments  for  detection  are  developed,  their  ca- 
pabihties  and  hmitations  discussed,  and  efiForts  made  to  test  and 
improve  them.  Indeed,  the  technical  question  of  detection  dom- 
inates not  only  the  domestic  debate  but  also  the  international 
disarmament  negotiations. 

Yet,  detecting  violations  is  not  enough.  What  counts  are  the 
political  and  military  consequences  of  a  violation  once  it  has 
been  detected,  since  these  alone  will  determine  whether  or  not 
the  violator  stands  to  gain  in  the  end.  In  entering  into  an  arms- 
control  agreement,  we  must  know  not  only  that  we  are  tech- 
nically capable  of  detecting  a  violation  but  also  that  we,  or  the 
rest  of  the  world,  will  be  politically,  legally,  and  militarily  in  a 
position  to  react  effectively  if  a  violation  is  discovered.  If  we 
focus  all  our  attention  on  the  technicaHties  of  how  to  detect  a 
violation,  we  are  in  danger  of  assuming  that  our  reactions  and 
sanctions  will  be  adequate. 

A  potential  violator  of  an  arms-control  agreement  will  not  be 
deterred  simply  by  the  risk  that  his  action  may  be  discovered. 
What  will  deter  him  will  be  the  fear  that  what  he  gains  from 
the  violation  will  be  outweighed  by  the  loss  he  may  suffer  from 
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the  victim's  reaction  to  it.  In  other  words,  even  if  we  can  de- 
velop an  inspection  system  that  makes  the  probability  of  detec- 
tion very  high,  a  nation  contemplating  a  violation  will  not  be 
deterred  if  it  thinks  it  can  discourage,  circumvent,  or  absorb  our 
reaction. 

We  have  learned  (almost  too  late,  in  the  case  of  the  nuclear- 
test  ban)  that  an  opponent  may  thwart  our  detection  techniques 
by  evasive  techniques  of  his  own.  We  should  also  realize  that  he 
may  thwart  the  consequences  of  detection— which  we  count  on 
to  deter  violations— by  mihtary  or  pohtical  stratagems.  We  must 
study,  therefore,  not  only  what  our  opponent  may  do  to  avoid 
detection,  but  also  what  he  may  do  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
being  detected. 

Let  us  discuss  the  question  of  what  may  happen  when  an 
evasion  is  detected  under  four  general  headings:  (1)  the  re- 
action of  world  opinion;  (2)  the  political  reaction  by  the  injured 
country;  (3)  various  mihtary  measures  that  the  injured  country 
could  undertake  in  an  eflFort  to  restore  the  situation  that  would 
have  existed  without  an  arms-control  agreement;  and  (4)  mili- 
tary and  poHtical  measures  that  would  go  beyond  this  "res- 
toration." 

The  Limits  of  World  Opinion 

World  opinion,  it  is  sometimes  argued,  will  help  to  enforce  dis- 
armament agreements.  World  opinion  supposedly  wiU  turn 
against  the  violator,  provided  he  is  discovered  and  "convicted" 
in  an  internationally  accepted  forum.  He  will  lose  prestige  and 
influence  in  the  uncommitted  countries.  In  addition,  various 
world-wide  pohtical  reactions  are  expected  to  work  to  his  dis- 
advantage. 

"World  opinion"  is  such  an  amorphous  concept  that  one  finds 
it  difficult  to  determine  just  how  it  can  injure  a  violator  of  arms- 
control  agreements.  Speeches  or  resolutions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  critical  editorials  in  the  world  press,  are  not  Hkely  to 
hurt  him  very  much.  One  reason  world  opinion  is  so  impotent  is 
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that  its  memory  is  so  short.  If  the  world's  reaction  cannot  be 
translated  immediately  into  substantive  political  or  military 
changes  damaging  to  the  violator,  it  will  lose  all  force. 

The  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  illustrates 
the  point.  This  gave  an  exceptionally  violent  shock  to  world 
opinion— in  fact,  more  violent  than  many  possible  violations  of 
arms-control  agreements  are  likely  to  be.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  evidence  of  a  violation  might  often  be  equivocal  and 
involve  technicalities  hard  for  the  pubhc  to  understand.  Some 
of  the  most  cherished  beHefs  of  the  West  and  also  of  the  un- 
committed countries  were  flouted  in  Hungary:  A  popular  revolt 
against  a  dictatorial  regime  in  a  small  nation  was  crushed  from 
outside  by  a  large  power.  Agreements  were  broken  in  the  most 
flagrant  fashion.  One  was  the  promise  given  by  the  Soviet-in- 
stalled Kadar  Government  to  the  Yugoslav  Government  not  to 
take  punitive  action  against  Imre  Nagy  when  he  left  sanctuary 
in  the  Yugoslav  Embassy.  Another  was  the  invitation  extended 
to  General  Maleter  and  other  delegates  of  the  legal  Hungarian 
Government  to  negotiate  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces— a  trap 
to  catch  and  execute  them.  Yet,  if  one  tries  to  Hst  the  penalties 
that  world  opinion  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kadar 
Government  for  these  violations  of  its  most  sacred  norms  and 
of  several  important  articles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
there  is  very  little  to  record.  There  was  a  slight  loss  in  the 
strength  of  Communist  parties  in  Western  Europe  (confined 
mostly  to  intellectuals  on  the  fringe  of  the  Party),  but  the  loss 
is  no  longer  noticeable.  The  strain  on  President  Tito's  relations 
with  Moscow  and  the  strengthening  of  NATO  ties  (particularly 
with  Iceland)  were  largely  ephemeral.  Kadar  has  not  been  offi- 
cially recognized  as  Hungary's  legal  representative  in  the  United 
Nations;  but  he  has  been  sitting  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Other  recent  events  have  aroused  world  opinion,  such  as  the 
Peking  regime's  violent  repressions  in  Tibet  and  its  violations 
of  the  Indian  border.  Yet  in  February,  1960,  only  a  few  months 
after  indignation  in  India  had  reached  its  peak,  the  Communists 
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increased  their  vote  in  Kerala  from  35  to  43  per  cent.  And 
many  of  Communist  China's  neighbors  continued  to  favor  her 
admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Perhaps  significantly,  when  Khrushchev  discussed  the  nuclear- 
test  ban  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  January,  1960,  he  chose  to 
emphasize  the  reaction  of  world  opinion  as  a  deterrent  to  dis- 
armament violations.  By  arguing  that  it  was  a  suflBcient  deter- 
rent, he  tried,  in  effect,  to  brush  aside  the  problems  of  inspection 
and  control.  But  even  if  one  assumed  that  the  reaction  of  world 
opinion  constituted  an  adequate  sanction— an  assumption  chal- 
lenged above— inspection  would  still  be  essential.  A  violator  who 
does  not  risk  being  detected  obviously  does  not  need  to  fear 
world  opinion.  In  any  case,  the  West  has  paid  insufiBcient  atten- 
tion to  the  stratagems  which  a  detected  violator  can  pursue  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  whatever  action  an  aroused  world  opinion 
might  take. 

Many  devices  are  available  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  violator 
can  frustrate  the  international  inspection  system  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  an  oflBcial  finding  (study  of  Communist  obstruc- 
tion of  inspection  in  North  Korea  reveals  a  large  bag  of  such 
tricks).  Or  he  can  blame  the  other  side  for  having  violated  the 
agreement  first,  and  thus  confuse  the  issue,  or  even  generate  an 
adverse  political  reaction  against  the  injured  party.  Or  he  can 
accuse  the  other  side  of  fabricating  the  evidence  as  a  pretext 
for  breaking  the  agreement  or  for  covering  up  some  other  mis- 
deed. Or  he  can  assert  that  the  agreement  is  obsolete  in  view  of 
what  he  claims  are  changed  political  or  military  conditions  and 
denounce  it  unilaterally  prior  to  the  intended  violation  (tliis 
would  be  analogous  to  the  Soviet  declaration  that  the  four-power 
agreements  on  Berlin  were  no  longer  valid ) .  Finally,  if  some  un- 
favorable reaction  in  world  opinion  is  unavoidable,  it  may  turn 
out  that  the  violators  "will  cover  themselves  with  shame"— as 
Khrushchev  argued  when  he  spoke  about  the  nuclear-test  ban: 
"If  some  side  violates  the  assumed  commitments,  the  initiators  of 
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this  violation  will  cover  themselves  with  shame,  they  will  be 
branded  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world."  Yet,  six  weeks  before 
making  this  assertion  that  a  nuclear-test  ban  would  be  enforced 
by  world  opinion,  Khrushchev  had  this  to  recommend:  "Inter- 
national reactionary  circles  are  still  trying  to  discuss  the  so- 
called  'Hungarian  question'  in  the  United  Nations.  Let  them  keep 
it  as  a  souvenir  if  this  consoles  them." 

Not  only  may  the  violator  be  contemptuous  of  world  opinion, 
but  he  also  may  justify  his  acts  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
demanded  by  the  welfare  of  "the  people"  or  by  History— History 
being  his  conception  of  a  superior  morality  that  takes  precedence 
over  world  opinion.  "Had  we  not  helped  you,"  Khrushchev  told 
the  Hungarian  Communists,  "we  would  have  been  called  stupid, 
and  History  would  not  have  forgiven  us  this  stupidity." 

Restraints  on  Action  by  the  Injured  Country 

To  be  effective,  a  sanction  must  be  apphed  as  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental decisions  by  the  injured  countries.  In  democratic 
countries,  government  decisions  are  influenced  by  active  public 
opinion,  or,  more  precisely,  by  the  conception  of  public  opinion 
held  by  the  government  leaders.  In  these  circumstances,  demo- 
cratic governments  might  experience  serious  poHtical  difficulties 
in  reacting  effectively  to  a  detected  evasion: 

(1)  The  injured  government  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  violation.  If  the  violation  is  open  and  well  pub- 
licized, no  diflBculty  exists.  But  if  evidence  of  the  violation  is 
equivocal  or  based  on  secret  intelligence,  the  government  may  be 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  evasion  or  feel  unsure  of  its  ability 
to  convince  public  opinion.  For  example,  an  admission  that  the 
control  agreement  had  failed  might  be  exploited  at  home  by  the 
political  opposition,  particularly  if  the  agreement  had  been  made 
originally  by  the  party  in  power.  In  such  a  situation,  some 
decision-makers  may  favor  an  interpretation  which  casts  doubt 
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on  the  intelligence  data  relating  to  evasion  or  which  belittles  the 
importance  of  the  evasion.  Responsible  decision-makers  seldom 
distort  evidence  dehberately.  But  the  interpretation  of  compH- 
cated  information  is  often  a  matter  of  judgment  and  discretion; 
hence  subtle  biases  may  decide  the  issue.  Responsible  ofiBcials 
would  be  particularly  disinchned  to  accept  equivocal  evidence 
about  an  evasion  of  a  disarmament  agreement  if  they  had  pre- 
viously been  forced  to  defend  the  agreement  against  partisan 
charges  that  it  might  be  violated.  Yet,  a  democratic  government 
could  institute  only  minor  penalties  against  an  evasion  without 
informing  legislative  bodies  and  the  public  about  the  exact  situ- 
ation and  explaining  the  need  for  drastic  retahatory  or  correc- 
tive measures. 

(2)  The  injured  government  must  be  willing  to  increase  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  to  offend  pacifist  feeHngs.  Now,  the  reac- 
tion to  a  locahzed  or  minor  violation  need  not  disturb  the  de- 
fense budget  appreciably  (the  new  military  equipment  needed 
to  counteract  the  North  Korean  violations  of  the  rearmament 
clause  was  not  a  heavy  burden);  but  the  breaking  of  a  major 
disarmament  agreement  will  almost  certainly  require  new  mili- 
tary measures,  perhaps  a  full-scale  program  of  rearmament.  The 
decision  to  react  firmly  and  regardless  of  expense  will  be  a  hard 
one.  Public  opinion  may  not  approve,  especially  if  the  evasion 
occurred  gradually  or  if  it  merely  consists  of  a  resumption  of 
some  activity  that  had  been  discontinued— such  as  testing.  If 
knowledge  of  the  evasion  is  based  exclusively  on  clandestine  in- 
telligence sources  that  cannot  be  revealed,  the  opponent's  denial 
may  find  receptive  ears  among  domestic  opposition  groups. 

We  have  aheady  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  world  opinion 
as  a  sanction  against  arms-control  evasions.  It  is  ironic  that  it 
may  be  domestic  public  opinion— or  rather  the  government's 
conception  of  it— that  actually  prevents  effective  sanctions  being 
taken.  The  classic  instance  of  this,  and  one  that  may  have  been  a 
contributing  cause  of  World  War  II,  was  England's  reluctance 
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to  rearm  in  response  to  Hitler's  violations  of  the  Versailles  re- 
armament restrictions.  With  what  he  called  "an  appaUing  frank- 
ness," Prime  Minister  Baldwin  explained  in  1936  why  his  own 
government  had  been  unable  to  react: 

You  will  remember  at  that  time  [1932—33]  the  Disarmament 
Conference  was  sitting  in  Geneva.  You  will  remember  at  that 
time  there  was  probably  a  stronger  pacifist  feeling  running 
through  this  country  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  You  will 
remember  the  election  at  Fulham  in  the  autumn  of  1933,  when 
a  seat  which  the  National  Government  held  was  lost  by  about 
7,000  votes  on  no  issue  but  the  pacifist.  ...  I  asked  myself  what 
chance  was  there  .  .  .  within  the  next  year  or  two  of  that  feeling 
being  so  changed  that  the  country  would  give  a  mandate  for 
rearmament?  Supposing  I  had  gone  to  the  country  and  said  that 
Germany  was  rearming  and  that  we  must  rearm,  does  anybody 
think  that  this  pacific  democracy  would  have  rallied  to  that  cry 
at  that  moment?  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  have 
made  the  loss  of  the  election  from  my  point  of  view  more  cer- 
tain. 

(3)  The  injured  government  must  accept  the  new  risks  created 
by  its  reaction  to  the  violation.  It  may  see  more  than  the  do- 
mestic diflBculties  involved.  For  example,  it  may  have  embarked 
on  long-range  pohcies  which  seem  more  promising  and  impor- 
tant than  counteracting  an  accompHshed  evasion,  and  it  may 
hesitate  to  jeopardize  them. 

It  has  been  argued  that  all  countries  will  be  deterred  from 
violating  a  major  arms-control  agreement  in  present  circum- 
stances because  to  do  so  would  set  off  an  unrestricted  arms  race 
that  would  eventually  lead  to  disaster  for  the  guilty  as  well  as 
the  innocent.  But  this  is  an  assumption  which  may  not  be  shared 
by  a  country  set  on  violating  the  agreement.  Its  leaders  may 
reason  that  the  very  prospect  of  an  unrestricted  arms  race  might 
itself  inhibit  the  injured  party  from  reacting  to  the  violation.  And, 
in  fact,  the  injured  party  might  feel  it  safer  to  write  off  the 
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violation  as  a  loss  rather  than  risk  new  dangers  by  a  policy  of 
rearmament— especially  if  it  now  finds  itself  in  a  weaker  military 
position  as  a  result  of  having  complied  with  the  agreement. 

This  dilemma  is  most  serious.  For  example,  the  nuclear-test— 
ban  conference  adopted  an  article  on  March  19,  1959,  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  aflSrm- 
ing  a  country's  "inherent  right"  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if 
its  provisions,  "including  those  providing  for  the  timely  installa- 
tion and  eflFective  operation  of  the  control  system,"  are  not  being 
fulfilled.  This  article  might  be  of  cardinal  importance  in  con- 
nection with  China's  accession  to  the  test-ban  treaty,  because 
part  of  the  control  system  would  have  to  be  installed  in  China. 
But  would  it  give  the  Western  powers  much  leverage  against 
Chinese  obstructionism?  In  the  absence  of  a  known  instance  of 
illegal  testing,  would  the  West  be  willing  to  withdraw  from  a 
test-ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  resume  testing,  and  risk 
accelerating  the  arms  race  merely  because  the  "timely  installa- 
tion" of  the  control  system  was  being  prevented  by  China? 

(4)  The  injured  government  may  have  to  reach  agreement 
with  allies  before  it  can  react.  All  disarmament  agreements  of 
current  interest  involve  the  United  States  with  one  or  more  of 
its  alhes.  It  is  usually  a  diflBcult  task  to  prepare  a  joint  negotiating 
position  vis-a-vis  a  Communist  opponent.  Agreeing  on  a  Western 
response  to  a  violation  will  raise  anew  the  problem  of  allied 
coordination.  The  stronger  and  more  exphcit  the  reaction  pro- 
posed, the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  achieve  agreement.  And  all 
the  problems  of  domestic  public  opinion  and  partisan  pohtics 
discussed  above  will  be  evident  in  the  allied  nations  whose 
cooperation  is  required. 

"Restorative  Measures"  After  a  Violation 

The  miHtary  sanctions  against  evasion  of  an  arms-control  agree- 
ment can  either  be  confined  to  measures  that  restore  the  situ- 
ation that  would  have  existed  without  the  agreement  or  they 
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can  go  further.  Let  us  call  the  former  "restorative  measures."  If 
the  violator  resumes  testing,  the  injured  country  will  do  hkewise; 
if  the  violator  reoccupies  his  part  of  a  neutrahzed  zone,  the  other 
wiU  move  back  into  his;  and  if  the  violator  rearms,  his  opponent 
will  rearm  to  the  same  extent. 

The  problem  of  deterring  violations  has  often  been  oversimpli- 
fied by  assuming  that  a  detected  evasion  would  automatically  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  cancellation  of  the  agreement  and  the 
application  of  such  "restorative  measures."  But  three  conditions 
have  to  be  met  if  "restorative  measures"  by  themselves  are  to  be 
an  adequate  deterrent: 

( 1 )  The  potential  violator  must  fear  the  risk  of  being  detected. 

(2)  He  must  also  fear  that  a  detected  violation  will  cause  an 
imwanted  response  by  the  injured  country. 

(3)  He  must  not  expect  a  violation  to  bring  him  an  irrevo- 
cable advantage  that  would  outweigh  whatever  gain  he  derives 
from  abiding  by  the  agreement. 

The  importance  of  the  first  condition  is  fully  recognized.  The 
second  condition  depends  on  the  political  factors  we  have  just 
discussed.  Both  these  conditions  are  needed  for  deterring  an 
evasion  by  any  type  of  sanctions,  whether  "restorative"  or  "puni- 
tive." Here  we  are  interested  in  the  third  condition,  because  if 
it  is  not  met,  "restorative  measures"  alone  are  inadequate. 

This  third  condition  is  not  met,  for  example,  if  an  agreement 
comprises  several  arms-control  measures  in  such  a  way  that  the 
separate  measures,  taken  individually,  favor  either  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  agreement  remains  in  the  interest  of  both  parties 
only  if  all  measures  are  observed.  Violation  of  a  part  of  it  cannot 
be  deterred  by  the  threat  of  "restorative  measures"  confined  only 
to  this  particular  part.  Additional  sanctions  are  required.  Other- 
wise the  violator  can  break  just  those  control  measures  that  are 
not  to  his  advantage.  He  will  stand  to  gain  if  his  violation  re- 
mains undiscovered  or  ignored;  and  he  will  also  gain  if  the  vi- 
olated part  of  the  agreement  is  canceled,  because  the  residual 
agreement  will  then  be  more  to  his  advantage. 
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This  is  precisely  what  happened  with  the  Korean  armistice. 
The  clause  prohibiting  the  introduction  o£  new  military  equip- 
ment was  violated  by  the  Communists  from  the  first  day,  but 
cancelation  of  this  clause  by  the  United  Nations  Command  did 
not  come  until  four  years  later.  So  the  Communists  gained  on 
the  first  count.  They  also  gained  on  the  second  count  (after  the 
United  Nations  eventually  instituted  "restorative  measiures"), 
because  the  residual  armistice  agreement  was  more  favorable  to 
them  than  the  original  agreement.  (It  was  they  who  had  been 
primarily  constrained  by  the  canceled  rearmament  clause.) 

It  might  be  argued  that  an  arms-control  measure  can  survive 
only  if  all  its  separable  components  are  equally  in  the  interest  of 
both  parties.  If  this  argument  is  true,  the  future  for  disarma- 
ment agreements  is  bleak.  It  is  hard  enough  to  arrive  at  over-all 
agreements  that  will  not,  over  time,  seem  disadvantageous  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  But  individual  components  of  an  agree- 
ment are  inevitably  of  unequal  value  to  opposing  nations.  For 
example,  in  addition  to  the  Korean  armistice,  several  of  the  cur- 
rent proposals  for  disengagement  zones  are  composed  of  very 
unequal  provisions. 

There  are  other  situations  where  the  threat  of  "restorative 
measures"  would  be  insufficient  to  deter  an  evasion.  The  violator 
may  gain  an  irrevocable  technological  lead  or  an  irreversible 
strategic  advantage.  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  if  American 
and  Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  United  States  might  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
return  in  the  event  that  Soviet  troops  moved  back  in.  Western 
alliance  arrangements  might  have  lapsed,  the  American  troops 
might  have  been  demobilized,  and  in  any  case  they  would  have 
to  be  transported  a  greater  distance— not  to  mention  the  Ameri- 
can public's  unwilHngness  to  send  "the  boys"  back  overseas, 
particularly  under  a  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

To  sum  up,  "restorative  measures"  will  not  deter  a  nation 
contemplating  a  violation  of  a  disarmament  agreement  in  those 
situations  where  our  third  condition  is  not  met,  namely,  when 
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the  violator  expects  to  gain  less  from  abiding  by  the  agreement 
than  from  abandoning  it.  Indeed,  a  potential  violator  might 
enter  into  agreements  solely  in  order  to  seek  gains  by  violating 
them.  He  would  calculate  that  there  would  always  be  a  chance 
of  his  escaping  detection  or  that  "restorative  measures"  might 
be  delayed  or  frustrated  for  political  reasons.  And  if  he  lost  out 
on  these  chances,  a  mere  return  to  the  status  quo  would  leave 
him  no  worse  o£F  than  before  he  entered  into  the  agreement. 
The  violator,  in  fact,  would  be  playing  a  profitable  game: 
"Heads  you  lose,  tails  we're  even." 

Increasing  the  Military  Effort  as  a  Penalty 

Where  the  threat  of  "restorative  measures"  is  not  enough  to 
deter  evasions,  additional  penalties  are  required.  But  to  deter  a 
would-be  violator  effectively,  they  must  be  credible. 

By  far,  the  most  important  and  practical  penalty  would  be 
a  general  increase  in  the  miHtary  effort,  going  beyond  what 
would  be  required  to  restore  the  pre-agreement  situation.  (A 
threat  to  start  a  war  would  not  be  equally  credible  and  would 
therefore  be  less  effective.)  Suppose  the  aggrieved  nation  in- 
creases its  defense  budget  by  $20  billion.  (As  a  result  of  the 
North  Korean  aggression,  the  United  States  increased  its  na- 
tional-security expenditures  from  $13  biUion  to  $52  billion.) 
If  the  violator  does  not  follow  suit,  he  wiU  become  relatively 
weaker  than  he  was  before  breaking  the  disarmament  agree- 
ment. If  he  does  follow  suit,  he  would,  in  effect,  be  "fined"  the 
equivalent  of  $20  billion,  though,  of  course,  both  sides  would 
bear  this  burden. 

The  injured  country  may  be  able  to  step  up  its  defense  effort 
in  ways  that  do  not  require  a  large  increase  in  the  budget  and 
stiU  impose  significant  penalties  on  the  violator:  for  example, 
by  changing  the  deployment  and  readiness  of  weapons,  or  by 
resuming  military  activities  that  were  voluntarily  limited  be- 
forehand. However,  in  doing  this,  the  injured  party  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  run  the  risk  that  such  a  "punitive"  increase  in  its  de- 
fense effort  will  renew  or  accelerate  the  arms  race.  Actually, 
the  violator  may  wish  to  avoid  an  arms  race  with  so  determined 
an  opponent;  he  may  be  unwiUing  or  unable  to  pay  his  full 
"fine"  and  have  to  accept  a  loss  in  relative  military  strength. 

Those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  violation  of  arms-control 
agreements  must  deter  potential  violators  by  their  evident 
determination  to  make  a  double  sacrifice.  In  the  event  a  viola- 
tion occurs,  they  must  be  ready  to  assume  a  greater  economic 
burden  for  defense,  and  they  must  risk  a  step-up  in  mihtary 
competition.  The  wHfingness  to  make  such  sacrifices  involves 
less,  however,  than  would  be  required  to  deter  hmited  aggres- 
sion. To  do  that  successfully,  a  country  must  be  wilhng  not  only 
to  accept  increased  defense  costs  if  deterrence  fails,  but  also  to 
suffer  casualties  and  face  the  risk  that  the  limited  conflict  may 
expand. 

Political  sanctions  are  likely  to  be  less  effective  than  an  in- 
creased defense  effort,  although  they  may  play  an  important 
complementary  role.  What  they  might  be  is  diflBcult  to  predict 
in  the  abstract.  If  the  potential  violator  is  cautious,  this  uncer- 
tainty may  help  to  deter  him;  if  he  is  adventurous,  like  Hitler, 
he  wiU  gamble  on  his  abiHty  to  meet  and  overcome  the  poHtical 
reaction. 

Further  Proposals  for  Deterring  Evasions 

The  remaining  question  is  how  to  make  the  penalties  of 
evasion  seem  more  inevitable  and  severe  and  the  gains  more 
dubious.  ParHamentary  governments  are  more  Hkely  to  take 
strong  action  against  a  violation  if  they  are  supported  by  pubHc 
opinion.  The  evidence  of  violation,  must,  therefore,  be  such  as 
to  impress  the  public  as  authoritative  and  impartial.  A  finding 
by  an  international  organization  will  be  influential  in  this  regard, 
especially  with  pubhc  opinion  outside  the  countries  directly 
affected.  An  international  body,  however,  has  many  weaknesses 
that  can  be  exploited  by  a  violator.  Ideally,  one  would  want  the 
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best  of  both  worlds:  the  greater  authenticity  and  dramatic 
impact  that  an  international  inspectorate  provides,  and  the 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  national  intelHgence  systems.  One 
should,  at  any  rate,  avoid  entering  into  arms-control  arrange- 
ments that  are  administratively  closed  to  intelligence  infor- 
mation. The  current  draft  treaty  for  the  nuclear-test  ban  sets  up 
a  rigidly  confined  scheme  from  which  intelligence  information  is 
essentially  excluded.  The  Antarctica  treaty,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  for  complete  freedom  of  inspection  by  anyone  without 
any  international  mechanism  (except  suggestions  for  arbitration 
in  the  event  of  "disputes"). 

The  deterrence  of  evasions  could  also  be  strengthened  if  par- 
liamentary governments  took  steps  to  simplify  and  speed  up  their 
decision-making  procedures.  The  United  States  Government, 
for  example,  has  sometimes  adopted  enabHng  legislation  to 
facilitate  quick  Presidential  action,  in  order  to  disabuse  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  of  the  idea  that  partisan  conflict  or  public  quar- 
reling about  constitutional  Hmitations  or  the  issue  at  hand 
might  inhibit  an  effective  response.  The  Formosa  resolution  of 
1955  is  an  example  of  Congressional  authorization  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  on  the  basis  of  his  findings  alone.  The  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  authorizes  the  President  to 
act  upon  a  decision  by  an  international  body,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  To  strengthen  a  disarmament  agreement  both 
types  of  authorizations  might  be  useful,  and  a  good  time  to 
enact  the  appropriate  enabling  legislation  would  be  when  Con- 
gress ratifies  an  arms-control  treaty. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  other  ways  so  as  to 
increase  the  likeHhood  that  the  reaction  to  an  evasion  would 
be  prompt  and  strong.  Special  parliamentary  committees  might 
assume  an  explicit  responsibility  for  all  arms-control  agree- 
ments, and  stand  ready  to  mobilize  legislative  support  for  any 
necessary  response  to  some  breach  of  a  treaty.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  which  has  privileged  access  to  classi- 
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fied  information  and  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  executive, 
offers  appropriate  administrative  precedents.  Thus,  Congress 
might  create  a  "Joint  Committee  on  the  Observance  of  Arms 
Controls"  to  demonstrate  its  determination  to  make  arms- 
control  agreements  succeed. 

An  effective  response  will  often  require  coordination  and 
agreement  among  allies.  The  diflBculties  which  this  involves 
might  be  lessened  by  making  arrangements  in  advance  for  joint 
action.  First,  in  order  to  ensure  agreement  as  to  the  fact  of 
evasion,  aU  evidence  could  be  evaluated  by  an  inter-aUied  agency 
permanently  set  up  for  this  purpose.  To  minimize  considerations 
of  domestic  pohtics,  it  should  not  have  the  responsibility  for 
recommending  any  action.  The  next  step  by  the  aUied  govern- 
ments might  be  a  relatively  minor  one,  on  which  agreement 
could  easily  be  reached,  namely  to  give  pubhcity  to  the  com- 
mittee's findings;  for  example,  they  might  forward  a  report  on 
the  evasion  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  an  international  control 
system  provided  by  the  disarmament  treaty.  From  this  point  on, 
the  allied  governments,  having  jointly  held  and  publicized  their 
interpretation  of  the  violation,  would  feel  under  more  compul- 
sion to  reach  agreement  on  the  effective  sanctions  needed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  aUied  governments  cannot  be  "tricked" 
into  such  a  procedure,  because  if  they  are  opposed  to,  or  afraid 
of,  vigorous  action,  they  will  avoid  taking  the  first  step:  the 
evaluation  of  evidence.  This  argument  would  have  force  if  the 
procedure  were  to  be  determined  after  the  violation  had  been 
charged.  But  it  is  proposed  here  that  by  a  preparatory  agreement, 
the  Allies  shaU  firmly  establish  the  procedure  at  the  time  they 
conclude  the  arms-control  treaty,  when  they  are  still  fairly 
confident  that  the  other  side  wiU  adhere  to  it,  and  are  hence 
less  opposed  to  a  firm  commitment  for  joint  action  against  what 
seems  a  remote  contingency. 

All  these  political  measures  must  be  planned  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  whatever  military  preparations  will  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  violations  of  the  agreement.  For  instance,  under  an 
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agreement  that  prohibits  only  the  testing  of  certain  weapons, 
both  sides  will  remain  free  to  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  country  that  is  determined  to  abide  by  the  agreement 
cannot  aflFord  to  neglect  this  research  without  opening  the  way 
for  a  potential  violator  to  gain  and  then  exploit  a  technological 
lead.  Unless  the  pubhc  understands  this  fact,  parhamentary 
governments  will  be  handicapped  in  maintaining  a  research 
effort  for  weapons  whose  testing  has  been  prohibited.  The  same 
problem  would  also  arise  under  an  agreement  which  does  not 
prohibit  the  development  of  a  weapon  but  does  prevent  the 
deployment  of  it— for  example,  a  ban  on  placing  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  orbit. 

A  program  to  deter  evasion  of  arms-control  agreements,  like 
the  one  suggested  here,  does  raise  some  additional  problems  for 
which  an  analogy  can  be  found  in  the  strategy  of  deterrence 
against  nuclear  attack.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  carrying 
out  a  threat  if  deterrence  fails,  that  is,  of  imposing  sanctions  in 
the  event  of  evasion  or  of  retaliating  in  the  event  of  attack.  An 
advance  commitment  to  carry  out  the  threat  is  rational  and 
necessary  for  a  policy  aimed  at  deterrence;  but  carrying  out  the 
threat  after  deterrence  has  failed  may  be  undesirable  or  even 
irrational.  Second,  a  policy  of  deterrence  has  to  cope  with  acci- 
dental violations  of  the  agreement,  just  as  a  pohcy  of  deterrence 
against  nuclear  attack  has  to  control  the  risk  of  accidental  war. 
In  the  former  case,  both  sides  will  wish  to  correct  the  unintended 
violation  and  preserve  the  agreement;  in  the  latter,  both  will 
want  to  avoid  or  correct  an  "accident"  before  it  leads  to  full 
exchanges  of  violence.  Third,  there  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  advantage  of  a  first  strike  in  mutual  deterrence  against 
nuclear  attack  and  the  advantage  of  gaining  time  through  an 
evasion  in  certain  arms-control  agreements.  None  of  these  anal- 
ogies is  exact,  of  course.  But  they  do  suggest  that  ideas  in  the 
Hterature  on  deterrence  can  be  as  relevant  to  the  prevention  of 
violations  in  arms-control  agreements  as  they  are  to  the  preven- 
tion of  war. 


23.  Nth  Countries  and 
Disarmament 


By  Fred  Charles  Iele 


In  this  essay,  Mr.  Ikle  examines  the  arguments  of  those 
persons  who  believe  the  Nth-country  problem  should  re- 
ceive the  'Tiighest  priority"  and  that  arms-control  measures 
in  other  areas  will  be  virtually  impossible  unless  something 
is  done  first  to  control  the  dispersion  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  present  members  of  the  nuclear  club,  he  maintains, 
"have  good  reason  to  discourage  the  proliferation  of  inde- 
pendent nuclear  capabilities,"  but  they  cannot  stop  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, "it  is  not  impossible  to  control  the  dangers  from 
'Nth  countries'  as  they  arise." 


"Nth  Countries  and  Disarmament,"  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sci- 
entists, December,  1960,  pp.  391-94.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  author  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  935  East  60 
Street,  Chicago  37,  Dl. 
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THE  possibility  that  more  and  more  countries  might  acquire 
nuclear  weapons— often  referred  to  as  the  "Nth-country" 
problem— has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  discussions  on 
disarmament.  Concern  has  been  expressed  lest  this  diffusion  of 
nuclear  capabilities  upset  international  stability  and  increase  the 
danger  of  general  war.  As  a  result,  many  people  believe  that 
the  Nth-country  problem  should  receive  highest  priority  in  our 
effort  for  arms-control  measiures.  Indeed,  it  has  been  argued 
that  disarmament  might  turn  out  to  be  impossible  unless  imme- 
diate steps  are  taken  to  control  this  problem.* 

The  high  priority  assigned  to  controls  against  Nth  countries  is 
based,  essentially,  on  three  arguments:  (1)  that  the  diffusion  of 
nuclear  capabilities  presents  one  of  the  greatest  dangers,  (2) 
that  it  is  feasible  to  stop  this  diffusion  now,  and  (3)  that  it  will 


*  Hugh  Gaitskell,  for  example,  said:  "I  view  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  prospect  fraught  with  the  utmost 
danger.  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  it  I  believe  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  this  problem  is  going  to  dominate  the  whole  international  situa- 
tion." (Speech  at  Walsall,  June  28,  1959.)  And  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
wrote:  "If  decisive  action  is  not  taken  soon  on  agreements  to  control  and 
curb  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  so  many  countries  wiU  possess  them 
that  control  will  no  longer  be  a  possibility."  ( The  Progressive,  October, 
1959.)  Similarly,  Hans  Morgenthau  stated:  "If  the  nuclear  armaments  race 
cannot  be  brought  under  control  before  any  nimiber  of  nations  will  have 
nuclear  weapons,  only  a  miracle  will  save  mankind."  (Letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  February  23,  1960. ) 
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become  increasingly  more  difficult  or  impossible  to  control  it 
later.  It  is  our  thesis  that  each  of  these  arguments  must  be 
qualified  by  a  number  of  counterarguments,  so  that,  on  balance, 
it  becomes  more  doubtful  whether  Nth-country  controls  must 
figure  so  prominently  in  disarmament  poHcies.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  we  should  be  disinterested  in  controlling  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons! 

Since  the  above-listed  arguments  have  been  developed 
cogently  in  a  number  of  thoughtful  writings,*  we  can,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  the  counterarguments. 

The  Dangers  from  Nth  Countries 

The  most  important  argument  that  has  been  advanced  against 
the  diffusion  of  nuclear  capabihties  is  that  this  diffusion  would 
increase  the  probability  of  a  global  thermonuclear  war.  Two 
explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  argument;  we  might 
call  them  the  "statistical  theory"  and  the  "catalytic  war  theory." 

According  to  the  statistical  theory,  the  probability  of  a  global 
thermonuclear  war  increases  as  the  number  of  nuclear  powers 
increases,  because  (a)  the  larger  the  number  of  these  powers, 
the  greater  the  probabifity  that  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used 
in  some  conflict  (both  because  of  more  opportunities  and  a 
greater  chance  of  irresponsibility);  and  (b)  if  nuclear  weapons 
are  used  in  a  conflict,  the  risk  of  its  expanding  into  a  global  war 
is  greater  than  if  the  conflict  remained  non-nuclear,  f 

The  counterargument,  which  should  be  weighed  against  this 


*  National  Planning  Association,  The  "Nth  Country"  Problem  and  Arms 
Control,  (1959);  Arthur  Lee  Bums,  Power  Politics  and  the  Growing  Nu- 
clear Club  (Center  of  International  Studies,  Princeton  University,  1959); 
Richard  S.  Leghorn,  "The  Problem  of  Accidental  War,"  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  June,  1958;  Howard  Simons,  "World-Wide  Capabilities 
for  Production  and  Control  of  Nuclear  Weapons,"  Daedalus,  Summer,  1959; 
and  Denis  Healy,  "H-bombs  for  Everybody?  The  Dangers  of  Nuclear 
Plenty,"  Commentary,  January,  1960. 

t  Usually,  this  "statistical  theory"  is  not  spelled  out  in  detail  but  ad- 
vanced more  as  an  intuitive  proposition  that  Nth  countries  would  increase 
the  "mathematical  chances  of  war." 
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proposition,  is  that  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  capabilities  might 
make  the  involvement  of  major  powers  in  local  conflicts  appear 
to  be  more  risky  and  hence  render  it  less  likely.  In  other  words. 
Nth-country  capabilities  might  either  help  to  deter  local  aggres- 
sion altogether  or  they  might  help  to  isolate  local  conflicts. 
Intuitively,  one  would  probably  give  more  weight  to  the  statis- 
tical theory  than  to  this  counterargument,  but  the  case  is  not 
as  clear-cut  and  well  proven  as  it  might  seem  at  first  blush. 

The  second  theory,  the  catalytic-war  theory,  holds  that  an 
Nth  country  might  start  a  global  war  deliberately  through  the 
simulation  of  an  attack  by  one  of  the  major  powers  against  the 
other.  If  the  major  powers  maintain  some  elementary  precau- 
tions against  such  an  accidental  triggering  of  a  war,  the  tech- 
nological requirements  for  such  a  strategy  will  be  much  greater 
than  commonly  assumed  in  this  theory.  However,  even  if  an 
Nth  country  possessed  the  requisite  capabihty  (including  de- 
livery systems,  intelligence  information,  etc. ) ,  its  possible  motives 
for  "catalyzing"  a  global  war  would  seem  to  be  outweighed  by 
overwhelming  risks:  (1)  The  instigating  Nth  country  might  not 
survive  the  central  war,  (a)  because  of  the  repercussions  from 
world-wide  fallout,  (b)  because  it  might  be  on  the  target  Hst 
of  one  of  the  major  powers  and  suffer  direct  attack;  (2)  If  one 
of  the  major  powers  emerged  as  a  strong  winner,  the  instigating 
government  would  fall  under  its  domination  instead  of  gaining, 
opportunities  for  aggrandizement;  (3)  The  nuclear  weapons 
might  fail  to  trigger  a  central  war  and  the  instigators  might  sub- 
sequently be  discovered  and  eUminated;  (4)  The  operation 
might  be  discovered  before  it  was  accomplished,  with  similar 
results.* 


*  In  spite  of  frequent  references  to  the  catalytic-war  theory,  these 
hurdles,  which  the  catalyzing  country  would  have  to  pass,  are  rarely  dis- 
cussed. Arthur  Lee  Bums'  study,  The  Rationale  of  Catalytic  War  (Center 
of  International  Studies,  Princeton  University,  1959)— its  title  notwithstand- 
ing—does not  deal  with  the  rationale  of  the  catalyzing  government  or  its 
possible  irrational  processes.  (This  does  not  detract  from  the  usefulness  of 
Bums'  analysis  of  a  situation  where  several,  about  equally  strong,  nuclear 
powers  fear  a  svurprise  attack  from  each  other. ) 
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The  counterarguments  against  both  the  statistical  theory  and 
against  the  catalytic-war  theory  do  not  deny  that  the  diflFusion 
of  nuclear  capabilities  might  make  local  nuclear  disasters  more 
likely,  either  in  an  Nth-country  conflict  or  as  a  result  of  irrespon- 
sible action.  What  they  question  is  the  notion  that  such  local 
disasters  would  necessarily  increase  the  risk  of  global  war.  The 
more  critical  factors  that  determine  that  risk  are  the  reaction 
time,  the  decision-making  processes,  and  the  vulnerabihty  of  the 
major  powers,  aU  of  which  are  more  or  less  independent  of 
Nth  countries.* 


Can  Diffusion  Be  Stopped  Now? 

The  second  argument,  which  we  wish  to  examine,  is  that  it  is 
feasible  to  stop  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  at  this  time 
through  some  arms-control  measures.  What  measures  have  been 
proposed? 

The  one  most  prominently  mentioned  is  an  international  agree- 
ment to  stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Both  those  in  favor 
of  a  test  ban  and  those  opposed  have  rarely  analyzed  the  actual 
effect  of  such  a  ban  on  the  Nth-country  problem— quite  a  remark- 
able shortcoming  of  this  long  intellectual  debate!  Here,  we  only 
wish  to  examine  this  link;  we  will  not  deal  with  a  test  ban 
proper  and  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  it  that  have 
been  raised. 

The  effectiveness  of  test  suspension  to  curb  Nth-country 
capabilities  is  subject  to  four  Hmitations: 

(1)  Important  potential  Nth  countries  might  simply  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  treaty— world  opinion  notwithstanding.  There 
exists  no  legal,  or  at  least  politically  feasible,  international 
measure  by  which  the  United  Nations  or  any  other  group  of 


*  To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  dependence,  it  might  well  work  in  the 
other  direction.  The  presence  of  Nth  countries  might  stimulate  the  major 
powers  to  institute  more  cautious  reaction  and  decision  processes. 
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powers  could  force  a  country  to  accede.*  Some  potential  nuclear 
powers  might  try  to  wrest  unacceptable  concessions  for  their 
accession  to  the  treaty— especially  from  countries  where  domestic 
political  forces  demand  that  the  treaty  be  made  universal.  For 
example,  in  the  British  Parliament  statements  have  been  made 
that  France  must  accede  to  the  treaty,  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  importance  of  China's  accession  has  often  been  stressed. 
How  high  a  price  will  France  or  China  try  to  exact  for  their 
signature  to  the  treaty? 

(2)  Even  if  most  countries  did  accede  to  the  treaty,  certain 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  developed  without  testing,  and  per- 
haps with  good  reliabihty.  An  Nth  country  might  feel  confident 
enough  about  such  weapons,  and  it  could  try  to  convince  the 
world  by  arguing  that  the  first  weapons  tested  by  the  other 
nuclear  powers  all  seemed  to  have  worked. 

(3)  Certain  tests  of  small  weapons  might  not  be  detectable 
by  the  international  inspection  mechanism,  especially  in  a  large, 
closed  country  Hke  China.  (This  limitation  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention— perhaps  excessive  in  relation  to  the  other 
limitations.) 

(4)  An  irresponsible  country  could  expect  that  there  would 
be  no  significant  sanction,  should  its  violation  be  detected.  ( The 
present  draft  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any  sanctions! )  Would 
a  Hitler  be  deterred  from  breaking  a  treaty  by  the  risk  of  an 
unfavorable  reaction  of  world  opinion?  We  must  recall  here, 
that  it  is  precisely  the  irresponsible  governments,  not  the  law- 
abiding  ones,  that  worry  us  in  the  Nth-country  problem. 

In  spite  of  all  these  Hmitations,  however,  a  test  ban  might 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  fundamental  limitation  has  scarcely  been  men- 
tioned in  public  discussions.  For  example,  even  the  very  thoughtful  studies 
of  the  National  Planning  Association  make  no  mention  of  the  accession 
problem.  (Establishing  International  Control  of  Nuclear  Testing,  pp.  9  and 
16,  and  The  "Nth  Country"  Problem  and  Arms  Control,  pp.  xvi-xvii  and 
33.)  Leo  Szilard,  in  his  article  "To  Stop  or  Not  To  Stop"  (Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  March,  1960),  however,  did  point  out  that  a  potential 
Nth  country  might  well  demand  bombs  in  return  for  acceding  to  a  test  ban. 
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have  some  inhibiting  eflFect  on  Nth-country  capabihties  by  slow- 
ing down  international  competition,  so  that  even  aggressive  and 
irresponsible  countries  might  move  more  slowly.  We  can  hope 
for  such  an  inhibiting  effect,  but  we  can't  count  on  it. 

Other  possible  measures  to  curb  Nth  countries  are  subject  to 
similar  limitations.  The  more  rigorous  the  controls,  the  greater 
is  the  accession  problem;  the  more  palatable— and  hence  weaker 
—the  controls,  the  greater  the  risk  of  evasion.  The  reluctance  of 
many  countries  to  submit  to  international  controls  is  well  illus- 
trated by  India's  opposition  to  the  rather  mild  controls  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Effective  measures  against 
Nth-country  capabihties  would  have  to  go  much  further  than 
these  IAEA  controls. 

In  theory,  the  two  major  powers  in  cooperation  would,  of 
course,  have  the  miHtary  might  to  prevent  any  other  nation 
from  developing  its  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  often  happened 
that  former  opponents  joined  forces  to  face  a  new  common 
enemy.  In  the  present-day  reality,  however,  the  basic  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  inter- 
feres even  with  very  mild  common  efforts  to  control  Nth  coun- 
tries. For  one  thing,  the  West  suffers  from  a  negotiatory  weak- 
ness. The  more  exercised  Western  statesmen  and  public  opinion 
become  about  Nth-country  dangers,  the  more  disinterested  can 
the  Soviet  negotiators  pretend  to  be.*  Thus,  the  West  may  pay 
an  inordinate  price  to  make  some  small  progress  on  an  ostensibly 
mutual  problem. 


*  For  example,  during  the  United  Nations  debate  on  the  IAEA,  the 
Soviet  representative  said:  "The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  recipient  states,  that  is  to  say  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  can  only  infringe  their  sovereign  rights  and  retard  .  .  .  peaceful 
atomic  industry.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  concludes  bilateral  agreements  on 
atomic  cooperation  with  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mu- 
tual respect.  .  .  .  The  agreements  contain  no  conditions  referring  to  control 
and  inspection.  .  .  ."  (U.N.  General  Assembly,  October  30,  1958.) 

Similarly,  on  November  20,  1959,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopted 
with  seventy  votes  the  Irish  resolution  which  recommended  that  the  ten- 
nation  disarmament  conference  study  measures  to  curb  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Soviet  bloc,  however,  abstained  (as  did  France). 
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Furthermore,  in  those  areas  where  "Nth-country"  capabilities 
are  a  Hve  issue  today,  the  mutuality  of  interest  is  tempered  by 
diametrically  opposed  political  objectives.  Since  the  Communist 
bloc  can  use  military  threats  to  exert  political  pressures  on 
Western  allies  (for  instance,  the  military  threats  used  in  official 
statements  regarding  Berlin  and  West  Germany),  nuclear  weap- 
ons play  a  different  role  among  our  allies  than  they  would,  say, 
among  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Similarly,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  Western  interest  that  nuclear  assistance  becomes  a  divisive 
issue  between  Moscow  and  Peking,  whereas  the  Russians  would 
probably  like  this  issue  to  cause  trouble  between  us  and  the 
French. 

Despite  all  these  qualifications,  a  case  can  be  made  for  a 
limited  mutuality  of  interest  between  us  and  the  Russians  in 
curbing  the  spread  of  nuclear  capabilities.  But  this  might  express 
itself  more  effectively  in  tacit  mutual  restraint  than  in  explicit 
arms-control  measures.  For  example,  it  would  seem  poHtically 
infeasible  for  the  Russians  to  sign  an  agreement  to  withhold 
nuclear  assistance  from  China,  in  return,  say,  for  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  do  likewise  with  regard  to  West  Germany  or  other 
alUes,  for  this  would  impose  unacceptable  strains  on  Moscow's 
relations  with  Peking.  But  as  long  as  we  do  not  commit  ourselves 
to  give,  or  not  to  give,  nuclear  weapons  to  our  Far  Eastern 
allies,  the  Russians  have  a  double  incentive  to  remain  cautious 
about  giving  nuclear  assistance  to  China. 

Controls  May  Be  More  Feasible  Later 

The  third  argument,  which  we  think  should  be  qualified,, 
maintains  that  the  only  time  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  now,  before  more  than  three  or  four  powers  possess 
independent  capabilities.  It  may  be  true  that  the  progressive 
diffusion  of  these  weapons  is  hard  to  reverse.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
precisely,  it  seems  hkely  that  a  country  which  possessed  nuclear 
weapons  would  demand  more  in  return  for  giving  up  these 
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weapons  than  a  country  that  did  not  yet  possess  them.  And  if 
two  countries  are  hostile  to  each  other,  the  acquisition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  one  will  spur  the  other  to  follow  suit.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  undesirable  eflFects  from  difiFused  nuclear 
capabilities  would  be  beyond  control.  In  fact,  it  may  be  easier 
to  control  the  possible  dangers  from  Nth  countries  when  they 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  than  to  try  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  nuclear  capabilities.  Manifest  dangers  would 
stimulate  the  mutuahty  of  interest  among  the  major  powers  more 
strongly  than  mere  potential  dangers.  Hence,  the  climate  for 
international  controls  with  effective  sanctions  could  become  far 
more  favorable  than  it  is  today. 

The  negotiatory  prospects,  too,  need  not  necessarily  deteri- 
orate. It  is  true  that  more  nations  would  have  to  participate  in 
the  initial  negotiations  for  nuclear-arms  controls,  rather  than  in 
the  subsequent  negotiations  concerning  the  accession  to  a  fin- 
ished treaty  (which  might  be  just  as  tough!).  This  would  make 
life  harder  for  the  negotiating  teams,  but  it  need  not  make  an 
agreement  less  hkely.  Would  a  test  ban  have  been  facilitated 
if  only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  in- 
volved? The  few  agreements  bearing  on  arms  control  which 
have  recently  been  concluded— such  as  the  IAEA  statute  and  the 
Antarctica  treaty— typically  involved  many  nations. 

The  argument  that  the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  is  irrevers- 
ible is  also  based  partly  on  the  contention  that  an  agreement  to 
abohsh  nuclear  weapons  would  become  more  difficult  to  control 
with  an  increasingly  larger  number  of  countries  in  a  position  to 
hide  finished  weapons.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  know  of  no 
method  to  detect  hidden  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  this  would 
constitute  an  immense  problem  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  to  set  up  an  inspection  scheme  to  make  sure 
that  neither  one  kept  any  hidden  bombs.  The  comparatively  few 
weapons  that  other  countries  might  eventually  produce  would 
add  Uttle  to  this  problem.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is   by  no  means   certain  that  clandestine   diversion  of 
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peaceful  nuclear-energy  programs  to  weapons  production  could 
always  be  detected,  although  this  task  is  more  manageable  than 
the  detection  o£  hidden  bombs. 


How  to  Deal  with  Irresponsible  Small  Powers 

Particular  concern  has  been  expressed  that  irresponsible  small 
or  medium  powers  might  create  serious  international  problems 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  major  powers.  If  none  of  the  major 
powers  wants  to  back  up  such  an  irresponsible  country  and 
become  involved  in  its  conflicts,  the  threat  could  readily  be 
controlled  with  the  means  now  available  to  international  organi- 
zations. For  example,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  might 
be  a  useful  organ  to  enforce  restitution  of  any  gain  from  an  act 
of  local  nuclear  aggression.*  A  historical  precedent  for  such 
action  may  be  found  in  the  U.N.  settlement  of  the  British-French- 
Israeli  attack  on  Egypt.  The  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  did  not 
openly  cooperate  with  the  United  States  at  that  time,  but  in  a 
sense  it  consented  to  the  settlement  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  ( It  abstained  on  the  vote  creating  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force.) 

In  an  area  where  the  major  powers  could  not  agree  on  joint 
international  action,  the  threats  from  a  smaller  nuclear  power 
might  still  be  controlled  by  regional  arrangements.  For  example, 
if  a  Latin  American  country  threatened  a  neighboring  country 
with  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  would  probably  not 
wish  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  enter  as  "peacemaker,"  assuming 
that  the  American-Russian  conflict  would  still  be  the  dominant 
problem  at  such  a  time.  Given  some  cooperation  from  the  other 
hemisphere  countries,  however,  the  aggressor  could  be  restrained, 
or,  if  necessary,  punished,  through  an  effort  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 


*  Since  only  the  present  four  nuclear  powers  and  Nationalist  China  have 
a  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council,  a  small  Nth  country  could  not  ob- 
struct the  U.N.  machinery. 
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In  these  two  examples,  we  have  suggested  only  the  use  of 
international  bodies  that  already  exist.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  additional  arrangements  might  be  developed,  or 
existing  arrangements  strengthened,  if  the  irresponsibihty  or 
aggressiveness  of  independent  nuclear  powers  became  a  serious 
problem,  particularly  after  nuclear  weapons  had  once  been 
used  irresponsibly  in  a  local  conflict  without  direct  involvement 
by  the  major  powers.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  possible  diffusion 
of  nuclear  capabilities  in  various  regions  of  the  world  will 
require  a  special  effort  by  the  major  powers  influential  in  these 
regions  to  prevent  serious  threats  to  peace.  This  development, 
however,  need  not  necessarily  result  in  a  net  loss  for  interna- 
tional stabihty. 

To  re-emphasize,  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  possible 
dangers  from  Nth  countries  are  unimportant.  The  present  nuclear 
powers  have  good  reason  to  discourage  the  proliferation  of 
independent  nuclear  capabilities.  One  way  to  slow  it  down  a 
Uttle,  for  example,  would  be  not  to  assist  the  spreading  of 
reactor  technology,  since  this  technology  inevitably  creates  local 
capabilities  that  could  later  be  misused  to  manufacture  nuclear 
bombs.*  A  reduction  in  this  kind  of  assistance  appears  more 
tolerable  today  than  it  would  have  some  years  ago,  since  the 
economic  urgency  of  nuclear  power  has  recently  become  rather 
doubtful  and  the  enthusiasm  for  it  in  underdeveloped  countries 
has  waned. 

Progress  in  world  peace  and  arms  control,  however,  does  not 
become  impossible  if  nuclear  weapons  should  spread  to  more 
countries.  This  is  not  the  last  chance  to  control  this  problem. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  seem  to  be  no  politically  feasible  meas- 
ures to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  now  (although  it 
can  be  slowed  down).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  control  the  dangers  from  Nth  countries  as  they  arise;  in  fact, 


*  The  restrictions  of  the  IAEA  or  of  bilateral  agreements  cannot  apply- 
to  the  skills  and  know-how,  only  to  the  materials.  And  even  restrictions  on 
materials  might  later  be  violated. 
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such  controls  later  might  be  more  feasible  than  stopping  the 
spread  of  weapons  technology  now.  Those  who  argue  for  the 
ease  of  stopping  the  spread  now,  as  compared  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  controlling  it  later,  should  not  forget  that  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  force  all  non-nuclear  countries  into  an  agree- 
ment never  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons,  the  future  enforce- 
ment of  such  an  agreement  against  violators  would  still  depend 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  major  powers.  But  given  this  cooper- 
ation, the  Nth-coimtry  problem  will  not  be  out  of  control. 


24.  NATO  and  the 
N-Plus-1  Country 

By  Albert  Wohlstetter 


Mr.  Wohlstetter  analyzes  the  Nth-country  problem  as  it  bears 
upon  NATO  strategic  policies.  He  considers  four  major  al- 
ternatives for  dealing  with  nuclear  weapons  presently  being 
debated  by  the  Western  European  powers.  Reliance  on  the 
American  guarantee,  based  upon  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
under  centralized  control,  he  concludes,  is  the  best  policy 
both  for  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  essay  consists  of  part  of  the  introductory 
section  and  conclusion  of  the  author's  thirty-three-page  article 
in  Foreign  Affairs.  Readers  interested  in  how  Mr.  Wohlstetter 
develops  his  argument  are  referred  to  the  original  article 
cited  below. 


"Nuclear  Sharing:  NATO  and  the  N-Plus-1  Country,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  April,  1961,  pp.  357,  358,  386,  and  387.  Copyright  1961 
by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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So  far  as  long-run  world  stability  is  concerned,  the  Nth  country 
tends  to  think  of  the  problem  as  beginning  with  N  plus  1. 
The  original  irony  intended  by  the  label  "Nth-power  problem" 
was  seated  precisely  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  thought  of  the  trouble  as  the  third-power  problem, 
Great  Britain  thought  of  it  as  the  fourth-power  problem,  France 
as  the  fifth-power  problem,  and  so  on.  Each  new  or  prospective 
nuclear  power  thinks  of  the  problem  as  that  of  stopping  the  next 
country  after  itself.  This  is  the  N-plus-1-country  problem. 

As  for  world  stability  through  arms  control,  France  and  Eng- 
land, for  example,  have  tended  to  think  of  their  own  acquisition 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  entirely  beneficial.  Mr.  Macmillan  has 
justified  British  weapons  and  V-bombers  on  the  grounds  that 
they  permit  the  Engfish  to  exercise  influence  on  arms-control 
arrangements  between  the  two  major  nuclear  powers.  General 
de  Gaulle  speaks  of  the  increased  effect  on  nuclear  disarmament 
which  France  would  have  by  becoming  a  nuclear  power.  In  tlie 
hmit,  one  might  suppose  that  unanimity  for  nuclear  disarma- 
ment may  be  achieved  by  distributing  bombs  to  everybody. 

The  choices  among  alternative  nuclear  policies  confronting 
members  of  NATO  are  likely  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  diffusion 
of  nuclear  capabilities— especially  in  Europe— and  in  the  problem 
of  avoiding  small  or  large  nuclear  wars.  For  this  reason  I  would 
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like  to  consider,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  interest  of 
the  individual  members,  some  of  the  major  alternatives  open  to 
them.  What  sorts  of  nuclear  capability  are  the  lesser  industrial 
powers  in  the  West  hkely  to  achieve?  What  are  the  motivations 
for  achieving  independent  capabilities?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
American  nuclear  guarantee?  Is  it,  as  it  is  currently  fashionable 
to  say,  "incredible"? 

Four  Nuclear-Policy  Alternatives 

The  four  main  alternatives  open  to  the  European  powers  are 
these:  (1)  the  rejection  of  nuclear  weapons,  of  the  American 
guarantee,  and  of  all  association  with  nuclear  powers;  (2)  the 
development  of  national  strike  forces;  (3)  a  jointly  controlled 
force,  and  especially  the  NATO-wide  force;  (4)  reliance  on  the 
United  States  guarantee.  Let  us  examine  the  relevance  of  each 
for  avoiding  large-scale  nuclear  war  and  for  meeting  lower 
levels  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

For  the  Europeans,  the  first  alternative,  to  repudiate  all 
xehance  on  nuclear  weapons  including  the  American  guaran- 
tee, would  increase  the  Hkelihood  of  Soviet  attack.  Such  an 
attack  would  still  be  dangerous  for  the  Soviet  Union,  since  the 
long-run  interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  critically  injured 
by  it.  Yet  it  is  apparent  that,  in  so  far  as  the  attempt  to  dis- 
entangle the  immediate  fate  of  Europe  from  that  of  the  United 
States  were  successful,  it  would  lessen  the  probability  of  Ameri- 
can response  and  the  consequent  risks  of  aggression.  But  the 
second  and  third  alternatives  are  hardly  better  than  the  first. 
A  European  effort  to  achieve  nuclear  independence,  either  in  the 
guise  of  national  forces  or  of  any  of  various  joint  enterprises, 
would  have  much  the  same  effect.  It  would  weaken  the  American 
guarantee  against  Soviet  attack  without  putting  anything  of 
substance  in  its  place.  The  fourth  alternative,  the  American 
guarantee  of  Europe,  is  a  necessity  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 
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The  U.S.  Guarantee  Is  Vital 

To  keep  the  American  guarantee  vaHd,  it  is  important  not  to 
diminish  American  nuclear  power  in  Europe  until  conventional 
forces  have  expanded  to  close  any  gap;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  stay  in  Europe.  To  remove  any  doubts  about 
the  responsible  use  of  nuclear  power,  it  is  vital  to  keep  that 
power  under  centralized  control.  For  deterrence  and  responsi- 
bility we  must  do  what  we  can  to  inhibit  the  diffusion  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Such  a  policy  is  best  from  the  standpoint  of  both  American 
and  European  security.  It  happens  also  to  be  sound  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  stability  of  the  world  system  and— in  so  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  common  interest  with  us  in  avoiding 
the  chance  of  nuclear  miscalculations— it  may  be  in  their  interest 
too.  This  last  is  not  necessarily  a  demerit.  Our  interests  are  not 
the  negative  of  Russian  desires,  any  more  than  the  reverse  is 
true.  We  should  not  assume  that  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  China  or  the  Warsaw  powers  is  good  for  us  because 
it  is  bad  for  the  Russians. 

A  good  many  people  today  favor  unilateral  steps  toward 
disarmament,  even  at  great  risk,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  lead 
the  Russians  to  take  similar  actions.  My  point  is  quite  different. 
The  policies  advocated  here  would  improve  alHance  defense. 
We  should  take  these  measures,  so  to  speak,  "even  though" 
they  are  in  the  interests  of  both  East  and  West— for  example, 
in  reducing  the  chance  of  war  by  miscalculation  or  "accident." 

It  may  be  felt  that  such  a  national  poHcy  to  abate,  delay,  or 
control  nuclear  diffusion  is  too  uncertain  or  slow,  that  only  an 
extensive  arms-control  agreement  and  perhaps  even  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  world  authority  are  worth  trying.  However,  we  should 
not  think  of  the  achievement  of  arms  control  as  if  it  were  going 
to  take  place  in  one  millennial,  transfiguring  instant.  The  serious 
control  proposals  on  the  agenda  for  negotiation  today  would 
themselves  be  at  best  very  small  steps,  very  indirect  and  un- 
certain. A  verifiable  test-ban  agreement  could  have  a  modest 
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utility,  but  it  would  be  a  long  way  from  stopping  the  diffusion 
of  nuclear  capability,  and  would  fail  to  offset  the  strides  toward 
diffusion  taken  by  several  of  our  alliance  policies.  By  the  same 
token,  a  reversal  of  such  alliance  policies  is  likely  to  be  a  more 
effective  brake  on  nuclear  diffusion.  Both  in  our  national  secu- 
rity policies  and  in  our  arms-control  agreements,  we  can  only 
hope  to  work  on  the  problems  of  stability  piecemeal.  The  prob- 
ability of  nuclear  war,  however,  can  be  affected  year  by  year. 


25.  The  Case  for  Ending 
Nuclear  Tests 


By  Hans  A.  Bethe 


The  author  of  this  essay  believes  that  war  "no  longer  makes 
sense  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy."  He  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  a  "carefully  controlled  limitation  of  armaments." 
If  we  want  to  "stop  the  armaments  race,"  an  agreement  to 
cease  testing  nuclear  weapons  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  Bethe  believes  that  the  Russians  are  "sincere  in  want- 
ing the  nuclear-test-cessation  agreement  and  do  not  intend 
to  cheat  on  it."  (Incidentally,  his  essay  was  written  before 
the  Soviets  insisted  that  the  test-ban  control  machinery  should 
be  operated  by  a  three-man  administration  composed  of  a 
Communist,  a  Westerner,  and  a  neutral,  each  having  veto 
power,  and  before  they  unilaterally  resvimed  tests  in  Sep- 
tember, 1961.) 

After  analyzing  the  technical  aspects  of  a  test  ban  and 
appraising  Soviet  political  motives,  the  author  concludes  that 
a  test  agreement  would  be  a  net  gain  for  the  United  States. 
The  essay  by  Edward  Teller,  written  at  the  same  time  (see 
essay  No.  26),  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  resume  tests. 


"The  Case  for  Ending  Nuclear  Tests,"  Headline  Series  (New 
York:  Foreign  Policy  Association-World  Affairs  Center,  Januarj'- 
February,  1961),  pp.  7-37.  The  essay  first  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  August,  1960,  pp.  43-51.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  author  and  publishers. 
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THE  problem  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  varies  with  the 
medium  in  which  the  nuclear  explosion  is  set  oflF.  Until 
recently,  practically  all  the  nuclear  explosions  were  set  off  ( either 
on  the  ground  or  above  it)  in  the  atmosphere.  The  best-known 
method  for  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  is  the  collection  of 
radioactive  debris,  either  by  planes  flying  in  the  air  in  those 
regions  where  the  debris  is  expected  to  arrive  or  from  the  fallout 
on  the  ground. .  .  . 

Many  Kinds  of  Detection 

We  can  also  detect  a  nuclear  explosion  by  the  acoustic  method, 
which  consists  of  recording  the  pressure  wave  created  by  the 
explosion.  As  this  wave  goes  through  the  atmosphere  to  distant 
points  the  pressure  decreases,  but  it  is  still  large  enough,  even 
at  distances  like  10,000  miles,  to  be  easily  recorded.  The  wave 
is  such  a  good  indicator  of  nuclear  explosions  that  the  United 
States  has  usually  announced  Russian  explosions  very  soon  after 
they  have  taken  place.  We  have  announced  far  more  Russian 
explosions  than  the  Russians  themselves.  Similarly,  the  Russians 
have  been  able  to  detect  our  nuclear  explosions. 

To  improve  detection,  it  is  proposed,  as  part  of  a  treaty  on 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests,  to  have  a  large  number  of  inspec- 
tion stations  in  each  country,  especially  in  Russia,  in  the  United 
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States,  and  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  With  the  network  of 
stations  agreed  on  during  the  Geneva  negotiations,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  we  would  be  able  to  detect  and  identify  explosions 
in  the  air  down  to  the  level  of  one  kiloton  or  possibly  lower. 

The  second  medium  in  which  nuclear  explosions  have  been 
set  oflF  is  water.  Such  explosions  are,  if  anything,  even  easier  to 
detect  than  those  in  the  air  because  the  pressure  wave  is  very 
well  transmitted  through  water,  so  much  so  that  even  an  explo- 
sion of  a  few  tons  can  be  recorded  through  water  for  thousands 
of  miles. 

Nuclear  tests  might  also  be  carried  out  in  outer  space.  Detec- 
tion there  is  considerably  more  difficult  than  in  the  air  or  in 
water.  .  .  . 

Underground-Testing  Problems 

Our  most  vexing  problem  is  underground  testing,  which  has 
received  the  most  publicity.  It  has  the  obvious  advantage  that 
it  does  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere,  but  also  the  great  dis- 
advantage that  from  a  detection  point  of  view  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  collect  radioactive  samples.  From  experience 
gained  in  Nevada,  we  know  how  deep  an  explosion  has  to  be 
buried  in  order  to  prevent  escape  of  radioactive  material  into 
the  air.  A  kiloton  bomb  must  be  buried  about  400  feet  under- 
ground, a  20-ldloton  bomb  about  1,100  feet. 

The  displacement  of  the  earth  produced  by  an  underground 
explosion  is  sufficiently  great  to  be  easily  recorded  by  a  seismo- 
graph unless  the  explosion  itself  is  very  small.  The  two  largest 
underground  explosions  to  date  were  carried  out  in  Nevada  in 
the  autumn  of  1958— one  of  5  and  the  other  of  20  kilotons.  They 
could  be  observed  on  the  seismographs  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  larger  one  gave  a  clear  record  in  Russia. 

Earthquakes  and  Explosions 

Unfortunately,  underground  explosions  produce  the  same  type 
of  record  as  earthquakes,  namely  seismograms  consisting  of  a 
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series  of  perhaps  twenty  wiggles.  There  are  very  few  distinguish- 
ing marks  between  the  two  types  of  seismogram.  The  best  that 
seismologists  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  so-called  first  motion, 
namely  whether  the  first  wiggle  starts  up  or  down. 

The  criteria  for  distinguishing  earthquakes  from  explosions 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  during  the  Geneva  [test-ban] 
negotiations.  It  has  been  decided  that  control  stations  should 
be  set  up  at  regular  intervals  of  about  600  miles  in  seismic 
regions— i.e.,  regions  in  which  earthquakes  normally  occur— and 
about  1000  miles  in  regions  not  subject  to  seismic  occurrences. 
This  means  that  about  twenty  stations  would  be  set  up  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  100  to  200  earthquakes  which  have 
a  force  equivalent  to  that  of  an  explosion  of  20  kilotons  occur 
in  the  Soviet  Union  every  year.  Of  these,  about  half  would  be 
distinguished  from  explosions  by  first  motion  and  other  features 
in  the  seismograms  obtained  in  the  proposed  network  of  stations. 
This  leaves  about  50  to  100  earthquakes  a  year  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  explosions. 

How  Much  Inspection  Needed? 

The  only  sure  way  to  tell  an  earthquake  from  an  explosion 
is  to  send  an  inspection  team  to  the  location  of  the  earth  dis- 
turbance. A  combination  of  seismograms  from  the  several  sta- 
tions can  determine  the  location  to  an  accuracy  of  about  five 
miles.  Thus,  one  would  have  to  send  an  inspection  team  to 
explore  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles  to  comb  it  for  evidence 
of  an  explosion.  A  number  of  scientists  have  tried  to  work  out 
procedures  for  such  an  inspection. 

How  many  inspection  teams  will  have  to  be  sent  out  every 
year?  As  already  pointed  out,  there  are  annually  about  50  to  100 
earthquakes  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  on  the  seismograph  look 
like  explosions  of  20  kilotons  or  more.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  investigate  each  and  every  one  of 
these  events.   Thirty  percent  of  the  questionable  ones  would 
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suflBce.  Under  the  proposed  Geneva  system,  this  would  mean  that 
about  twenty  inspections  must  be  carried  out  in  the  Soviet  Union 
each  year  in  order  to  monitor  possible  nuclear  tests  above  20 
kilotons. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  this  problem  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Richard  Latter  of  The  RAND  Corporation.  He  finds  that  the 
capability  of  the  control  system  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
distributing  the  stations  somewhat  differently  from  the  Geneva 
proposal  and  by  increasing  their  number  in  Russia  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  This  would  make  it  much  easier  to  distinguish  earth- 
quakes from  explosions,  so  that  only  about  ten  earthquakes  a 
year  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  force  equivalent  to  20  kilotons 
or  more  would  remain  unidentified  by  their  seismograms.  Ten 
inspections  would,  therefore,  cover  aU  doubtful  events  equiva- 
lent to  20  kilotons  or  more.  Forty  inspections  would  make  it 
possible  to  monitor  all  earthquakes  above  5  kilotons.  (A  5-kiloton 
bomb  is  a  small  bomb.  The  Nagasaki  bomb  had  a  force  of 
20  kilotons.) 

Possibility  of  Concealment 

Our  capability  of  detection  and  inspection  of  underground 
explosions  under  the  Geneva  or  the  Latter  system  would  thus 
be  quite  satisfactory  if  it  were  not  for  the  possibility  of  deliberate 
concealment  of  explosions.  A  very  powerful  method  of  doing 
this  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Albert  L.  Latter,  the  brother  of 
Dr.  Richard  Latter.  The  method,  known  as  "decoupling  or 
muffing,"  consists  of  making  an  enormous  cavity  underground 
and  setting  off  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  middle  of  that  cavity. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  explosion  is  thereby 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  about  300  if  the  hole  is  made  in  hard  rock. 

...  To  decouple  the  explosion  of  a  20-kiloton  weapon,  you 
need  a  spherical  hole  of  about  50  million  cubic  feet,  or  nearly 
500  feet  in  diameter.  Moreover,  the  hole  must  be  3,000  feet 
below  ground.  The  Big  Room  of  Carlsbad  Caverns,  for  example, 
is  only  big  enough  to  muffle  10  kilotons. 
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Would  the  Russians  Try  to  Cheat? 

Two  main  questions  are:  Does  any  country  want  to  go  to  such 
extremes  as  construction  o£  the  big  hole  in  order  to  cheat  on  a 
test  ban?  Can  we  really  assume  that  the  Russians  would  go  to 
such  pains  to  negotiate  a  test-cessation  treaty  just  in  order  to 
turn  around  the  next  day  and  violate  it? 

Having  participated  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Russian  sci- 
entists at  Geneva  on  three  occasions,  I  beheve  that  they  are 
sincere  in  wanting  the  nuclear-test-cessation  agreement  and  do 
not  intend  to  cheat  on  it. . . . 

Many  other  Americans,  without  disagreeing  on  any  of  the 
scientific  facts,  believe  that  the  Russians  are  bent  on  violation, 
and  they  therefore  oppose  the  cessation  of  testing.  Their  hne  of 
reasoning  nms  about  as  follows:  We  cannot  detect  Russian 
underground  tests  of  bombs  of  small  yield;  since  we  cannot 
detect  these  tests,  we  should  assume  that  they  are  carrying  out 
such  tests.  If  they  carry  out  such  tests  and  we  do  not,  then  they 
will  soon  be  ahead  of  us  in  the  area  of  small  nuclear  weapons. 
When  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  area,  they  wiU  have  mihtary 
superiority  and  thereby  can  blackmail  us  into  complete  sub- 
mission. At  that  moment,  the  whole  free  world  will  have  to 
capitulate  to  Russian  Communism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  series  of  non  sequiturs.  In  par- 
ticular, it  greatly  overestimates  the  importance  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. Our  military  strength  is  made  up  of  many  diflferent 
components,  of  which  atomic  weapons  are  but  one.  Means  of 
delivery  like  planes  and  rockets  are  another  important  com- 
ponent; so  are  radar,  communications,  decision-making,  trans- 
portation, and  many  more. 

Atomic  weapons  are  the  most  developed  of  all  these  compo- 
nents of  our  military  strength.  .  .  .  Among  atomic  weapons,  the 
big  hydrogen  bombs  are  the  main  part  of  our  deterrent.  By 
contrast,  tactical  weapons  are  only  a  moderate  fraction  of  our 
atomic  armaments— and  we  already  possess  a  big  arsenal  of 
tactical  weapons.  To  claim  that  the  Russians  would  be  supreme 
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if  they  could  achieve  superiority  in  this  one  fraction  of  one  area 
of  mihtary  preparations  seems  to  me  very  farfetched. 

To  achieve  this  superiority,  the  Russians  would  have  to  violate 
the  proposed  treaty  banning  weapons  tests.  I  do  not  think  the 
Russians  could  risk  such  a  violation  even  if  there  is  only  a  small 
likehhood  of  detecting  the  tests.  Even  if  we  had  no  system  of 
physical  stations  detecting  nuclear  tests,  the  Russians  would  not 
risk  having  some  defector  tell  us  about  a  clandestine  nuclear 
explosion.  If  there  were  such  a  defector  telling  us  of  a  Russian 
violation,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  physical  evidence 
of  it.  I  believe  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  posing  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation— whether  sincerely  or  not— simply  cannot  afford  to 
be  caught  in  a  violation,  and  therefore  I  think  the  Russians  will 
not  try  to  cheat. 

Let  us  assume  the  most  unlikely  and  worst  possible  case, 
namely  that  the  Russians  have  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  only  in  order  to  violate  it.  It  would  take  them  a 
very  long  time  to  cause  any  significant  number  of  explosions; 
it  would  cost  them  a  tremendous  eflFort.  As  long  as  they  stay 
underground  and  do  not  make  use  of  space  testing,  they  could 
only  test  small  nuclear  weapons.  Even  in  the  area  of  small 
nuclear  weapons  a  test  series  would  take  a  number  of  years,  .  .  . 

While  the  Russians  could  gain  considerably  by  the  resumption 
of  tests  of  small  nuclear  weapons,  they  also  have  enough  such 
weapons  to  give  them  a  sizable  capability  in  case  of  a  tactical 
nuclear  war.  Therefore,  they  do  not  have  a  desperate  need  for 
improving  their  weapons,  and  thus  not  enough  incentive  for 
testing  to  risk  a  violation.  Yet,  if  nuclear  tests  were  resumed 
legally,  the  Russians  would  probably  make  more  rapid  progress 
than  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

I  beheve  that  if  tests  were  resumed,  if  the  negotiations  on 
test  cessation  were  to  break  down,  then  the  Russians  would 
choose  to  test  big  weapons,  hydrogen  weapons,  in  the  megaton 
class.  .  .  . 
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If  we  were  now  to  resume  testing  .  .  .  we  could  not  force  the 
Russians  to  test  only  small  weapons  underground.  .  .  .  The 
Russians  could  test  anything  that  they  considered  to  be  to  their 
mihtary  advantage.  Whether  their  tests  would  be  in  the  multi- 
megaton  category,  or  whether  they  would  try  to  decrease  the 
weight  for,  let  us  say,  a  one-megaton  weapon,  I  could  not  predict. 
But  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  would  choose  to  test  large 
weapons  rather  than  small  ones.  .  .  . 

U.S.  Stands  to  Gain  by  Test  Ban 

.  .  .  Further  testing  by  both  sides  would  bring  the  Russian 
capability  closer  and  closer  to  ours.  If  we  stop  nuclear  testing 
now,  we  may  keep  at  least  the  little  bit  of  mihtary  advantage 
in  nuclear  weapons  that  we  still  possess  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
certainly  late  enough.  So  that  even  from  the  purely  military 
point  of  view,  for  our  purely  military  strength  compared  to  that 
of  Russia,  we  would  gain  by  a  test-cessation  agreement. 

What  is  more  important,  the  poHtical  gain  would  be  enormous. 
Basic  to  the  accepted  control  system  of  a  test  ban  are  the  con- 
trol stations  on  the  territories  of  the  contracting  parties.  If  the 
agreement  becomes  reality,  the  Russians  will,  for  the  first  time, 
permit  foreign  international  inspectors  to  go  on  their  soil  to 
check  up  on  their  activities,  and  to  have  extraterritorial  rights. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Russians  have  agreed  to  yield  any 
part  of  their  sovereignty.  Of  course,  we  are  asked  to  give  up  the 
same  part  of  our  sovereignty  too,  but  for  the  Russians,  with 
their  extreme  secrecy,  this  is  a  far  more  difiicult  thing  to  do  and 
represents  quite  an  achievement  in  the  negotiations. 

The  Russians  have  further  admitted  that  there  should  be 
on-site  inspections  whenever  there  is  a  suspicious  event  detected 
by  the  physical-control  stations.  This  is  another  major  con- 
cession. Thus,  in  the  test-cessation  agreement,  we  would  get  the 
first  admission  in  principle  of  the  rights  of  a  foreign-control  organ 
on  Russian  soil,  an  admission  which  might  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  further  disarmament  agreements.  It  would  be 
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very  dangerous  indeed  for  us  to  jeopardize  this  achievement  by 
not  concluding  the  test-cessation  agreement. 

How  the  Ban  Could  Begin 

The  main  importance  of  our  negotiations  on  the  test-cessation 
agreement  comes,  I  believe,  not  from  this  agreement  itself,  im- 
portant as  that  is,  but  from  further  agreements  which  must 
follow.  It  has  been  recognized  widely  in  this  country  and  also 
in  Russia  that  the  continued  arms  race  makes  no  sense.  The  two 
countries,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  fully  capable  of 
destroying  each  other  several  times  over.  This  is  an  absurdity. 
War  simply  no  longer  makes  sense  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  I  beheve  we  should  try  to  arrive  at  a  situation  of  care- 
fully controlled  limitation  of  armaments.  It  is  a  difiBcult  thing  to 
achieve  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  achieve  it. 

However,  if  we  want  to  stop  the  armaments  race,  then  we 
have  to  make  a  start  somewhere.  It  has  to  be  made  in  a  way 
consistent  with  United  States  policy,  that  is,  every  Hmitation  of 
armaments  must  be  carefully  controlled.  We  have  to  make  a 
start  in  an  area  where  it  does  not  cost  us  too  much,  where  we 
can  back  off  again  if  this  first  treaty  does  not  work,  and  this  is 
another  reason  why  the  test-cessation  agreement  is  so  important. 

Keep  Nuclear  Weapons  from  China 

I  have  so  far  discussed  this  problem  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
the  two  great  powers,  the  United  States  and  Russia.  However, 
the  effect  on  other  powers  is  at  least  equally  important.  .  .  . 

We  have  every  interest  in  restricting  the  nuclear  club  to  its 
present  members,  essentially  three,  with  France  a  junior  partner. 
If  the  three  great  nuclear  powers  continue  nuclear  testing,  then 
there  will  be  no  pressure  on  the  other  countries  to  refrain  from 
developing  nuclear  weapons.  If,  however,  the  three  great  powers 
give  up  nuclear  testing  completely,  then  popular  pressure,  both 
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from  the  great  powers  and  from  the  small  nations,  will  be  very 
strong  on  countries  that  seek  weapons,  in  order  to  make  such 
countries  adhere  to  the  treaty  which  the  great  powers  have  signed. 
I  cannot  predict  whether  Peking  will,  in  fact,  adhere  to  a  test- 
cessation  treaty.  I  think  that  both  Russia  and  the  United  States 
would  desire  that  Peking  do  so.  But  one  thing  seems  to  me 
certain.  If  we  do  not  have  a  treaty  on  cessation  of  nuclear  tests, 
then  Communist  China  will  surely  get  nuclear  weapons  and  will 
get  them  in  a  fairly  short  time.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
imperative  not  only  to  have  a  treaty  but  also  to  have  it  soon. 

Perfection  May  Bring  Nothing 

At  this  time,  we  can  still  get  something  in  return  if  we  agree 
to  stop  nuclear  testing.  But  we  have  a  wasting  asset  here.  Before 
long,  pubhc  opinion  in  the  world  wiU  force  us  to  stop  nuclear 
testing  without  getting  anything  in  exchange.  At  present,  we  get 
in  exchange  acceptance  by  Moscow  of  stations  on  Russia's  soil 
and  of  the  principle  of  controlled  disarmament.  We  may  further 
get  in  exchange  the  restriction  of  the  nuclear  club  to  three 
members. 

Opponents  of  the  test-cessation  agreement  want  to  have  a  per- 
fect agreement.  They  want  to  have  an  agreement  which  will  be 
sure  to  detect  each  and  every  violation  no  matter  how  small.  I 
think  that  by  insisting  on  perfection,  we  shall  end  up  with 
nothing. 


26.  The  Case  for  Continuing 
Nuclear  Tests 


By  Edward  Teller 


After  discussing  certain  technical  and  political  aspects  of  nu- 
clear tests,  Mr.  Teller  concludes  that  the  United  States 
"should  resume  weapons  testing  in  those  areas  where  con- 
trol is  not  feasible— both  underground  and  in  interplanetary 
space."  Since  the  proposed  inspection  system  would  "not  give 
us  any  assurance  against  systematic  violations,"  he  argues, 
we  would  have  to  rely  on  the  good  word  of  the  Russians. 
This  we  cannot  afford  to  do,  because  we  believe  in  "con- 
trolled arms  reduction." 

The  author  insists  that  the  resumption  of  tests  would  be 
to  the  net  advantage  of  the  United  States,  because  it  would 
help  us  in  the  development  of  small  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  would  contribute  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

(This  essay  was  written  before  the  Soviets  unilaterally 
resumed  nuclear  tests  in  September,  1961.) 


"The  Case  for  Continuing  Nuclear  Tests,"  Headline  Series 
(New  York:  Foreign  Policy  Association- World  Affairs  Center, 
January-February,  1961),  pp.  39-58.  Reprinted  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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THERE  are  three  questions  connected  with  testing  o£  nuclear 
weapons  which  deserve  careful,  public  discussion.  Is  it  worth- 
while to  continue  testing?  Is  it  feasible  to  supervise  an  agreement 
on  test  cessation?  And  what  should  be  done  about  future  nuclear 
tests? 

7s  the  A-bomb  the  Ultimate  Weapon? 

The  power  of  nuclear  bombs  surpasses  conventional  explosives 
to  a  degree  which  is  not  easily  visualized  by  anyone.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  right  after  the  first  nuclear  explosions 
the  majority  of  American  people,  whether  they  knew  much  or 
little  about  the  subject,  beHeved  that  no  further  developments 
would  take  place.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  learned  how 
to  increase  the  explosive  force  a  thousandfold,  and  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  reducing  the  weight  of  a  bomb  of  a  given  power. 
We  have  decreased  the  expense  of  the  biggest  nuclear  explosives 
to  a  point  where  this  expense  is  no  longer  an  essential  factor. 
On  the  other  hand,  small  nuclear  explosives  for  tactical  purposes 
are  still  limited  in  their  usefulness  because  of  their  cost.  We 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  reducing  the  radioactivity 
produced  by  big  nuclear  explosives,  but  small  nuclear  explosives 
continue  to  produce  the  standard  amount  of  radioactivity.  We 
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have  made  nuclear  explosives  much  safer,  much  easier  to  handle, 
and  much  more  adaptable  to  specific  purposes.  The  majority  of 
these  purposes  are  connected  with  wartime  operations  such  as 
the  sinking  of  a  submarine  or  the  destruction  of  a  plane.  All  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  improvements  which  added  new  and 
often  surprising  details  to  our  nuclear  devices  each  year.  .  .  . 

At  present,  there  is  no  intention  to  build  bigger  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. There  is  one,  and  to  my  mind  only  one,  justification  for 
a  great  arsenal  of  megaton  bombs:  to  deter  the  use  of  these  big 
explosives  against  our  own  country.  But  if  this  purpose  of  de- 
terring attack  is  to  be  made  really  effective  we  must  have  what 
is  technically  called  a  "second-strike  force."  This  means  a  force 
which  can  survive  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on  our  country  and 
stiU  deliver  a  counterblow.  .  .  . 

One  step  which  will  make  this  program  much  easier  to  ex- 
ecute is  to  decrease  the  weight  of  our  retaliatory  weapons  by  a 
considerable  factor.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  move  big  rockets  around  the  country  in  com- 
plete secrecy.  It  is  expensive  to  construct  atomic  submarines 
which  can  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  heavy  missiles.  A  reduc- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  explosive  would  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  rocket  which  has  to  carry  the  explosive.  This  would  greatly 
simplify  the  task  of  establishing  a  second-strike  force.  Whether 
or  not  we  can  construct  such  a  force  could  well  determine  our 
national  survival  during  the  next  one  or  two  decades.  .  .  . 

Value  of  Small  Tactical  Bombs 

Further  development  of  small  tactical  bombs  might  be  even 
more  important.  In  a  situation  where  neither  of  the  two  greatest 
powers   dares   attack  its   opponent   directly,   the   possibifity   of 
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limited  warfare  continues  as  a  menace  to  peace.  Each  of  the  two 
sides  does  have  a  strong  interest  in  hmiting  the  territory  and  the 
aims  of  the  conflict  in  order  to  avoid  an  all-out  catastrophe. 
Arguments  that  nuclear  weapons  if  used  anywhere  will  precipi- 
tate all-out  war  are  credible  only  as  long  as  one  or  the  other 
side  finds  that  all-out  war  is  to  its  advantage.  I  am  certain  that 
we  shall  not  make  such  a  dreadful  and  insane  decision  and  feel 
sure  the  Russians  will  not  either. 

One  can  argue  that  we  should  not  initiate  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  limited  warfare.  In  any  case,  we  would  put 
ourselves  into  a  dangerously  weak  position  if  we  neglected  the 
possibility  that  the  Russians  might  embark  on  such  Hmited  usage, 
particularly  if  we  did  not  have  the  necessary  tactical  weapons  to 
use  in  opposition.  Therefore,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  we 
should  develop  tactical  nuclear  explosives. 

We  Do  Not  Know  Who  Is  Ahead 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  are  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  tactical 
weapons.  Because  tactical  weapons  have  low  yields,  it  is  diflB- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  observe  the  testing  of  such  weapons. 
For  example,  some  of  the  most  interesting  tactical  explosives 
have  yields  less  than  a  thousand  tons  [of  TNT].  Below  five 
thousand  tons,  our  observations  of  Soviet  tests  are  uncertain 
and  incomplete.  Below  one  thousand  tons,  we  have  at  present 
no  means  of  observation.  Therefore,  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
or  the  Russians  are  ahead  in  this  important  field. 

In  the  United  States,  interest  in  tactical  nuclear  explosions 
has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years.  There  are  many 
exceedingly  important  additional  improvements  which  we  now 
have  on  the  drawing  board.  Some  of  these  improvements  would 
make  our  explosives  easier  to  carry  and  to  deliver.  Others  would 
make  the  weapons  less  expensive  and  therefore  available  in 
greater  numbers.   Still  others  would  allow  us  to  use  nuclear 
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explosives  with  much  greater  discrimination.  All  of  these  de- 
velopments also  would  mean  that  our  requirements  for  military 
manpower  could  be  substantially  reduced.  .  .  . 

Proper  development  of  nuclear  weapons  could  bring  about  a 
situation  where  nuclear  warfare  need  not  overhit  any  target  and 
could  be  sparing  of  the  lives  and  the  property  of  noncombatants. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  destroy  the  war  machine  of  the  aggressor 
and  to  save  human  lives.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  continue 
our  present  weapons  development,  this  aim  can  be  achieved. 
However,  such  a  development  requires  further  weapons  testing. 

Project  Plowshare 

This  discussion  would  remain  incomplete  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  possibility  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives,  which  we 
call  Project  Plowshare. 

There  are  excellent  and  convincing  experiments  and  arguments 
which  indicate  that  these  peaceful  applications  can  be  carried 
out,  and  that  they  will  permit  important  projects  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  feasible  or  economical.  Further  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  could  add  much  to  the  safety  and  economic 
feasibility  of  Plowshare.  For  instance,  one  may  use  nuclear  ex- 
plosives to  move  great  amounts  of  earth.  One  may  dig  canals  or 
one  may  blow  away  hundreds  of  feet  of  rock  and  dirt  in  order 
to  expose  massive  deposits  of  iron  or  coal  for  pit  mining.  For  this, 
we  need  explosives  which  are  cheap,  flexible  and,  above  all, 
clean.  We  have  sound  plans  to  accomplish  all  this.  But  we  need 
more  nuclear  tests.  ... 

Can  Test  Cessation  Be  Policed? 

A  method  to  detect  nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  has 
been  functioning  for  many  years.  It  is  true  that  for  smaller  shots 
of  approximately  a  few  kilotons  tliis  method  becomes  uncertain. 
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But  the  situation  is  relatively  easily  remedied.  Some  additional 
inspection  stations  and  appropriately  scheduled  flights  over  the 
territories  of  each  of  the  great  powers  which  possess  nuclear 
bombs  will  allow  detection  and  identification  of  shots  down  to 
one  kiloton. 

Nuclear  explosions  under  the  ocean  are  similarly  open  to 
detection.  In  this  case,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  identify  the 
violator,  but  at  least  we  could  have  some  chance  of  finding  out 
that  a  violation  did  take  place.  .  .  . 

The  situation  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  underground 
tests  and  tests  in  outer  space.  Such  tests  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out exposing  any  person  to  the  slightest  radioactivity.  Moreover, 
these  tests  can  be  effectively  hidden  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
long  systematic  series  of  nuclear  experiments  can  be  carried  out 
without  any  real  chance  that  such  series  will  be  detected  by  any 
technical  observation.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  to  make  us 
confident  that  such  series  can  be  used  to  yield  practically  all  the 
information  which  is  needed  for  a  successful  development  of 
nuclear  explosives. 

The  possibility  of  detecting  underground  explosions  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  proposed  procedure  con- 
sists in  obtaining  the  locations  of  underground  disturbances  by 
seismographic  measurements  and  in  determining  by  on-site  in- 
spection whether  such  an  event  has  been  due  to  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion or  to  an  earthquake. 

.  .  .  After  exceedingly  great  delays,  the  Russians  have  suggested 
three  annual  inspections  in  their  country.  This  number  is  an  ex- 
tremely small  fraction  of  those  earthquakes  which  the  seismo- 
graphs cannot  distinguish  from  nuclear  explosions. 

Is  Inspection  Possible? 

But  further  diflBculties  exist.  How  will  the  inspection  team 
determine  whether  or  not  a  nuclear  explosion  has  taken  place? 
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If  simple  and  weU-known  procedures  are  followed,  the  explosion 
itself  will  not  leave  any  mark  on  the  surface.  A  reliable  distinc- 
tion between  an  earthquake  and  an  explosion  can  be  obtained 
only  by  finding  the  radioactivity  produced  by  the  explosion.  This 
radioactivity,  deposited  at  an  unknown  depth,  will  be  Hmited  to 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  explosion  point.  All  that  the  seismo- 
graphs can  tell  us  is  that  the  event  occurred  in  an  area  which 
is  approximately  one  hundred  square  miles.  If  the  Russians  took 
pains  to  cover  their  tracks,  we  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack. . . . 

Muffling  of  Underground  Shots 

The  diflScult  question  of  policing  underground  shots  has  be- 
come almost  hopeless  due  to  the  discovery  that  underground 
explosions  can  be  muflBed  or  decoupled.  By  placing  nuclear 
explosives  in  a  cavity  of  appropriate  size,  the  signal  can  be 
decreased  by  a  factor  of  more  than  100.  This  is  impressive,  par- 
ticularly if  contrasted  with  possible  improvements  in  the  detec- 
tion system.  The  most  hopeful  estimates  of  such  improvements 
could  increase  the  sensitivity  only  fivefold. 

If  a  would-be  violator  should  decouple  his  shots,  systematic 
testing  below  20  kilotons  could  not  be  detected.  To  detect  shots 
above  20,000  tons,  600  robot  stations  in  the  Soviet  Union  alone 
are  needed.  Unfortunately,  there  are  in  Russia  each  year  ap- 
proximately 5,000  earth  movements  which  would  give  the  kind 
of  signals  we  are  discussing  here.  Due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  this  discrimination  between  natural  earthquakes  and 
artificial  ones,  practically  all  of  these  5,000  movements  would 
have  to  be  considered  suspect.  This  poses  an  enormous  problem 
of  inspection. 

Use  of  Cavities  Practical 

But  is  it,  in  fact,  practical  to  build  the  cavities  needed  for  the 
decoupling?  It  has  been  argued  that  the  expense  of  the  exca- 
vation would  be  prohibitive.  The  process  of  excavation,  it  is 
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also  said,  would  be  too  conspicuous.  These  arguments  are  of 
limited  validity. 

The  cheapest  known  method  of  producing  cavities  of  required 
size  is  to  wash  them  out  from  thick  salt  deposits.  Available  re- 
liable engineering  figures  show  that  a  cavity  accommodating  20 
kilotons  can  be  produced  in  two  years  for  $10  million.  This  is 
not  excessive  in  view  of  the  considerable  importance  of  nuclear 
tests.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  control  system 
is  likely  to  cost  more  than  the  amount  which  would  have  to  be 
spent  to  outwit  the  technical  inspection,  even  if  we  consider 
systematic  and  extended  nuclear-test  series.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  the  big  cavities  which  are  usually  discussed  are 
needed  only  if  maximum  decouphng  is  to  be  attained.  Cavities 
of  one  tenth  the  volume  are  suflBcient  to  decouple  a  shot  by  a 
factor  of  20  or  30.  For  smaller  shots,  such  cavities  could  be 
readily  excavated  by  completely  conventional  methods.  .  .  . 

Outer-Space  Testing 

It  is  possible  to  send  out  a  rocket  which  carries  a  nuclear 
explosive  as  well  as  observation  equipment.  Once  the  missile  has 
attained  the  appropriate  distance  from  the  earth,  the  compart- 
ments containing  the  explosive  and  observing  equipment  are 
separated  and  allowed  to  drift  apart.  When  they  have  drifted 
apart  to  an  appropriate  distance  ( let  us  say  ten  miles )  the  explo- 
sion takes  place.  .  .  .  The  results  can  then  be  sent  back  in  a 
coded  form  which  would  not  attract  any  attention.  Secret  ex- 
plosions of  this  kind  could  be  carried  out  at  present  up  to  many 
megatons.  .  .  . 

The  policing  of  space  tests  has  been  carefully  discussed. 
Policing  is  possible,  but  expensive.  It  is  expected  to  be  effective 
as  long  as  the  violator  takes  no  countermeasures  to  conceal  his 
explosions. 

The  hiding  of  space  explosions  makes  it  necessary  to  carry 
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more  weight  in  the  rocket.  This  added  weight  will  cost  money. 
PoHcing  makes  it  more  expensive  for  the  violator  to  operate,  but 
it  continues  to  permit  his  operation  if  the  power  of  the  explosion 
remains  under  a  given  limit.  This  limit  in  the  case  of  space 
testing  is  given  by  quite  a  large  figure— one-half  megaton.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  space 
testing.  Twenty  million  dollars  per  shot  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able figure.  This  figure  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  expense  of 
big  explosions  in  the  past.  It  will  be  further  raised  if  policing 
is  established.  However,  we  should  remember  that  the  main 
expense  connected  with  space  testing  is  due  to  the  necessity  of 
lifting  heavy  loads,  a  task  in  which  the  Russians  excel.  .  .  . 

What  About  Future  Tests? 

Can  we  be  satisfied  with  a  token  inspection  and  rely  on  Soviet 
good  will? 

To  my  mind  such  a  procedure  is  inconsistent.  If  we  are  willing 
to  rely  on  the  good  intentions  of  the  Russians,  we  have  no  justi- 
fication to  go  to  all  the  trouble,  incur  all  the  expense,  and  pro- 
duce all  the  friction  with  which  an  inspection  system  is 
necessarily  connected.  If  the  inspection  system  does  not  give  us 
any  assurance  against  systematic  violations,  we  should  make  it 
clear  to  ourselves  that  we  are  in  fact  simply  accepting  the  word 
of  the  Russians.  We  may  then  proceed  to  consider  whether  or 
not  we  are  wise  to  do  so. 

But,  if  our  national  pohcy  continues  to  be  based  on  controlled 
arms  reduction,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  make  the  controls 
meaningful.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  mislead  the  American  pubHc. 

The  most  frequent  argument  raised  in  support  of  a  test  ban 
is  the  hope  that  such  a  ban  will  be  a  first  step  leading  to  relax- 
ation and  further  arms  control.  What  has  happened  during  the 
present  two-year  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  and  nuclear-test 
negotiations  does  not  justify  such  a  hope.  The  period  preceding 
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our  test  moratorium  corresponded  to  a  lull  in  the  cold  war. 
Today  militant  gestures  by  Moscow  in  connection  with  West 
Berlin  and  Cuba,  to  mention  only  two  points  of  tension,  show 
an  alarming  increase  in  cold-war  activities. 

Moratorium  Without  Guarantee  Dangerous 

If  we  accept  a  test  moratorium  without  a  guarantee  suflBcient 
to  insure  against  systematic  Russian  evasion,  we  must  seriously 
consider  the  possibility  that  Soviet  nuclear  tests  will  put  our 
adversaries  into  an  exceedingly  strong  military  position.  Nuclear 
bombs  are  not  the  only  weapons  which  are  needed  for  a  strong 
defense.  The  possible  use  of  nuclear  bombs,  however,  is  inex- 
tricably connected  with  every  one  of  the  great  dangers  which 
face  us.  Military  power  alone  will  not  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism nor  will  it  solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  But  if  the 
Russians  should  secure  a  sufficiently  great  military  advantage 
over  other  great  powers,  their  dream  of  a  Communist  world 
empire  might  soon  be  realized.  In  view  of  these  dangers,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  resume  weapons  testing  in  those  areas 
where  control  is  not  feasible— both  underground  and  in  inter- 
planetary space. 

Editor's  Note.  Dr.  Teller  has  asked  that  the  following  passage 
be  added  to  his  essay:  "The  Russian  test  series  has  led  to  de- 
velopments that  may  make  it  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  prevent 
U.S.  retaHation.  This  they  can  do  by  destroying  a  considerable 
part  of  our  retaliatory  force  by  their  newly  developed  powerful 
weapons  and  partly  by  the  use  of  rocket  defenses  developed  in 
connection  with  atmospheric  testing.  The  added  dangers  of  the 
present  situation  require  rapid  development  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives, and  this,  in  turn,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing."  (December  11,  1961) 


27.  To  Test  or  Not  To  Test? 


By  Hanson  W.  Baldwest 


In  this  essay^  written  before  the  U.S.S.R.  broke  the  nuclear- 
test  moratorium  in  1961,  a  military  analyst  weighs  the  pros 
and  cons  of  testing.  Unlike  the  physicist-authors  of  the  two 
preceding  selections,  he  does  not  come  out  for  or  against  a 
resumption  of  testing.  He  takes  into  account  a  number  of 
military,  political,  and  psychological  factors  not  dealt  with 
by  either  Bethe  or  Teller.  Acknowledging  that  a  resumption 
of  tests  by  the  United  States  would  incur  "the  opprobrium 
of  public  opinion"  among  certain  groups  at  home  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Baldwin  maintains  that  if  we  decide  to  test,  "our  objec- 
tive should  be  primarily  military;  secondarily  the  peaceful 
and  inspection  uses"  of  atomic  devices. 


"To  Test  or  Not  To  Test?"  The  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1961, 
p.  3.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Willis  Kingsley  Wing, 
Copyright  1961  by  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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To  test  or  not  to  test?  That  is  the  question  that  is  disturbing 
Washington. 

The  unresolved  stalemate  in  the  nuclear-test-cessation  talks  at 
Geneva  and  the  prospects  that  France,  Red  China,  and  other 
powers  may  develop  small  nuclear  stockpiles  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  face  the  Administration  with  another  "Hobson's 
choice."  Continuation  of  the  uninspected  moratorium  on  testing 
involves  a  risk  and  a  certainty— the  risk  that  Russia  may  be 
secretly  developing  new  nuclear  weapons  or  processes  in  hidden, 
undetectable  underground  tests;  the  certainty  that,  with  time, 
other  powers  will  join  the  hitherto  exclusive  nuclear  club. 

Resumption  of  testing  by  the  United  States  also  involves  risks 
and  a  certainty;  the  risk  of  adverse  world  pubHc  opinion;  the 
risk  that  Russia  might  gain  more  militarily  by  openly  renewed 
testing  than  we  would;  the  certainty  that  the  tempo  of  the  arms 
race  would  increase. 

Some  of  the  factors  in  this  equation  cancel  each  other  out. 
The  certainty  that  other  powers  would  join  the  nuclear  club,  if 
the  moratorium  should  continue  without  any  binding  agreements 
or  enforcement  machinery,  would  complicate  the  problem  of 
nuclear  control  and  might  increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  mishap. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  resumption  of  testing  might  well  have  a 
similar  outcome. 
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Risks  May  Cancel  Out 

The  risk  o£  undetected  testing  by  Russia  would  seem  to  cancel 
out  the  risk  of  world  opprobrium  if  the  United  States  should 
resume  testing.  There  will  always  be  unfavorable  psychological 
and  political  consequences  as  a  result  of  any  strong  action  by 
the  United  States  in  the  world  conflict. 

Yet,  these  should  not  deter  such  actions,  unless  it  is  clear  that 
the  consequences  would  be  so  adverse  as  to  cancel  out  the  bene- 
fits. Security  poHcies  cannot  be  determined  by  a  popularity  con- 
test or  a  world  Gallup  poll.  The  abortive  invasion  of  Cuba,  for 
instance,  had  it  succeeded  might  well  have  stimulated  far  more 
respect  for  the  successful  and  determined  application  of  United 
States  power  than  criticism  of  "Yankee  imperialism." 

The  determining  factor  in  the  decision  to  test  or  not  to  test 
must  be  a  military  and  technical  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  stand  to  lose  or  gain  by  a  resumption  of  testing  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Most  scientists  and  military  men— though  not  all— would  prob- 
ably agree  today  that  (if  Russia  has  not  been  testing  secretly) 
the  United  States  is  technically,  qualitatively,  and  quantitatively 
ahead  of  Soviet  Russia  in  nuclear-weapons  development. 

Heavy  Missile  Warhead 

There  is  no  good  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Russians  yet 
have  small  or  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  variety  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  United  States. 

More  important,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Russian 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  warhead  is  heavy,  ponderous, 
and  bulky,  so  much  so  that  the  Soviet  "first-generation"  ICBM 
must  be  a  "brute"  of  a  weapon— expensive,  difficult  to  manufac- 
ture, immobile,  almost  impossible  to  conceal.  There  is  little  in- 
dication that  the  Russians  have  manufactured  or  installed  launch- 
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ing  sites  for  any  sizable  numbers  of  this  first-generation  missile; 
indeed,  what  evidence  is  available  is  to  the  contrary. 

Resumption  of  testing  by  the  Russians  could  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  compact,  lighter  missile  warhead  and  to 
second-generation  missiles  like  our  Polaris  and  Minuteman.  This 
might  come,  of  course,  without  testing,  by  extrapolation,  but 
before  a  large-scale  investment  in  such  second-generation  mis- 
siles was  made  a  proving  test  would  almost  certainly  be  desired. 
The  advances  in  United  States  nuclear  technology  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  resumption  of  testing  would  be  even  lighter,  yet 
more  powerful  missile  warheads  than  any  now  available  and 
more  varieties  of  small-scale  tactical  weapons  for  land,  sea,  air, 
and  anti-air  use  could  be  developed.  More  important,  two  other 
potential  developments,  probably  far  away,  loom  as  a  possible 
result  of  resumed  testing. 

Could  Lead  to  New  Bomb 

One  might  be  the  so-called  "neutrons  bomb,"  a  weapon  de- 
liberately designed  to  maximize  the  killing  flux  of  neutrons  re- 
leased at  the  instant  of  explosion,  but  to  minimize  (and  perhaps 
eliminate  entirely)  the  residual  and  persistent  aftermath  of  radio- 
activity now  associated  with  any  nuclear  explosion,  particularly 
one  in  which  fission  "products  predominate. 

Such  a  weapon  would  unquestionably  provide  any  nation 
possessing  it  a  considerably  enhanced  battlefield  flexibility; 
enemy  troops  in  a  specific  area,  for  instance,  could  be  destroyed 
without  extensive  contamination  of  the  area  and  without  the 
danger  of  radioactive  fallout  over  far  wider  areas. 

The  other  possible  development  might  expedite  the  produc- 
tion of  an  anti-balHstic-missile  weapon.  Project  Argus,  the  series 
of  high-altitude  nuclear  tests,  demonstrated  some  interference 
with  radio  and  radar  from  such  space  explosions.  Further  tests 
might  reveal  not  only  far  more  information  about  these  effects— 
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of  importance  to  the  defense— but  they  might  also  reveal  new 
methods,  or  rather  refinements,  of  use  in  neutraHzing  or  destroy- 
ing the  warheads  of  incoming  missiles. 

Speculative  Factors 

Thus,  which  side  gains  by  resumed  testing  would  appear  to 
depend  upon  a  number  of  speculative  factors. 

Russia  would  certainly  gain  more  than  we  would,  if  our  tests 
were  primarily  for  peaceful  purposes,  as  has  been  suggested,  or 
to  perfect  an  improved  detection  system,  and  if  Russia's  were 
primarily  military. 

The  main,  in  fact  the  only,  cogent  reason  for  resuming  testing 
is  to  maintain  or  to  increase  what  seems  to  be  our  present 
military-technical  advantage.  If  tests  are  resumed,  the  relative 
scale  and  speed  of  testing  by  both  sides  and  the  purposes  or 
objectives  of  the  tests  would  presumably  determine  who  would 
gain  or  lose. 

If  we  do  decide  to  test,  our  objective  should  be  primarily  miH- 
tary;  secondarily  the  peaceful  and  inspection  uses.  Otherwise, 
we  shall  clearly  lose  the  military  race,  while  incurring  anyway 
the  opprobrium  of  public  opinion. 


28.  Arms  Control  Will  Not 
Cut  Defense  Cost 

By  Thomas  C.  Schelling  and  Morton  H.  Halpeein 


The  authors  of  this  essay  have  helped  to  create  the  current 
arms-control  consensus.  According  to  this  consensus,  repre- 
sented by  most  of  the  other  contributors  to  this  volume,  the 
acceptance  of  viable  arms-control  measures  by  the  nuclear 
powers  would  not  necessarily  save  money.  In  fact,  defense 
costs  might  become  higher— at  least  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  purpose  of  arms  control,  they  argue,  is  not  to  save 
money  but  to  lessen  the  risk  of  war  and  to  make  war  less 
destructive  should  it  occur. 


"The  Arms  Budget  and  the  Economy,"  in  Strategy  and  Arms 
Control  (New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1961),  pp. 
120-27.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  authors  and  tlie 
publisher. 
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DISCUSSION  of  arms  control  and  the  American  economy  is 
usually  a  blend  of  two  ingredients— welcome  relief  at  all 
the  money  to  be  saved,  and  anxiety  about  whether  the  economy 
can  take  it.  Lower  taxes,  better  schools,  more  housing,  and  cam- 
paigns against  disease  are  widely  proposed  as  ways  of  either 
forestalling  depression  or  enjoying  our  savings.  Massive  pro- 
grams of  foreign  assistance  have  been  proposed  and,  at  times, 
implicitly  promised.  But,  however  we  weigh  the  opportunities 
and  dangers  in  a  sizable  reduction  of  the  more  than  forty  billion 
dollars  that  we  now  spend  on  defense,  we  have  first  to  ask 
whether  arms  control  would  bring  such  a  reduction. 

And  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  arms  control,  even  rather 
comprehensive  arms  control,  would  entail  rapid  and  substantial 
reductions  in  military  outlays.  Aside  from  the  costs  associated 
with  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  military  activities— which 
might  be  appreciable— there  is  the  more  important  consideration 
that  many  forms  of  arms  control  would  not  necessarily  reduce 
the  cost  of  military  programs.  It  is  quite  possible  that  arms  con- 
trol would  increase  them. 

Limited-War  Forces 

A  few  examples  wiU  emphasize  the  point.  Suppose  arrange- 
ments  are  devised,  or  understandings  reached,  that  have  the 
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purpose— or  at  least  the  effect— of  inhibiting  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  into  limited  war.  One  consequence  may  be  an 
increased  outlay  on  military  forces  equipped  with  more  con- 
ventional firepower;  and  this  would  not  necessarily  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  arms  control.  In  fact,  if  we  keep  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  advocates  of  nuclear  weapons  for  limited  war 
have  emphasized  the  economy  involved  in  these  weapons,  it  does 
not  seem  unnatural  that  to  avoid  rehance  on  nuclear  weapons 
we  may  sacrifice  some  expected  "savings." 

Or  consider  measures  that  succeed  in  reducing  the  advantage, 
in  the  event  of  general  war,  of  initiating  it,  and  that  succeed 
in  allaying  the  fear  of  surprise  attack.  The  danger  of  accidental 
war  as  well  as  of  premeditated  war  might  thereby  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  So  might  the  danger  of  "escalation"  of  small  wars 
into  a  general  war,  and  the  danger  of  local  military  crises  erupt- 
ing into  a  general  war  through  each  side's  obsession  with  the 
importance  of  striking  first.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  such  arrangements  is  that  the  world  may  be  made 
safer  for  smaller  wars  and  other  forms  of  violence,  provocation, 
and  harassment.  A  natural  consequence  might  well  be  increased 
outlays  on  the  kinds  of  mihtary  force  required  in  a  world  in 
which  the  threat  of  massive  retaliation,  or  the  threat  of  acci- 
dental enlargement  of  a  conflict,  has  lost  much  of  its  power  to 
inhibit  small-scale  aggression. 

Here  again,  it  helps  to  keep  in  mind  that  reliance  on  the 
threat  of  general  war  as  a  means  of  policing  the  world  against 
limited  aggression  has  been  at  least  partly  motivated  by  econ- 
omy. Measures  that  successfully  reduce  these  threats  on  both 
sides  might  well  be  expected  to  eliminate  some  of  those 
economies, 

Second-Strike  Forces 

Again,  consider  the  effect  of  an  understanding  that  both  sides 
will  exert  themselves  to  develop  strategic  forces  that  are  as 
nearly  invulnerable  as  possible,  with  rehable  and  invulnerable 
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communications,  command,  and  control  arrangements,  and  with 
safeguards  against  false  alarms  or  unauthorized  actions;  and  to 
pursue  modes  of  deployment  that  minimize  the  danger  of  mis- 
interpretation and  misunderstanding.  If  successful,  such  meas- 
ures deserve  to  be  considered  a  very  important  kind  of  arms 
control.  But  even  aside  from  the  possible  implications  for  lim- 
ited war,  the  costs  of  pursuing  these  objectives  might  raise 
defense  budgets. 

"Invulnerable"  strategic  forces  consist  not  only  of  weapons 
and  vehicles,  but  of  communications,  command  and  control 
arrangements,  warning  systems,  reconnaissance  and  intelHgence, 
and  all  the  other  components  of  the  "system."  Comparing,  say, 
balhstic-missile  submarines  with  unprotected,  fixed-base  missiles 
of  known  location,  the  former  appear  to  be  more  consistent  with 
the  kind  of  understanding  just  mentioned.  The  former  are  also 
likely  to  be  more  expensive. 

Expense  in  this  case  is  tricky  to  define.  An  unprotected  ICBM, 
especially  if  eight  or  nine  out  of  ten  can  be  kept  in  readiness, 
is  a  cheaper  way  of  delivering  explosive  power  on  enemy  terri- 
tory if  nothing  intervenes  to  hinder  its  arrival.  The  submarine, 
with  smaller  missiles  and  appreciably  less  than  100  per  cent 
time-on-station,  is  more  expensive.  But  if  we  compare  instead 
the  cost  per  ton  of  explosive  power  delivered  in  unfavorable 
circumstances— in  the  event  of  a  war  that  the  enemy  starts— the 
advantage  may  He  with  the  submarine. 

The  submarine  has  what  economists  call  a  "comparative  ad- 
vantage" for  the  retaliatory  strike;  a  "soft"  ICBM  has  a  com- 
parative advantage  in  an  initial  strike.  For  a  given  level  of 
retaliatory  capability,  the  submarine  force  provides  less  of  a 
first-strike  capability  than  the  soft  ICBM;  for  a  given  level  of 
first-strike  capabiHty,  the  soft  ICBM  provides  less  retaliatory 
capability  than  the  submarine. 

That  the  submarine  is  in  some  respects  an  expensive  weapon 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  defense  budgets  go  up  as  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  more  "stable"  strategic  forces.  (Nor  is 
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the  submarine  necessarily  typical  of  other  weapons— mobile, 
hardened,  airborne,  or  otherwise  made  more  secure— that  would 
enjoy  similar  invulnerability.)  But  at  least  this  consideration 
provides  no  clear  reason  to  suppose  that  an  arms  understanding 
with  the  Soviets  along  the  Hues  mentioned  would  bring  budgets 
down.  They  could  well  go  up.  They  might  especially  go  up  i£ 
we  moved  urgently  in  the  direction  of  these  better  controlled, 
less  vulnerable  weapons.  In  the  short  run,  shifts  in  the  character 
of  our  forces  could  cause  appreciable  budget  increases. 

Traffic  Rules 

Consider  now  some  other  understandings  that  we  might  reach, 
"traflBc  rules"  for  example.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  airborne 
alert  for  the  bomber  force  is  a  "stabilizing"  measure;  it  provides 
assurance  that  we  could  retaliate  after  an  attack,  therefore 
greater  assurance  that  the  Soviets  would  not  attack,  and  we 
need  then  be  less  hasty  in  a  crisis.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
argued  that  airborne  alert  is  "provocative"  in  getting  a  fraction 
of  our  bomber  force  in  a  state  of  alert  that  could  be  exploited 
for  a  quick  effort  to  knock  out  Soviet  bombers  and  missiles. 
Airborne  alert  has  also  been  considered  more  conducive  to  false 
alarms,  ambiguous  accidents,  or  faulty  communications  and  the 
danger  of  erroneous  decisions. 

Suppose  it  were  concluded  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides. 
A  possibility  is  to  redesign  airborne  alert  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tage of  mobile  bombers  while  minimizing  their  apparent  menace, 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  enemy  misinterpretation,  and  improv- 
ing our  communications  and  control.  In  return  for  equivalent 
Soviet  concessions,  we  might  arrange  flight  patterns  nearer  to  the 
continental  United  States,  sacrificing  proximity  to  target  for 
other  advantages. 

This  might  come  at  a  cost.  There  is  the  one-time  cost  of 
redesigning  a  complicated  operation,  testing  it,  moving  person- 
nel, and  so  forth.  There  might  be  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  keeping 
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efiFective  bombers  airborne  (due,  for  example,  to  the  increased 
refueling  requirements  for  completing  potential  missions  from 
starting  points  farther  from  targets);  there  might  be  cost  reduc- 
tions in  abandoning  certain  criteria  of  readiness,  pertinent  to  a 
first-strike  capabiHty,  that  are  expensive  to  maintain.  But  the 
cost  implications  are  not  obvious  a  priori. 

Similar  restrictions  might  be  considered  for  submarines.  At 
present  our  ballistic-missile  submarines  (and  undoubtedly  any 
Soviet  missile  submarines)  are  severely  limited  by  the  range  of 
their  missiles.  To  participate  in  a  sudden,  well-coordinated  sur- 
prise attack,  the  boats  would  have  to  be  close  to  the  enemy.  To 
threaten  post-attack  retahation,  it  is  somewhat  less  necessary  to 
be  in  a  state  of  instant  readiness  to  launch.  Depending  on  how 
much  delay  in  response  is  considered  consistent  with  deterrence, 
there  might  be  a  diflFerence  of  several  hundred  miles  in  the 
proximity  zones  required  for  a  first  strike  and  for  a  persuasive 
retaliatory  potential.  Without  discriminating  against  ballistic- 
missile  submarines,  we  and  the  Russians  might  reach  an  under- 
standing about  their  proximity  to  each  other's  shores.  A  sub- 
marine close  up  would  be  considered  in  position  to  attack;  a 
submarine  farther  offshore  would  be  in  retaliatory  stand-by. 

Such  restrictions  might  or  might  not  raise  costs.  They  might 
lower  them.  But  again  the  point  is  that  this  kind  of  arms  control 
does  not  obviously  entail  sizable  reductions  in  the  budget.  It  is 
a  matter  of  technical  examination  whether  costs  go  up  or  down; 
and  to  a  first  approximation  they  might  not  be  substantially 
affected. 

Qualitative  Improvements 

As  in  any  business,  accidents  and  unauthorized  actions  can  be 
reduced  by  the  expenditure  of  money.  ReHabihty  can  be  better 
achieved  by  spending  more  money.  Restraints  can  be  accommo- 
dated, and  particular  kinds  of  reduced  capabilities  accepted,  if 
compensating  expenditures  in  other  directions  can  be  made. 
There  is,  in  fact,  Httle  presumption  that  the  kinds  of  military 
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forces  that  we  and  the  Soviets  might  try  to  encourage  on  both 
sides,  through  our  exphcit  and  imphcit  arms  understandings, 
would  be  of  cheaper  rather  than  more  expensive  quality.  Even 
sizable  quantitative  reductions  in  strategic  forces  might  not 
drastically  reduce  the  total  cost. 

It  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  budgets  are  already  Hmited  by 
economic  considerations.  Measures  that  reduce  costs  and  relieve 
budgetary  strains  will  automatically  ease  the  ability  of  govern- 
ments to  undertake  desired  expenditures  for  which  room  had 
not  previously  been  found  in  the  budgets.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  such  offsetting  expenditures  do  not  necessarily 
contradict  the  validity  or  the  purposes  of  the  arms  controls. 
Surely  the  effort  to  obtain  higher  quality  and  better  trained 
military  personnel,  more  reliable  operating  procedures,  improved 
communications,  and  more  safeguards  against  accidents,  have  a 
claim  to  legitimacy  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  arms  control. 

Arms  Control  and  Military  Costs 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  arms  control  can  be  thought  of  as 
"saving  money."  It  is  this.  Many  of  the  immediate  security  ends 
that  arms  control  might  serve  could,  to  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
be  accomplished  through  unilateral  actions.  Measures  to  im- 
prove intelhgence  and  warning,  to  reduce  false  alarms  and 
accidents,  to  improve  discipline,  to  make  command  and  com- 
munication arrangements  more  secure  or  strategic  forces  more 
secure,  or  to  slow  the  tempo  of  decisions,  can  be  taken  uni- 
laterally; and  they  almost  certainly  cost  money.  In  a  sense,  the 
advantages  of  cooperative  measures  undertaken  with  potential 
enemies  is  that  they  may  be  more  effective  in  achieving  some 
of  these  security  objectives.  So  one  can  think  of  arms  control 
as  a  way  of  increasing  certain  kinds  of  mihtary  effectiveness, 
namely  those  kinds  that  it  may  be  in  the  joint  interest  to 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  arms  control  is  aimed  at  reducing 
certain  kinds  of  military  capabilities,  and  in  that  sense  is  aimed 
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at  making  it  more  expensive— if  possible,  prohibitively  expensive 
—to  achieve  those  kinds  of  military  capabilities  that  would  en- 
hance the  fear  and  likelihood  of  attack. 


Adaptation  to  Budget  Reductions 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  intended  to  caution  against 
expecting  either  the  troubles  or  the  benefits  that  one  would 
expect  to  be  associated  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
federal  budget.  But  we  must  consider,  too,  the  possibiHty  that 
disarmament  will  proceed  far  enough  to  outweigh  the  foregoing 
considerations  and  to  make  some  of  them  irrelevant,  so  that  the 
national  defense  budget  does,  in  fact,  eventually  fall  to  a  small 
fraction  of  its  earHer  level.  What  are  the  consequences  in  this 
case? 

The  point  most  deserving  of  emphasis  is  that  the  process  will 
probably  not  be  sudden— at  least  not  if  the  disarmament  is 
achieved  through  ordinary  negotiation  and  not  as  a  result  of  a 
crisis  or  war  itself.  A  reduction  of  the  federal  budget  by  some 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  from  one  year  to  the  next  would,  of 
course,  be  an  enormous  perturbation  for  the  economy.  The  same 
reduction  spread  over  four  or  eight  years,  especially  if  the 
process  were  anticipated,  would  be  an  event  of  a  different  order. 

In  either  case,  the  economic  problems  can  be  grouped  into 
three  main  classes. 

First  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  prosperous  economy, 
avoiding  recession  or  severe  depression.  This  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  seeing  that  the  aggregate  demand  for  current  output 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole— the  aggregate  level  of  expenditure 
for  the  national  product— is  not  reduced  with  the  decline  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  main  offsetting  components  would  be: 
( 1 )  consumer  expenditure,  which  would  certainly  respond  to  the 
sizable  tax  reductions  that  could  correspond  to  the  reduced 
defense  outlays;  (2)  increased  government  outlays  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels,  on  programs  that  are  presently  curtailed 
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by  the  budgetary  strain  that  defense  programs  already  impose; 
and  (3)  an  increased  rate  of  investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
highways  and  buildings,  residential  housing,  and  so  forth,  by 
private  businesses  and  individuals.  The  latter  could  be  facilitated 
by  a  monetary  poHcy  adapted  to  the  reduced  federal  budget,  as 
well  as  by  direct  federal  loan  programs  such  as  are  aheady 
involved  in  the  fields  of  housing  and  highways,  or  by  federal 
grants  to  local  authorities. 

The  most  desirable  mix  of  these  offsetting  expenditures,  and 
the  appropriate  set  of  tax,  monetary,  and  other  policies  to  bring 
them  about,  need  not  be  settled  or  even  suggested  in  a  book  on 
arms  control.  But  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  adequate  policies 
could  be  devised,  and  that,  on  balance,  the  nation  should  be 
better  off  for  being  able  to  spend  substantially  less  of  its  current 
income  on  national  defense  needs  and  more  on  its  productive 
assets  and  levels  of  current  consumption. 

The  second  main  problem  area  is  that  of  the  "readjustment 
period."  Assuming  that  reasonably  full  employment  is  maintained 
through  and  after  the  transition,  there  will  nevertheless  be  a 
substantial  shift  in  production  out  of  defense  goods  and  into 
other  goods,  and  a  substantial  shift  of  personnel  out  of  mihtary 
and  related  services  and  into  the  civilian  economy.  Shifts  of  this 
kind  occur  continually;  but  the  magnitude  involved  in  a  twenty- 
to  forty-bilHon-dollar  reduction  in  defense  outlays  would  be 
substantial.  It  would  be  about  as  great  as  the  shift  that  occurred 
during  the  early  1950's,  when  resources  were  drawn  into  defense 
programs.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  less  than  the  shift  that 
occurred  after  V— J  day  when  the  economy  shifted  within  the 
space  of  two  years  from  a  level  of  defense  outlay  enormously 
greater  than  our  present  one  to  a  level  about  half  the  present 
one.  There  is  no  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  shock  of 
transition  under  a  program  of  gradual  or  even  fairly  rapid  dis- 
armament would  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  American  economy. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  real  diflBculties  would  not  occur,  requiring 
careful  analysis  and  timely  measures. 
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The  third  range  of  problems  is  more  difficult  to  characterize. 
It  involves  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  technological  develop- 
ment, scientific  research,  and  education  within  the  United  States 
is  financed  or  stimulated  by  defense  programs.  Many  far-reaching 
technological  advancements  are  by-products  of  military  pro- 
grams. Not  all  of  the  resources  devoted  to  defense  efforts  are  a 
net  loss  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  If  this  fact  is  ignored,  and 
if  the  reduced  requirements  for  defense  should  lead  to  the 
greater  absorption  of  economic  resources  into  current  consump- 
tion, housing,  and  ordinary  investment,  an  important  component 
in  our  long-run  economic  growth  may  have  been  lost.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  this  component  depends  on  a  national-defense 
motivation;  but  unless  we  keep  this  component  in  mind,  and 
make  sure  that  comparable  inducements  to  research  and  devel- 
opment are  provided  for  in  the  period  of  lesser  defense  outlays, 
we  shall  have  suffered  an  adverse  impact  of  disarmament 
through  negligence. 

There  are  many  of  these  intangible  relations  between  present 
defense  programs  and  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Some  are  cer- 
tainly hindrances  and  nuisances,  some  certainly  valuable  stimuli. 
These  have  not  received  the  systematic  study  that  they  deserve. 
It  would  be  a  real  challenge  to  our  national  ingenuity  to  see  that, 
relieved  of  the  necessity  to  spend  large  amounts  of  our  national 
product  on  defense  needs,  we  could  provide  even  greater,  rather 
than  diminished,  incentives  to  technological  improvement,  su- 
perior education  and  research,  and  economic  growth. 


29.  Can  We  Prosper 
Without  Arms? 


By  Seymour  Harris 


The  authors  of  the  preceding  selection  hold  that  arms  control 
would  not  reduce  defense  expenditures,  at  least  in  the  early 
years.  If  this  is  true,  the  problem  dealt  with  in  this  essay 
would  not  seem  to  be  an  urgent  one.  There  are,  however, 
two  good  reasons  for  examining  the  possible  economic  im- 
pact of  cutbacks  in  defense  spending.  First,  the  Communists 
have  repeatedly  asserted  that  our  economy  would  collapse 
if  it  were  not  for  the  arms  race,  although  there  has  been 
some  modification  of  this  contention  in  the  past  few  years. 
Second,  both  management  and  labor  in  the  defense  industry 
are  rightly  concerned  about  possible  shifts  in  defense  spend- 
ing—up, down,  or  sideways.  Industrial  planning  is  based  upon 
projections  of  the  probable  market  situation  five  to  ten  years 
in  the  future. 

In  this  essay,  Mr.  Harris  concludes  that  the  U.S.  economy 
could  continue  to  prosper  with  a  drastic  cut  in  defense  spend- 
ing if  we  planned  in  advance  for  this  contingency.  To  cushion 
such  a  cutback,  he  recommends  a  heavy  tax  cut  and  the  allo- 
cation of  as  much  as  $12  billion  for  Government  programs  in 
education,  housing,  urban  renewal,  power,  conservation,  high- 
ways, hospitals,  health  services,  and  social  security. 


"Can  We  Prosper  Without  Arms?"  The  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, November  8,  1959,  pp.  20,  22,  and  24.  Reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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A  CLICHE  of  Communist  propaganda  is  that  the  "ruhng  circles" 
of  the  United  States  do  not  really  want  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  because  a  large  cutback  in  armaments  would  cause  a 
depression. 

The  present  defense  budget  of  $46  billion— more  than  half  of 
the  total  Federal  budget  and  the  equivalent  of  about  10  per  cent 
of  our  gross  national  product— is  obviously  a  factor  of  major 
importance  in  the  economy.  Can  we  prosper  without  it? 

Yes,  I  believe  we  can.  Prosperity  is  not  basically  dependent 
on  defense  contracts,  but  a  sudden,  sharp  cut  in  defense  spend- 
ing would  be  a  real,  if  temporary,  shock  to  the  economy.  Eifec- 
tive  Government  action  would  be  needed  to  cushion  such  a 
shock;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  is  not  now  pre- 
pared with  an  economic  program  to  meet  this  kind  of  emergency. 

What  does  our  history  show  about  the  connection  between 
defense  spending  and  the  level  of  economic  activity?  The  War 
of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  and  World  War  I  were  followed,  in  each 
instance,  by  heavy  cuts  in  military  outlays,  a  drop  of  prices  of 
30  to  40  per  cent,  and  depressions.  It  is  true,  too,  that  a  low  rate 
of  arms  production  accompanied  the  great  depression  of  the 
Thirties,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  any  cause-and-effect 
relationship. 

It  can  be  argued,  however— and  has  been,  particularly  by 
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Republicans— that  we  did  not  really  emerge  from  the  Great 
Depression  until  World  War  II  arms  production  began.  As  late 
as  1939,  after  six  and  a  half  years  of  the  New  Deal,  unemploy- 
ment was  still  at  9.5  milHon,  or  about  17  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force.  Then  came  defense  and  war,  and  by  1944,  military  pur- 
chases had  risen  to  $88  billion  and  unemployment  had  fallen  to 
1  million. 

Disarmament  with  Prosperity:  1946-49 

Yet,  despite  disarmament,  this  boom  continued  after  World 
War  II.  In  1946,  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  defense 
dropped  by  the  spectacular  figure  of  $57  bilhon,  equivalent  to 
27  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product.  From  1946  to  1950, 
the  Federal  Government  averaged  only  $14  bilHon  yearly  on 
purchases  for  national  defense.  Yet— to  the  great  surprise  of 
many  who  had  predicted  a  postwar  depression— the  national 
income  rose  substantially  in  those  years. 

This  success  was  an  exception.  It  was,  in  large  part,  a  result 
of  wartime  controls  and  shortages.  Despite  enormous  Govern- 
ment outlays  during  the  war,  price  inflation  was  held  to  only 
25  per  cent,  precluding  a  large  deflation  afterward.  Controls  and 
shortages  of  goods  kept  down  private  purchasing  and  a  large 
backlog  of  demand  accumulated.  The  release  of  money  locked 
up  during  the  war  gave  the  postwar  economy  a  Hft  to  counteract 
the  massive  drop  in  Government  spending. 

Then,  after  zooming  to  $50  biflion  in  the  Korean  War  years, 
Government  outlays  for  security  dropped  by  $10  biUion  in 
1954-55— and  this  time  a  brief  recession  did  develop.  A  tax  cut 
of  $7-8  bilhon  eased  the  recession  but  did  not  prevent  it. 

If  we  treat  the  years  from  1941  to  the  present  as  a  whole,  we 
find  again  that  a  period  of  record  prosperity  coincided  with  a 
period  of  heavy  military  outlays.  Of  a  gross  national  product  of 
$5.25  trillion  in  eighteen  years,  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
for  defense  and  war  accounted  for  more  than  $700  billion.  About 
one  dollar  out  of  seven  went  for  war  or  preparation  for  war  and 
this  expenditure  was  undoubtedly  a  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
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Problem  Is  More  Complex  Now 

The  question  that  faces  us  now  becomes  this:  If  we  were  to 
reduce  drastically  our  outlays  for  defense,  could  we  expect  to 
repeat  the  heartening  experience  of  1946-49,  or  would  we  repeat 
what  appears  to  be  the  more  "normal"  pattern  of  disarmament 
recession? 

There  are  those  who  argue,  on  the  basis  of  the  post— World 
War  II  prosperity,  that  we  can  have  prosperity  with  disarma- 
ment and  without  taking  any  special  measures  beyond  a  tax  cut. 
The  money  saved  by  taxpayers,  they  argue,  will  flow  auto- 
matically into  increased  consumption  and  non-defense  invest- 
ment, while  industrial  research  continues  to  develop  new  and 
improved  products  to  keep  the  economy  dynamic  and  employ- 
ment high. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  simple  as  that.  For  one  thing,  there 
were  the  special  circumstances  just  after  World  War  II  that  do 
not  obtain  today— the  controls  and  shortages  of  the  preceding 
years  and  the  pent-up  savings  that  created  the  postwar  boom. 
Today,  in  contrast,  we  are  in  period  of  high  spending. 

Moreover,  our  only  large  tax  cut  since  1952  on  the  whole 
favored  those  taxed  at  the  highest  rates,  the  well-to-do  and  the 
business  firms.  This  kind  of  tax  cut  would  heighten  the  prob- 
ability that  tax  savings  will  be  hoarded,  or  be  used  dispropor- 
tionately for  investment  and  inadequately  for  consumption  goods. 

A  high  rate  of  investment  would  increase  the  nation's  pro- 
ductive capacity.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  for  it  improves  our 
capacity  to  fight  the  Cold  War.  But  our  private  economy  is  faced 
with  the  tough  problem  of  selling  what  it  can  produce.  This  is 
the  reason  for  Madison  Avenue.  We  turn  out  more  and  more 
goods  with  a  given  supply  of  labor,  capital,  and  management. 
In  one  hour  of  work  we  produce  more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  in  1880.  One  American  farmer  feeds  more  than  twenty  people; 
it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  one  farmer  fed  only  five  people. 

Further,  we  do  not  have  a  "given"  supply  of  labor;  each  year 
we  add  close  to  a  million  new  workers.  This,  plus  rising  pro- 
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ductivity,  means  that  in  each  year  of  the  next  decade  our  output 
should  increase  by  $15  or  $20  billion  over  the  year  before.  We 
must  take  this  additional  amount  of  goods  off  the  market  each 
year  if  we  are  to  avoid  unemployment.  I  estimate  that  each 
$8  billion  of  this  increment  which  we  fail  to  take  off  the  market 
will  mean  one  milHon  unemployed. 

Two  Essential  Measures 

Today,  Government  purchases  for  defense  take  $46  bilHon 
off  the  market  yearly.  Should  this  buying  be  curtailed,  then  the 
market  demand  for  goods  and  services  would  have  to  rise  by  an 
amount  roughly  equal  to  the  curtailment,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  rise  of  $15  or  $20  billion  per  year  required  to  prevent 
unemployment.  I  do  not  believe  that  private  spending  will  re- 
spond sufficiently,  or  with  enough  speed,  to  accompHsh  this. 

Of  course,  our  whole  $46-billion-per-year  defense  program  is 
not  going  to  evaporate  overnight.  But  suppose  that  it  is  to  be 
halved— a  reasonable  goal  for  a  genuine  disarmament  agreement. 
How  can  we  accommodate  a  $23-billion  reduction  in  the  defense 
budget,  plus  the  normal  $15-20-billion  increase  in  output,  with- 
out severe  dislocation  and  unemployment? 

First,  I  suggest  that  about  half  of  the  defense  saving,  or 
roughly  $11  bilHon,  be  returned  to  the  public  as  a  tax  cut. 

I  make  this  suggestion  largely  on  grounds  of  equity.  A  wind- 
fall of  $23  billion  is  available.  The  taxpayer,  now  burdened  with 
heavy  payments,  should  receive  some  relief. 

Second,  the  remaining  $12  billion,  retained  by  the  Treasury, 
should  be  spent  directly  on  nondefense  Government  programs. 

I  urge  this  Government  spending  policy  for  three  reasons. 
First,  to  cushion  the  shock  of  a  defense  cutback  will  require 
prompt  action;  provided  it  is  planned  for  in  advance,  the  switch- 
over to  nondefense  Government  spending  can  be  accomplished 
quickly  or  timed  to  coincide  with  the  decline  in  defense  spend- 
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ing.  Second,  a  rise  in  welfare  outlays  by  the  Government  is  of 
primary  benefit  to  the  lower-income  groups— and  these  certainly 
deserve  to  share  in  any  benefits  deriving  from  a  thaw  in  the 
Cold  War  and  a  reduction  of  the  arms  burden.  Third,  there  is  a 
clear  national  need  for  greater  welfare  outlays. 

Increased  Spending  for  Social  Needs 

Under  the  pressure  of  Cold  War  costs  and  budgetary  stress, 
the  Government  has  been  underspending  for  years  in  such  vital 
areas  as  education,  urban  renewal,  housing,  power,  pollution, 
irrigation,  conservation,  flood  control,  navigation,  forestation, 
airport  improvement,  highways,  hospitals  and  health  services, 
and  social  security.  In  a  recent  six-year  period,  Federal  weKare 
outlays  (exclusive  of  public  insurance  benefits,  as  for  the  old 
and  the  unemployed)  rose  by  only  $1.5  billion,  or  little  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  gross  national  product. 

Today,  10  million  school  children  are  in  crowded  schools 
which  are  often  firetraps.  In  the  next  decade,  $10  billion  annually 
will  be  needed  for  our  schools,  and  $7  billion  more  for  our  col- 
leges. No  one  now  seems  to  know  where  this  money  is  coming 
from. 

At  the  present  rate  of  slum  clearance  it  will  be  many  genera- 
tions before  we  treat  even  the  slums  now  existing,  let  alone 
those  to  be  created.  Against  a  need  for  2  million  housing  units 
yearly,  we  now  build  only  1.2  million.  Benefits  of  $70  per  month 
under  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  are  not  enough,  nor  is 
unemployment  compensation  adequate. 

These  and  other  social  needs  ofiFer  ideal  substitutes  for  defense 
spending  to  help  keep  employment  and  output  high.  In  part,  the 
outlays  would  relieve  state  and  local  governments,  now  in  serious 
financial  condition  because  of  rising  demands  for  public  services. 
Several  years  ago,  the  President  estimated  their  construction 
needs  at  $200  billion  in  ten  years;  actual  outlays  were  at  less 
than  half  that  rate. 
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Regional  Problems 

As  defense  spending  is  reduced,  some  cities  and  regions  will 
feel  the  impact  more  keenly  than  others.  Military  outlays  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  industrial  areas,  such  as  Michigan  and 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  New  England.  (While  New  York 
firms  receive  the  largest  share  of  military  prime  contracts,  the 
actual  expenditures  these  call  for  are  often  made  elsewhere.) 
These  states  and  regions  would  need  special  help. 

Since,  under  my  proposal,  the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  spend  a  substantial  sum  in  place  of  part  of  its  defense 
outlay,  it  can  favor  these  areas  above  others.  Another  approach 
is  the  Area  Development  Program,  which  the  Administration, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Senators,  led  by  Senator  Douglas,  has 
sponsored.  A  substantial  program  would  be  needed  to  yield 
funds  for  planning  and  training  of  workers  for  new  jobs  and  to 
contribute  capital  as  a  means  of  attracting  new  industry.  Any 
Improvement  in  the  unemployment  compensation  program,  such 
as  was  suggested  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  last 
year,  would  also  help  the  newly  depressed  areas  to  make  an 
adjustment. 

If  the  poMcies  outlined  here  are  adopted,  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  substantial  cuts  in  military  outlays  will  not  prove 
disastrous  to  the  economy.  But  these  policies  require  planning 
now,  to  avoid  delay  when  the  time  comes.  We  should  prepare 
tax  cuts,  not  wait  to  consider  them  only  in  response  to  falling 
income.  And  the  Government  should  now  begin  to  prepare  a 
broad  program  of  increased  nondefense  spending,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  when  swords  may  indeed  be  beaten  into 
plowshares. 
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Arms  and  Arms  Control: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography 


THIS  selected  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  literature 
is  designed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  growing  volume 
of  recent  writing  on  national  security  and  arms  control.  Several 
titles  dealing  with  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  and  II  are 
also  listed.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  authors  repre- 
senting a  wide  variety  of  approaches  and  perspectives.  Both  schol- 
arly and  more  popular  sources  have  been  drawn  upon.  Highly 
specialized  works  and  titles  not  easily  available  have  for  the  most 
part  been  omitted. 

The  annotation  indicates  the  character  of  the  entry,  when  not 
obvious  from  the  title,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  viewpoint  or 
position  of  the  author.  Since  tliis  bibliography  is  selective,  the 
reader  who  wants  to  probe  more  deeply  into  some  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  referred  to  the  last  section,  which  Hsts  other  bibli- 
ographies. 

This  bibliography  draws  heavily  upon  Disarmament,  Arms 
Control  and  National  Security:  A  Basic  Bibliography,  first  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Administration  in  April,  1961 
("Department  of  State  Publication,"  No.  7193),  which  the  present 
compiler,  in  his  capacity  as  a  consultant  to  the  State  Department, 
helped  to  prepare. 

For  convenience,  the  titles  are  numbered  consecutively  and 
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are  arranged  in  twelve  categories  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
organization  of  this  book: 

A.  General  Sources 

B.  U.S.  Government  Documents  (General) 

C.  The  Political  and  Military  Context 

D.  The  Soviet  Approach 

E.  The  Impact  of  Technology 

F.  Approaches  and  Proposals 

G.  Inspection,  Control,  and  Sanctions 
H.  The  Nth-Country  Problem 

L  Nuclear- Weapons  Tests 

J.  Economic  Aspects 

K.  Ethics  and  Modem  Warfare 

L.  Bibliographies  on  Arms  Control  and  Related  Problems 
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report  are  available  at  50(^  per  copy  from  the  Reprint  Department, 
Business  Week,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. ) 

2.  Barnet,  Richard  J.  Who  Wants  Disarmament?  Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1960,  141  pages. 
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3.  Bechhoefer,  Bernil\rd  G.  Postwar  Negotiations  for  Arms  Con- 
trol. Washington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1961,  641 
pages. 
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ence in  the  State  Department.  The  book  was  written  with  the 
advice  of  a  committee  appointed  by  The  Brookings  Institution. 

4.  Brennan,  Doxald  C.  (ed.).  Artns  Control,  Disarmament,  and 
National  Seciiritij.  New  York:  George  Braziller,  1961,  475  pages. 

This  collection  of  twenty-tliree  essays,  with  commentaries  by  four 
European  observers  ( Raymond  Aron,  Alastair  Buchan,  Jules  Moch, 
and  Philip  Noel-Baker),  reflects  a  wide  spectrum  of  current  tliink- 
ing  on  arms  control.  The  contributors  are:  Donald  G.  Brennan, 
Robert  R.  Bowie,  Roger  Fisher,  WiUiam  R.  Frye,  Hennan  Kahn, 
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Edward  Teller,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  Thomas 
C.  Schelhng,  Erich  Fromm,  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Morton  H.  Hal- 
perin,  Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer,  A.  Doak  Barnett,  Paul  M.  Doty, 
Bernard  T.  Feld,  Ithiel  De  Sola  Pool,  Lewis  C.  Bohn,  Louis  B. 
Sohn,  SaviUe  R.  Davis,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Richard  S.  Leghorn,  and 
Arthur  Larson.  All  but  five  of  these  essays  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  Daedalus,  the  Journal  of  tlie  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

5.  Bull,  Hedley.  The  Control  of  the  Arms  Race.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Praeger,  1961,  229  pages. 

Insisting  on  the  primacy  of  security  considerations,  the  unity  of 
strategy  and  arms  control,  and  the  importance  of  technological 
innovation,  the  author  explores  many  facets  of  the  control  problem. 
He  does  not  recommend  a  plan.  Mr.  Bull  had  the  sustained  assist- 
ance of  a  British  study  group  and  benefited  by  the  criticisms  of  an 
international  arms-control  conference  held  in  September,  1960. 

6.  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists.  Chicago,  111. 

This  monthly  magazine  was  founded  in  1945.  It  carries  many 
articles  on  both  technical  and  political  aspects  of  arms  control  by 
spokesmen  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

7.  CoLLART,  Yves.  Disarmament:  A  Study  Guide  and  Bibliography 
on  the  Efforts  of  the  United  Nations.  (Published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  World  Federation  of  United  Nations  Associations.) 
The  Hague:  N.  NijhofiF,  1958,  110  pages  (in  English  and 
French ) . 

An  "impartial  summary"  of  the  positions  of  the  various  nations  and 
the  conclusions  of  U.N.  dehberations  on  disarmament  since  1945. 

8.  Frisch,  David  H.  (ed.).  Arms  Reduction  Program  and  Issues. 
New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1961,  162  pages. 

A  compilation  of  fourteen  essays  growing  out  of  the  1960  Summer 
Study  on  Arms  Control  held  in  Boston.  The  book  includes  a  pro- 
posed arms-reduction  agreement,  supporting  papers,  and  an  "alter- 
nate formulation."  The  contributors  propose  a  limited  cutback  of 
nuclear-weapons  stocks  and  a  curtailment  of  delivery  systems  con- 
current vdth  an  agreement  prohibiting  the  further  production  of 
nuclear-weapons  materials  and  Umiting  conventional  military  forces. 

9.  Hadley,  Arthur  T.  The  Nations  Safety  and  Arms  Control.  New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1961,  160  pages. 

An  introduction  to  "the  new  science  of  arms  control"  by  a  jour- 
naHst  who  sat  in  on  the  1960  Summer  Study  on  Arms  Control. 
This  is  not  an  official  report.  Includes  a  glossary  and  a  fifteen-page 
bibliography. 

10.  Henkin,  Louis  (ed.).  Arms  Control:  Issues  for  the  Public.  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1961,  199  pages. 
A  collection  of  six  papers  prepared  for  the  Nineteenth  American 
Assembly  held  in  May,  1961,  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 
The  essays  by  William  R.  Frye,  Robert  R.  Bowie,  James  E.  King, 
Jr.,  and  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  deal  with  difi^erent  aspects  of  arms 
control  from  an  American  perspective.  Jacques  Freymond  offers  a 
European  view.  The  essay  by  Malcolm  Mackintosh  and  Harry 
Willetts   is    a   comprehensive   review   and   analysis   of   Soviet   dis- 
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armament  policy.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Henldn  deals  with  the 
"citizen's  interest"  in  arms  control. 

11.  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses.  Lexicon  of  Terms  Relevant 
to  National  Security  Studies  on  Arms  and  Arms  Control.  Annex  I 
(including  an  Appendix)  of  Proceedings  of  the  Seminar  on  De- 
terrence and  Arms  Control,  July  25—27,  1960.  Wasliington,  D.C.: 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  1960  (IDA:SS  [P-1]).  18  +  31 
pages. 

A  compilation  and  analysis  of  professional  terms  used  in  discussions 
of  arms  and  arms  control  within  the  framework  of  national 
secvuity. 

12.  National  Planning  Association.  Strengthening  the  Govern- 
m^ent  for  Arms  Control.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Planning 
Association,  July,  1960,  26  pages. 

This  study  by  the  Association's  Special  Project  Committee  on 
Security  Through  Arms  Control  calls  for  "a  permanently  based 
body  of  experts  ...  a  flow  of  rehable  information  on  political  and 
scientific  matters  ...  a  staff  that  can  present  facts,  issues,  and 
alternative  proposals  to  the  President,"  so  that  the  U.S.  can  be 
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13.  Nogee,  Joseph.  The  Diplomacy  of  Disarmament.  (Pamphlet  No. 
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Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Januar>',  1960,  68 
pages. 

The  author  discusses  the  changing  scope  and  framework  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  since  1945,  the  technical  and  political  as- 
pects of  the  control  problem,  and  the  political  objectives  of 
arms-control  negotiations. 

14.  Schelling,  Thomas  C,  and  Halperin,  Morton  H.  Strategy 
and  Arms  Control.  New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
1961,  144  pages. 

This  book  centers  on  the  "potential  security  functions  of  arms 
control"  and  evaluates  various  control  proposals.  As  such,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  svmimary  of  arms  control  as  an  aspect  of  national 
security.  The  authors  maintain  that  "arms  control  is  a  rich  and 
variegated  subject  whose  forms  and  whose  impact  on  security 
poHcy  and  world  affairs  have  only  been  dimly  perceived." 

15.  Survival.  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London. 

This  bimonthly  journal  frequently  carries  articles  and  book  reviews 
on  arms  control  and  related  problems. 

16.  United  Nations  Secretariat.  Historical  Survey  of  the  Activities 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Regarding  the  Question  of  Disarma- 
ment, 1920-1937.  United  Nations,  N.Y.,  1951  ("U.N.  Document 
A/AC.50/2,"  June  18,  1951),  187  pages. 

17.  Wheeler-Bennett,  J.  W.  The  Pipe-Dream  of  Peace:  The  Story 
of  the  Collapse  of  Disarmament.  New  York:  William  Morrow 
and  Company,  1935,  302  pages. 

A  historical  examination  of  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  tlie  World 
Disarmament  Conference  (1932-35). 
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B.  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS  (GENERAL) 

Note:  All  these  were  published   by  the   Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Additional  official  documents  are  listed  under  subheads  dealing 
with  specific  aspects  of  the  arms  problem. 

18.  Department  of  State  Bulletin. 

This  bulletin,  published  weekly,  carries  important  current  speeches, 
poficy  statements,  and  proposals  on  arms  control  and  related  fields. 
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